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4-cylinder Unit Power Plant with 
enclosed fly-wheel and clutch. 











Demountable Rims are regular 
equipment of the 1916 Maxwell. 





A Stampede to the 1916 Maxwell 


To-day, the 1916 models of every important make of automobile have been 
viewed by the most critical jury in the world—the Canadian automobilists. 
Already the record-breaking sales of the 1916 Maxwell show an absolute 
buying stampede to the ‘‘Wonder Car.’’ 
The ‘‘wise ones’’ who have given the 1916 Maxwell the verdict, base thei: 
judgment of real automobile value upon these four vital points: 
1st—The ‘‘first cost’’ of the car 
ee 99 Speedometer, fuse box, ignition, 
2nd—The after cost of the car ae geen tae nary oon tenes 
3rd—The quality of the materials and workmanship in the car 
4th—The equipment and the ‘‘completeness’’ of the car 
The 1916 Maxwell’s new price, $925, fully equipped, with electric starter, electri 
lights, high-tension magneto, demountable rims, “one-man” mohair top, and ¢very 
other hi ghi- priced-car feature, bas earned it first place as the car of record low 
“First Cost.” 
The 1916 Maxwell’s lowering of all economy records for 
lst—Miles per set of tires 
2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 
has earned it first place as The Car of Lowest “After Cost.” 
The 1916 Maxwell’s pure stream-line body, new rounded clean-cut radiator design 
and handsome “one-man” top, have earned for it first place as “the prettiest thing on 











Note the compact arrangement 
of spare tire carrier, tail ight and 


four wheels.” heense bracket 
The 1916 Maxwell's special heat-treated, laboratory-tested steel, built into a 
Twentieth Century Automobile by men who really know how—has earned for it —a ] 
first place as the car of record low repair bills And this record will extend over | 
(4 


the entire life of the 1916 Maxwell. 


1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included for $925 





~o Starter and Aluminum Transmission Heat-treated, Tested \ 
Electric Lights Housing Steel Throughout 

| Demountable Rims Robe Rail with back of Easy Riding and Marvel- 

| High-tension Magneto front seat leather covered ous Flexibility j 
“One-man” Mohair Top Unusual power on hills 


Handsome Rounded 


New Stream-line Design and in sand 











Wider Front and Rear Seats Radiator and Hood Ability to hold the road | 
Electric Horn Linoleum-covered running- at high speed | 
Double Ventilating Wind- boards and floor-boards Jmproved Instrument Pesfect- fitting,“ cao-man” mohair 
Front view showing the handsome shield (clear vision and Automatic Tell-tale Oil Board with all instru- quick adjustable storm curtains, 
lines of the new radiator and hood rain-proof) Gauge ments set flush ane ep a at top 
Camm 








Built complete by 
the three gigan- 
tic Maxwell Fac- 
tories 








Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price. 
IPRICE F.O.B. WINDSOR 
Write for 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and the name of Maxwell Dealer nearest you 
Address Dept. B.J 


Service and Parts 
Stations at Win- 
nipeg and Wind- | 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Limited, Windsor, Ont. | “” | 
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O you want to see that old 
aluminum kettle as bright 
as it was on the day you bought 
it? Then put a few drops of this 
new pcilie ona cloth and put a 
few rubs on the kettle and you'll be 
surprised — really. Try Parrot Polish 
on your brass, your copper, nickel and 
glassware and you'll wonder how you 
ever get along without it. Parrot Metal 
Polish contains no acids, no ammonia, 
nothing dangerous. It cannot stain or 
hurt your hands. 


Quick and Easy 


Many Household 
. Uses 
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“Remarkable Under Existing Conditions 


HIS LETTER from an advertiser is positive proof that MacLean’s 
not only reaches intelligent Canadian readers, but a class that have the 
means to gratify their desires :— 






MANUFAC Ube bbs 
PLAYER-PIANC 


PIANOS > a 
LONDON Aug. 7, 19158 
MeKnisht, Esq., 
Advertising Manage” 
MeLexan Pub. Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Sir: 
You will naturaily be interested tc know we are getting some 
splendid resuits from our advertising in the McLean magazine. 
Resu +s this year are even better than last. This is remarkable 
wnter existins conditions. 


Inquiries hare been coming in regularly and we have recently 
received three direct inquiries for pianos within as many days, 
wnich is a very fair averace in this ousiness. 

While this letter was not solicited we presune you wili nave 
no objection to receiving a report of this kind in a year when 
manufact irers generally, and particularly in our line, are 
comolaining of very poor resvits. 


Yours very truly, 
Tif’ SHERLOCK=-MANNINC PIANO & ORGAI CO. 


Dict. Stevenson 
e+ tp 


wT 
ate r.N. 


The advertising pages of MacLean’s offer many valuable suggestions in 
buying which our readers are responsive to. Advertise the advantages of 
your particular product to our readers, who have the buying ability and will 
respond to your message 


The MacLean Publis hing Company, Limited 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO, CANADA 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MacLean’s Magazine The Sanitary Engineer 
The Farmer's Magazine Printer & Publisher The Dry Goods Review The Canadian Foundryman 


The Financial Post Hardware & Metal The Men’s Wear Review Canadian Machinery 
The Canadian Grocer The Power House Bookseller & Stationer Marine Engineering of Canada 
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Seven Passenger 


Forty h. p. FOUR 
$1195 


THE BEST CAR THAT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


Lis 
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AUTOMOBILE FACTORIES HAVE EVER BUILT 








This new Forty H. P. FOUR is the evolution of all genuine, hand-buffed leather. The fi h is put on witl 
that Studebaker has and knows, and Studebaker is one 25 color and varnish operations g permanency 
of the world’s GREAT manufacturers This is the Higt illoy steels hay ‘ ed in every vital 
BEST car that Studebaker has ever produced—and at its p 1 higher standards of ur V manufactur 
price of $1,195, one of the best values on the market ing and inspection have been introd d 
T ; —] ’ % ; : 
It gives more for each dollar of its price—and it gives And Lower Price—Never in the hist f the duetre 
higher quality than ever before d ; t f nd ry 
can vaiigg : ' a in Canada has a car of this POWER, size and quality 
More Power— I he new motor, enlarged | to 3% inches been offered at so low a figure Sut reased produc- 
in bore, develops 40 horse-power, is infinitely more tion is not the big reason for the 1 price. The essen 
responsive to the thrott e, and one of the smoothest ial reason is ‘ because it’s a St shaker’ because 
running motors ever built it is the product of one of the world’s greatest manu- 
Greater Comfort—The car is longer—and is larger in facturers and represents economies t y such equip 
every way. Has more room everywhere. It carries 7 ment and experience can effect 
passengers without crowding The driver's seat is , : 
Nivided, and the additional a. in the tonneau ean But See This Car. Your local dealer $3 a new Stude- 
be folded down into recesses in the floor, completely baker ready to show you to-day 


out of sight 


Higher Quality—The upholstery is the finest grade of giving complete specifications. 


STUDEBAKER 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Four-Cylinder Models and Prices. Six-Cylinder Models and Prices. 
Touring Car, 7-passenger..... $1,195 Touring Car, %J-passenger $1,395 
Roadster, 3-passenger ........ Roadster, 3-passenger 1,350 


Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger. 1,495 Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger. 1605 
F.0.B. Walkerville. 








Write for catalog illustrating other 1916 models and 
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Too often we stand back from our mirrors, give 
our complexions a touch or two of the mysterious 
art that lies in our vanity cases and—congratulate 
ourselves that our skins are passing fair. 


never came under any closer inspection 
than we do in our own mirrors, this method would 


If we 


be well and good. 


Go to your mirror how and examine your skin 
Really study it! Find out just the condition 


1 
c lo Sé ly 
it is In. 

Whatever the trouble is, you can make your skin 
what you would love to have it. Like the rest of 
your body, your skin is continually and_ rapidly 

| 


changing. As o/d skin dies, new forms. This ts 
your opportunity. 


bnew 


Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment 
given here. It will free your skin every day of the 
tiny old, dead particles and keep the new skin so 
active that it gradually takes on the clearness, fresh- 
ness and charm of “‘a skin you love to touch.’’ 


Use this treatment once a day 
—preferably just before retiring. | Lather your wash- 
cloth well with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
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FACIAL SO4# 


for Skin. Scatp and Complexion. 
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y™y = §=§=6 Have you ever really 
seen your skin as others see it? 


oodburys & /_ 
acial Soap 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coast 
to coast, including Newfoundland 
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Soap. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. Now, with the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward an outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
Then, finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of tce. 


You will feel the difference the first time you use this é 
treatment. Use it persistently and in ten days or two weeks 
your skin should show a marked improvement—a _ promise 
of that greater clearness, freshness and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. Sy 


A 25e cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a 
month or six weeks of this treatment. Tear out the illustra- 
tion of the cake below and put it in your purse as a reminder 
to go to your druggist and get a cake today. Begin at once 
to get its benefits for your skin. 


* 
S 22> 


Write today for a cake large enough 


for a week’s treatment P 
For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury’s Facial F 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin ¢ 
treatment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s ¢ 


. , + , ¢ 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. F 
For s0cacopy of the Woodbury book,**A Skin you 7 The 
Love to Touch,’ and samples of the Woodbury 7 d 
preparations. Write or mail coupon today. Pd Andrew 
Address The Andrew Jergens Company, Lid z CC 
“ - , we ergens Oo. 
457 Sherbrocke St., Perth, Ontario o 8 , 
F 457 Sherbrooke 


— P 4 Street, 


i Perth, Ont. 





r er 

é (stamps or coin) for Woodbury 

4 samples according to the offer 
Pd above. 


Nam. ccccccccccccccccecccecccccces 
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Number 12 


‘The Woman Question 





called the Peacock Alley of one of our 
leading hotels, drinking tea with an- 
other thing like myself, a man. At the 
next table were a group of Superior Be- 
ings in silk, talking. I couldn’t help over- 
hearing what they said,—at least not 
when I held my head a little sideways. 
They were speaking of the war. 
“There wouldn’t have been any war,” 
said one, “if women were allowed to 
vote.” 
“No, indeed,” chorused all the others. 
The woman who had spoken looked 
about her defiantly. She wore spectacles 
and was of the type that we men used to 
call, in days when we still retained a little 
courage, an Awful Woman. 
“When women have the vote,”’ she went 


| WAS sitting the other day in what is 


on, “there will be no more war. The 
women will forbid it.” 
She gazed about her angrily. She evi- 


dently wanted to be heard. My friend and 
I hid ourselves behind a little fern and 
trembled. 

But we listened. We were hoping that 
the Awful Woman would explain how war 
would be ended. She didn’t. She went 
on to explain instead that when women 
have the vote there will be no more 
poverty, no disease, no germs, no cigarette 
smoking and nothing to drink but water. 

It seemed a gloomy world. 

“Come,” whispered my friend, “this is 
no place for us. Let us go to the bar.” 

“No,” I said, “leave me. I am going to 
write an article on the Woman Question. 
The time has come when it has got to be 
taken up and solved.” 

So I set myself to write it. 


HE woman 

problem may 
be stated some- — __ < 
what after this 
fashion. The 7” 


By STEPHEN 


great majority of the women of to-day 
find themselves without any means of sup- 
port of their own. I refer of course to the 
civilized white women. The gay savage 
in her jungle, attired in a cocoanut leaf, 
armed with a club and adorned with the 
reck of a soda water bottle, is all right. 
Trouble hasn’t reached her yet. Like all 
savages, she has a far better time,—-more 
varied, more interesting, more worthy of 
a human being,—than falls to the lot of 
the rank and file of civilized men and 
women. Very few of us recognize this 
great truth, We have a mean little 
vanity over our civilization. We are 
touchy about it. We do not realize that 
so far we have done little but increase the 
burden of work and multiply the means 
of death. But for the hope of better things 
to come, our civilization would not seem 
worth while. 

But this is a digression. Let us go back. 
The great majority of women have no 
means of support of their own. This is 
true alsoof men. But the men can acquire 
means of support. They can hire them- 
selves out and work. Better still, by the 
industrious process of intrigue rightly 
called busyness, or business, they may 
presently get hold of enough of other 
people’s things to live without working. 
Or again, men can, with a fair prospect of 
success, enter the criminal class, either in 
its lower ranks as a house breaker, or in 
its upper ranks, through politics. Take 
it all in all a man has a certain chance to 
get along in life. 

A woman, on the other hand, has little 
or none. The world’s work is open to her, 
but she can- 
not do it. 
She lacks 
the physical 
strength for 
laying 
bricks or 
digging 
coal. If put 
to work on a 
steel beam a 
hundred 







feet above 
the ground, 
she would 


fall off. For 
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the pursuit of business her head is all 
wrong. Figures confuse her. She lacks 
sustained attention and in point of morals 
the average woman is, even for business, 
too crooked. 

This last point is one that will merit a 
little emphasis. Men are queer creatures. 
They are able to set up a code of rules or 
a standard, ofen quite an artificial one, 
and stick to it. They have acquired the 
art of playing the game. Eleven men can 
put on white flannel trousers and call 
themselves a cricket team, on which an 
entirely new set of obligations, almost a 
new set of personalities, are wrapped 
about them. Women could never be a 
team of anything. 

So it is in business. Men are able to 
maintain a sort of rough and ready code 
which prescribes the particular amount 
of cheating that a man may do under the 
rules. This is called business honesty, 
and many men adhere to it with a dog- 
like tenacity, growing old in it, till it is 
stamped on their grizzled faces, visibly. 
They can feel it inside them like a virtue. 
So much will they cheat and no more. 
Hence men are able to trust one another 
knowing the exact degree of dishonesty 
they are entitled to expect. 

With women it is entirely different. 
They bring to business an unimpaired 
vision. They see it as it is. It would be 
impossible to trust them. They refuse to 
play fair. 


HUS it comes about that woman is 
excluded, to a great extent, from the 
world’s work and the world’s pay. 

There is nothing really open to her ex- 
cept one thing,—marriage. She must 
find a man who will be willing, in return 
for her society, to give her half of every- 
thing he has, allow her the sole use of his 
house during the daytime, pay her taxes, 
and provide her clothes. 

This was, formerly and for many cen- 
turies, not such a bad solution of the ques- 
tion. The women did fairly well out of 
it. It was the habit to marry early and 
often. The “house and home” was an im- 
portant place. The great majority of 
people, high and low, lived on the land. 
The work of the wife and the work of the 
husband ran closely together. 

The two were complementary and fit- 











ted into one another. A woman who had 
to superintend the baking of bread and 
the brewing of beer, the spinning of yarn 
and the weaving of clothes, could not com- 
plain that her life was incomplete. 

Then came the modern age, beginning 
let us say about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The distinguishing marks of it have 
been machinery and the modern city. The 
age of invention swept the people off the 
land. It herded them into factories, creat- 
ing out of each man a poor miserable 
atom divorced from hereditary ties, with 
no rights, no duties, and no place in the 
world except what his wages contract may 


confer on him. Every man for himself, 
and sink or swim, became the order of the 
day. It was nicknamed ‘industrial free- 
dom.’ The world’s production increased 
iom. he world’s production increasec 


enormously. It is 
profited much. 
city,- 
ment, 


politics 


doubtful if the poor 
They obtained the modern 
full of light and noise and excite- 
lively with crime and gay with 

and the free school where they 
learned to read and write, by which means 
they might hold a mirror to their poverty 
They lost the 
quiet of the country side, the murmur of 
the brook and the inspiration of the open 
sky. These are unconscious things, but 
the peasant who has been reared among 


and take a good look at it. 


them, for all his unconsciousness, pines 
and dies without them. It is doubtful if 
the poor have gained. The chaw-bacon 
rustic who trimmed a hedge in the reign 
of George the First, compares well with 
the pale slum-rat of the reign of George V. 

But if the machine age has profoundly 
altered the position of the working man, 
it has done still more with woman. It has 
cispossessed her. Her work has been 
taken away. The machine does it. It 
makes the clothes and brews the beer. The 
roar of the vacuum cleaner has hushed the 
sound of the broom. The proud propor- 
tions of the old-time cook, are dwindled 
to the slim outline of the gas-stove expert 
operating on a beefsteak with the aid of 
a thermometer. And at the close of day 
the machine, wound with a little key, sings 
the modern infant to its sleep, with the 
faultless iullaby of the Victrola. The 
home has passed, or at least is passing out 
of existence. In place of it is the ‘apart- 
me! t’—an incomplete thing, a mere part 
of something; where children are an in- 


, Where hospitality is done through 


trusior 
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twenty-h of December. 
All this the machine age did for woman. 
For a time she suffered—the o1 e thing she 


had learned, in the course of centuries, to 
do with admirable fitness. With each suc- 
of the modern age things 
grew worse instead of better. 


marriage shifted. 


ceeding decade 
The age for 
A wife instead of being 
a help-mate had become a burden that 
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must be carried. It was no longer true 
that two could live on less than one. The 
prudent youth waited till he could ‘afford’ 
a wife. Love itself grew timid. Little 
Cupid exchanged his bow and arrow for 
a book on arithmetic and studied money 
sums. The school girl who flew to Gretna 
Green in a green and yellow cabriolet be- 
side a peach-faced youth,—angrily pur- 
sued by an ancient father of thirty-eight, 
—all this drifted into the pictures of the 
past, romantic but quite impossible. 

Thus the unmarried woman, a quiet dis- 
tinct thing from the ‘old maid’ of ancient 
times, came into existence, and multiplied 
and increased till there were millions of 
her. 


“HEN there rose up in our own time 
or within call of it, a deliverer. It was 
the Awful Woman with the Spectacles, 
and the doctrine that she preached was 
Woman’s Rights. She came as a new 
thing, a hatchet in her hand, breaking 
glass. But in reality she was no new 
thing at all, and has her lineal descent 
in history from age to age. The Romans 
knew her as a sybil and shuddered at her. 
The Middle Ages called her a witch and 
burnt her. The ancient law of England 
named her a scold and ducked her in a 
pond. But the men of the modern age, 
living indoors and losing something of 
their ruder fibre, grew afraid of her. The 
Awful Woman,—meddlesome, vociferous, 
intrusive,—came into her own. 

Her softer sisters followed her. She 
became the leader of her sex. “‘Things are 
all wrong,” she screamed, “with the status 
of women.” Therein she was quite right. 
“The remedy for it all,’’ she howled, “is 
to make women ‘free,’ to give women the 
vote. When once women are ‘free’ every- 
thing will be all right.” Therein the 
woman with the spectacles was, and is, 
utterly wrong. 

The women’s vote, when they get it, 
will leave women much as they were 
before. 


ET it be admitted quite frankly that 
~ women are going to get the vote. With- 
in a very short time all over the British 
Isles and North America,—in the States 
and the nine provinces of Canada, — 
woman suffrage will soon be an accom- 
plished fact. It is a coming event which 
casts its shadow, or its illumination, in 
front of it. The woman’s vote and total 
prohibition are two things that are mov- 
ing across the map with gigantic strides. 
Whether they are good or bad things is 
another question. As 
, it has largely come. 
And as for prohibition, it is going to be 
recorded as one of the results of the 
European War, foreseen by nobody. When 
the King of England decided that the way 
in which he could best help the country 
was by giving up drinking, the admission 
was fatal. It will stand as one of the 
landmarks of British history comparable 
only to such things as the signing of the 
Magna Carta by King John, or the serv- 
ing out of rum and water instead of pure 
rum in the British Navy under George 
Ill. 
So the woman’s vote and prohibition are 
coming. A few rare spots—such as 


They are coming. 
for the women’s vote 





Louisiana, and the City of New York 
—-will remain and offer here and there a 
wet oasis in the desert of dry virtue. Even 
that cannot endure. Before many years 
are past, all over this continent women 
with a vote and men without a drink will 
stand looking at one another and wonder- 
ing, what next? 

For when the vote is reached the woman 
question will not be solved but only begun. 


Little Cupid 
exahanged 
his bow and 
irrow for ¢: 
book on ari-« 
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In and of itself, a vote is nothing. It 
neither warms the skin nor fills the stom- 
ach. Very often the privilege of a vote 
confers nothing but the right to express 
one’s opinion as to which of two crooks is 
the crookeder. 


B UT after the women have obtained the 
vote the question is, what are they 
going to do with it? The answer is, no- 
thing, or at any rate nothing that men 
would not do without them. Their only 
visible use of it will be to elect men into 
office. Fortunately for us all they will 
not elect women. Here and there perhaps 
at the outset, it will be done as the result 
of a sort of spite, a kind of sex antagonism 
bred by the controversy itself. But speak- 
ing broadly the women’s vote will not be 
used to elect women to office. Women do 
not think enough of one another to do that. 
If they want a lawyer they consult a man, 
and those who can afford it have their 
clothes made by men, and their cooking 
done by a chef. As for their money, no 
woman would entrust that to another 
woman’s keeping. They are far too wise 
for that. 

So that the woman’s vote will not re- 
sult in the setting up of female prime 
ministers and of parliaments in which 
the occupants of the treasury bench cast 
languishing eyes across at the flushed 
faces of the opposition. From the utter 
ruin involved in such an attempt at mixed 
government, the women themselves will 
save us. They will elect men. They may 
even pick some good ones. It is a nieé 
question and will stand thinking about. 

But what else, or what further can they 
do, by means of their vote and their rep- 
resentatives to “emancipate” and “liber- 
ate” their sex? 

Many feminists would tell us at once 
that if women had the vote they would 
first and foremost throw everything open 
to women on the same terms as men. 
Whole speeches are made on this point, 
and a fine fury thrown into it, often very 
beautiful to behold. 

The entire idea is a delusion. Practic- 
ally all of the world’s work is open to 
women now, wide open. The only trouble 
is that they can’t do it. There is nothing 
to prevent a woman from managing a 









bank, or organizing a company, or run- 
ning a department store, or floating a 
merger, or building a railway,—except 
the simple fact that she can’t. Here and 
there an odd woman does such things, but 
she is only the exception that proves the 
rule. Such women are merely—and here 
I am speaking in the most decorous bio- 


logical sense,—‘“sports.” The ordinary 
woman cannot do the ordinary man’s 
work. She never has and never will. The 


reasons why she can’t are so many, that 
is, she ‘can’t’ in so many different ways, 
that it is not worth while to try to name 
them. 

Here and there it is true there are 
things closed to women, not by their own 
inability but by the law. This is a gross 
injustice. There is no defence for it. The 
province in which I live, for example, re- 
fuses to allow women to practise as 
lawyers. This is wrong. Women have 
just as good a right to try at being 
lawyers as they have at anything else. 
But even if all these legal disabilities, 
where they exist, were removed (as they 
will be under a woman’s vote) the dif- 
ference to women at large will be infini- 
tesimal. A few gifted “sports” will earn 
a handsome livelihood, but the woman 
question in the larger sense will not move 
one inch nearer to solution. 

The feminists, in fact, are haunted by 
the idea that it is possible for the aver- 
age woman to have a life patterned after 
that of the ordinary man. They imagine 
her as having a career, a profession, a 
vocation,—something which will be her 
“life work” just as selling coal is the life 
work of the coal merchant. 

If this were so, the whole question 
would be solved. Women and men would 
become equal and independent. It is thus 
indeed that the feminist sees them, 
through the roseate mist created by im- 
agination. Husband and wife appear as 
a couple of honorable partners who share 
a house together. Each is off to business 
in the morning. The husband is, let us 
say, a stock broker: the wife manufac- 
tures iron and steel. The wife is a 
Liberal, the husband a Conservative. At 
their dinner they have animated discus- 
sions over the tariff till it is time for them 
to go to their clubs. 


She came as 
a new thing, 
a hatchet in 
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These two impossible creatures haunt 
the brain of the feminist and disport them 
in the pages of the up-to-date novel. 

The whole thing is mere fiction. It is 
quite impossible for women,—the aver- 
age and ordinary women,—to go in for 
having a career. Nature has forbidden 
it. The average woman must necessarily 
have,—I can only give the figures rough- 
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ly,—about three and a quarter children. 
She must replace in the population her- 
self and her husband with something over 
to allow for the people who never marry 
and for the children that do not reach 
maturity. If she fails to do this the popu- 
lation comes to an end. Any scheme of 
social life must allow for these three and 
a quarter children and for the years of 
“are that must be devoted to them. The 
vacuum cleaner can take the place of the 
housewife. It cannot replace the mother. 
No man ever said his prayers at the knees 
of a vacuum cleaner, or drew his first les- 
sons in maniiness and worth from the 
sweet old-fashioned stories that a vacuum 
cleaner told. Feminists of the enraged 
kind may talk as they will of the paid at- 


tendant and the expert baby-minder. 
Fiddlesticks! These things are a mere 
supplement, useful enough but as far 


away from the realities of motherhood 
as the vacuum cleaner itself. But the 
point is one that need not be labored. 
Sensible people understand it as soon as 
said. With fools it is not worth while to 
argue. 


I UT, it may be urged, there are, even 
as it is, a great many women who are 
working. The wages that they receive 
are extremely low. They are lower in 
most cases than the wages for the same, 
or similar work, done by men. Cannot the 
woman's vote at least remedy this? 

Here is something that deserves think- 
ing about and that is far more nearly 
within the realm of what is actual and 
possible than wild talk of equalizing and 
revolutionizing the sexes. 

It is quite true that women’s work is 
underpaid. But this is only a part of a 
larger social injustice. 

The case stands somewhat as follows: 
Women get low wages because low wages 
are all that they are worth. Taken by 
itself this is a brutal and misleading state- 
ment. What is meant is this. The re- 
wards and punishments in the unequal 
and ill-adjusted world in which we live 
are most unfair. The price of anything, 
—sugar, potatoes, labor, or anything else, 
—varies according to the supply and de- 
mand: if many people want it and few 
can supply it the price goes up: if the 
contrary it goes down. If enough cab- 
bages are brought to market they will not 
bring a cent a piece, no matter what it 
cost to raise them. 

On these terms each of us sells his labor. 
The lucky ones, with some rare gift, or 
trained capacity, or some ability that by 
mere circumstance happened to be in a 
great demand, can sell high. If there 
were only one night plumber in this city, 
and the water pipes in a dozen homes of a 
dozen millionaires should burst all at 
once, he might charge a fee like that of a 
consulting lawyer. 

On the other hand the unlucky sellers 
whose numbers are greater than the de- 
mand,—the mass of common laborers,— 
get a mere pittance. To say that their 
wage represents all that they produce is 
to argue in acircle. It is the mere pious 
quietism with which the well-to-do man 


who is afraid to think boldly on social 
questions drugs his conscience to sleep. 
So it stands with women’s wages. It 
is the sheer numbers of the women them- 
selves, crowding after the few jobs that 
they can do, that brings them down. It 
has nothing to do with the attitude of men 
collectively towards the lump. 


It cannot be form of 


women it 
remedied by any 





woman’s freedom. 


Its remedy is bound up 
with the general removal of social in- 
justice, the general abolition of poverty, 
which is to prove the great question of 
the century before us. The question of 
women’s wages is a part of the wages’ 
question. 

To my thinking the whole idea of mak- 
ing women free and equal (politically) 
with men as a way of improving their 
status, starts from a wrong and 
proceeds in a wrong direction. 


basis 


Women need not more freedom but less. 
Social policy should proceed from the 
fundamental truth that women are and 
must be dependent. If they cannot be 
looked after by an individual (a thing on 
which they took their chance in earlier 
days) they must be looked after by the 
State. To expect a woman, for example, 
if left by the death of her husband with 
young children without support, to main- 
tain herself by her own efforts, is the most 
absurd mockery of freedom ever devised. 
Earlier generations of mankind, for all 
that they lived in the jungle and wore 
cocoanut leaves, knew nothing of it. To 
turn a girl loose in the world to work for 
herself, when there is no work to be had, 
or none at a price that will support life, 
is a social crime. 

I am not attempting to show in what 
way the principle of woman’s dependence 
should be worked out in detail in legisla- 
tion. Nothing short of a book could deal 
with it. All that the present article at- 
tempts is the presentation of a point of 
view. 


HAVE noticed that my clerical friends, 

on the rare occasions when they are 
privileged to preach to me, have a way of 
closing their sermons by “leaving their 
congregations with a thought.” It is a 
good scheme. It suggests an inexhaust- 
ible fund of reserve thought not yet tap- 
ped. It keeps the congregation, let us 
hope, in a state of trembling eagerness 
for the next instalment. 

With the readers of this article I do 
the same. I leave them with the thought 
that perhaps in the modern age it is not 
the increased freedom of woman that is 
needed but the increased recognition of 
their dependence. Let the reader remain 
agonized over that ti!l I write something 
else. 



































DEN -BYRA, 


Verse and Decoration by 


Egbert C. Reed. 


She has bred our best from her fertile breast; 
She has suckled our sea-born brood: 

And now in the thrall of the Red God’s call, 
When her dugs are crimson hued, 

Will she mother ‘us still through our day of ill, 
With the gift of her fortitude? 


On her wave upcurled we have swept the world, 
IF'rom the East to the Arctic snow; 

From the burning sand of no man’s land 

To the haunt of the Esquimaux; 

Will she fail her breed in the day of need, 

When the blasts of oppression blow? 


We are hers by the right of our sea-sprung might: 


We were born where she ebbed and flowed: 
On her throbbing tide we have opened wide 
A broad and beaten road. 

And her keel-seared main shall see agai 
The path that a Nelson strode. 












































The Next Man Up: sy w. a. craick 


OW often one 
hears some 
such questions 


as these raised—Who 
is likely to succeed So- 
and-So in the presi- 
dency of  such-and- 
such a_ corporation? 
What are A’s chances 
of stepping into B’s 
shoes, when B retires 
from the position of 
general manager of 
C Company? Is M or 
N the next man in line 
for the active control 
of this or that big fin- 
ancial institution? 

This speculation is 
quite natural. When 
so much business is 
being done on _ the 
strength of future de- 
velopments, it is not 
unreasonable to give 
consideration to what 
may possibly eventu- 
ate in the way of ot 
changed managements. 
Much may depend on 
whether this man or 
that succeeds to pow- 
er. The policy of the 
former may run in one direction—that of 
the latter may lie in an entirely opposite 
direction. Differences of character, habit 
and outlook, may have a very powerful 
bearing on the outcome. 

Even beyond these practical consider- 
ations, there is a certain fascination in 
sizing up possibilities of preferment in 
big business. It is human nature to 
evince an insatiable curiosity regarding 
the future. While men often turn to 
gamble on the most uncertain and capri- 
cious matters, the deepest interest must 
inevitably lie in those circumstances of 
life with which human beings are per- 
sonally associated. 

In point of fact, however, in the case of 
most of the larger corporations of the 
country, the problem of a likely succession 
becomes quite a simple one. Recognizing 
the force of the inevitable, these big con- 
cerns have so adjusted their organizations 
that for practically every official of stand- 
ing on their staffs, there is an understudy 
or one who could on short notice, step 
into his superior’s place and do his work. 
It is an obviously necessary provision and 
at no point is its value more evident than 
in that final seat of authority—the office 
of the general manager. Here tempor- 
ary chaos might reign, were the chief 
executive to be suddenly removed, leaving 
no one with the requisite knowledge or 
training to pick up the threads and carry 
on the business of the company without 
trouble or delay. 

Who, then, are the next men up, the 
coming chief officials, in the case of the 
big business and financial concerns of 
the Dominion? That there are such men 
is obvious; that their prospective promo- 
tion is already to all intents and pur- 
poses, cut and dried, is a fair assump- 
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tion; that some day, sooner or later, and 
barring accident, they will become out- 
standing figures in the business life of 
the country, may almost be taken for 
granted. On the basis of their eventual 
prominence, if not on account of any pres- 
ent fame they may possess, these men 
should be persons of considerable public 
interest even now. 


PART from Governmental possibil- 
4 ities at Ottawa, which are admitted- 
ly of very great general importance, 
there is probably no question of succession 
to office in Canada of more compelling 
interest than that to the presidency of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. So 
powerful has this corporation become and 
so widespread has its sphere of influence 
grown that in prestige as a business con- 
cern, it ranks second only to the Dom- 
inion Government itself. To hold office 
as its chief executive is to occupy a proud 
position in the life of the country, while 
to rank as a prospective successor to that 
chief executive is to be in line for one of 
the most spectacular promotions in the 
business affairs of the Dominion. 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, who has been 
president of the company since 1898, is 
still, comparatively speaking, in the 
prime of life. He was born in 1853, and 
is consequently only sixty-two years of 
age. When so much of the important 
work of the world is being done nowa- 
days by men between sixty and seventy, 
it is quite within the possibilities that 
Sir Thomas may continue to control the 
destinies of the C. P. R. for several years 
to come. At the same time, the uncer- 
tainties of life are such that it would be 
folly for a corporation of the size and 
importance of the big railway company to 
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be without the services 
of a man who could in 
case of necessity take 
up the chief execu- 


tive’s work without 
delay. 

Who, therefore, is 
slated for the presi- 
dency after Sir 
Thomas retires? Who 


is the crown prince of 
the big transportation 
enterprise? To name 
the person with any 
degree of definiteness 
is impossible. Boards 
of directors have a 
way at times of up- 
setting all calcula- 


tions. Yet, there are 
certain straws that 
show how the wind 


blows, and one of the 
most significant of 
‘ of these was the action 
taken last year on the 
retirement of Vice- 
David Mc- 
Nicoll. Mr. MeNicoll 


UP” IN ; 
was vice-president in 


THE 


George Bury charge of the com- 
pany’s eastern lines, 
while western lines 


were under the control of Vice-President 
George Bury. Both reported to the presi- 
dent, and both were on a parity so far 
as authority went, except that Mr. Mc- 
Nicoll had the additional standing which 
membership in the board of directors im- 
parted. 

Following Mr. MeNicoll’s withdrawal 
from active participation in the manage- 
ment of the road, a change was made in 
the organization. Instead of leaving the 
office of vice-president in charge of east- 
ern lines as it was, its scope was enlarged 
to embrace all lines, and while a vice- 
president for western lines was still re- 
quired, his authority was to be subsidiary 
to that of the new vice-president for all 
lines. The man, therefore, who was sel- 
ected for the latter position, was to be 
a powerful figure in the system and 
quite plainly was to rank next to the 
president, 

Mr. Bury received the appointment, 
and at the same time was constituted a 
member of the board of directors. As the 
only vice-president of the company, who 
is a director, and as the occupant of the 
very important office described, he is un- 
questionably to be regarded as the com- 
ing man in the C. P. R. organization. It 
is quite true that rumor mentions one or 
two other possibilities for preferment, 
but as matters now stand, public opinion 
considers Mr. Bury as the next man in 
line for promotion. 

For many years Canada has had to 
look to the United States for its higher 
railroad officials. Sir William Van Horne, 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the late C. M. 
Hays and E. J. Chamberlin, were all 
born across the border and received their 
training as railroad men on American 
lines. Mr. Bury, on the other hand, 
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P 
comes of the new generation of native- 
fficials, who have spent all their 
working days in the employ of Canadian 
He belorgs by birth to Montreal, 
and he started his career at the age of 
seventeen, and in the service of the com- 
pany with which he 
Oddly enough, it 
Shaughnessy’s 


bory 


roads. 


is still associated. 
was in Sir Thomas 
office that the young man 
obtained employment. Knighthood and 
presidential responsibilities were then 
far beyond the dreams of the brisk Irish- 
American railroader, who was at that 
period, filling the position of purchasing 
agent for the C. P. R., and it may be pre- 
sumed that his new clerk had still less 
idea that one day both he and his super- 
ior would be occupying the highest sta- 
tions in the service of the company. 

For a short period, after his prelimin- 
ary training under Mr. Shaughnessy, Mr. 
jury acted as private secretary to Sir 
William Van Horne, then general man- 
of the road. Just to show how he 
never lost an opportunity to improve him- 
self while in this position, it may be men- 
tioned that whenever he traveled with Sir 
William, either in Canada or the United 


+ 


states, he was to spel d every 


ager 


, 
accustomed 


of his spare time in prowling 

sund yards and terminals taking in 
things were done. Following his ex- 

ce as private secretary he was 

"erree from the clerical to the 

ng department appointed 

nt superintendent at North Bay. 

I'rom then o1 promotion came _ to him 


rapidly. He was ambitious, energetic 
the approbation of 
took pains to post him- 
nected with 
activity, but on 


general, becoming 


and eager to secure 
his superiors. He 
self, not only on matters cor 
his immediate sphere of 


railroad problems in 
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thereby an all- 
round authority 
and valuable ac- 
cordingly. 


HE name of 

George Bury 
first began to come 
into prominence 
about eight years 
ago, at the time he 
received the ap- 
pointment of assist- 
ant general man- 
ager of western 
lines. He was then 
stationed at Winni- 
peg, and was right- 
hand man to the 
late Sir William 
Whyte. Two years 
later he was pro- 
moted to be general 
manager, and on 
the retirement of 
Sir William in 
1911, succeeded him 
as vice-president in 
charge of all lines 
west of Lake Su- 
perior. During this 
period, Mr. Bury 
was active in mak- 
ing those enlarge- 
ments and_ recon- 
structions that 
were features of 


the railway development of the last de- 
cade in Western Canada. 


A “live wire’ 


is the description accord- 


ed Mr. Bury by those easterners who have 
been brought into contact with him for 
the first time since his return to Mont- 


real from the west. 


His activity, 
coupled with his 
western ideas of 
how things should 


be done, has served 
to infuse a new and 
vigorous life into 
the head office or- 
ganization. He has 
introduced numer- 
ous innovations, 
has made drastic 
economic reforms, 
and is bending his 
energies to the so- 
lution of the press- 
ing problem of the 
day- best to 
give a maximum of 
mini- 


how 


service at a 
mum of expense. 
In appearance, Mr. 
Bury is of medium 


height and stocky 
build, with light- 
colored hair and 
moustache. He is 


of a quick, nervous 
temperament; is an 
energetic worker 
arid a man not only 
of administrative 
ability but of in- 
ventive genius and 
literary tastes. He 


was forty-nine years of age on his last 
birthday. 


\*Q much for prospective succession in 
the case of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. What of its old-time 
rival, the Grand Trunk? Here, the spec- 
ulator in future promotions is faced with 
a somewhat more puzzling problem. In 
the Canadian Pacific organization, one 
of the company’s vice-presidents, by 
reason of superior authority and mem- 
bership in the board of directors, admit- 
tedly takes precedence; in the Grand 
Trunk, all the vice-presidents are sup- 
posed to stand on a parity, and it is im- 
possible to say that this official or that 
is, by vote of the board of directors or 
otherwise, superior to his colleagues. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, in the 
case of the Grand Trunk, to discriminate 
among the vice-presidents and seek to de- 
termine which of them is popularly, or in 
the estimation of railroad men, at least, 
regarded as next in line for advancement. 
At the present moment, Vice-President 
Howard G. Kelley appears to be the fav- 
orite. The departments over which he 
presides are undoubtedly of prime im- 
portance in the railway organization, and 
for this reason, if for no other, it might 
naturally be assumed that next to those 
of .President Chamberlin himself, his 
duties are of the greatest moment in the 
management of the road. He is in charge 
of construction, transportation and main- 
tenance—three of the vital branches of 
railway operation, and while his col- 
leagues in the departments of finance, 
law, traffic, etc., are handling weighty 
matters in their respective spheres of 
influence, it is generally admitted that 
his work is exceptionally important, giv- 
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Jobn Aird, one of the strong men in Canadian banking, who during 


the recent protracted illness of General Manager Laird, 
has been exercising the full powers of management 


ing him an implied, if not an actual, pre- 
cedence among them. 

Mr. Kelley is another of those Amer- 
ican-trained railroaders who has come 
over the line to help Canadians run their 
railway systems. Born in Philadelphia 
fifty-seven years ago, he graduated from 
the Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania 
as a civil engineer and entered the em- 
ploy of the Northern Pacific Railway in 
1881, being assistant engineer on loca- 
tion, construction and bridge work. Then 
followed some experience as a mining 
engineer, after which he reverted to rail- 
way work and was connected in an en- 
gineering capacity with several western 
roads. It was from one of the latter that 
he was selected by the late C. M. Hays 
in 1907 to become chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk, while four years later, in 
recognition of efficient service, he was 
advanced to his present position. 

There can be little doubt that much of 
the credit for the steady improvement in 
Grand Trunk service of late years belongs 
to Mr. Kelley. His training as an engin- 
eer has had its influence on his work, and 
he has approached problems that have 
confronted him in a broad and far-sighted 
manner. He believes thoroughly in or- 
ganization under competent heads, while 
he has a way of quietly inspiring enthusi- 
asm that is slowly but surely having its 
effect. He is popular on the road and 


being a very active individual with plenty - 


of go about him, he makes his influence 
felt personally from end to end of the 
line. 

Personally, Mr. Kelley is on the short 
side, so far as height is concerned, but he 
is the possessor of a very remarkable 
head that distinguishes him as a man of 
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exceptional brain- 
power. He makes a 
very delightful 
companion on the 
road, and is as 
courteous and hos- 
pitable a person as 
one could wish to 
meet. Being a man 
of education and 
refinement he 
evinces many quali- 
ties that the aver- 
age railroader is 
not supposed to 
possess, and in both 
manner and ap- 
pearance holds his 
own in any com- 
pany. It is under- 
stood that he is 
highly regarded by 
the English direct- 
ors, who place much 
confidence in his 
judgment on mat- 
ters pertaining to 
construction and 
maintenance. 

Of course Mr. 
Chamberlin, the 
present head of the 
Grand Trunk Sys- 
tem is by no means 
. an old man. As a 

matter of fact he is 

just six years the 
senior of Mr. Kelley and in the ordinary 
course he should have many years more 
of active connection with the corporation. 
Still as matters stand to-day, Mr. Kelley 
is to be regarded as 
the second figure in 
the management 
and a presumptive 
successor to the 
president but 
whether or not he 
will eventually ad- 
vance to this posi- 
tion is dependent 
on sO many con- 
tingencies that he 
would be a _ bold 
man who would 
dare to make the 
prophecy. 
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ASSING now to 

the third big 
railway system a 
somewhat more 
complicated situ- 
ation is encount- 
ered. If the line of 
succession appears 
fairly clear cut in 
the case of the Can- 
adian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk Sys- 
tems, the same can 
hardly be said of 
the Canadian 
Northern. There is 
this essential dif- THE ASSISTANT 
ference at the out- 


set. The former are As bext in co 


corporations owned 
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by thousands of shareholders and their 
chief officials are in a sense employees of 
the respective companies. The latter is a 
company, the controlling interest in which 
belongs to a second company—Mackenzie, 
Mann & Co.—of which the highest officials 
of the road are the principal owners. In 
other words office and ownership go to- 
gether in the case of the Canadian 
Northern, as they do not in the case of 
the other corporations. 

Apropos of the firm name—Mackenzie, 
Mann & Co.—the story of how it origi- 
nated is not without historic interest. 
When William Mackenzie and Donald 
Mann started their railroad enterprise, 
they went to the head office of the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce in Toronto with 
the intention of opening an account. They 
had both been engaged in contracting on 
a large scale and had a considerable sum 
of money to deposit. Indeed, Sir William 
maintains that they had more ready cash 
that day than they have ever had since. 

After interviewing B. E. Walker, then 
general manager, the latter took them 
down to the banking room and gave in- 
structions to open an account. Immedi- 
ately the question arose, under what name 
should it be placed on the books. The pair 
looked at each other questioningly when 
Mann said, “How old are you Mackenzie?” 
On learning that Mackenzie was the older 
Mann said, “Then call it Mackenzie & 
Mann.” It was accordingly about to be 
written down, Mackenzie & Mann, when 
the senior partner exclaimed, “Make it 
Mackenzie, Mann & Co. I’ve got a son 
that I want to bring in some day and the 
company can include him. 

So Mackenzie, Mann & Co. it became, 
but unfortunately the boy referred to did 





GENERAL MANAGER OF THE BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


nmand to Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, 
A. D. Braithwaite holds a conspicuous positior 
in Canadian banking circles. 


I 
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not live to enter the partner- 
ship. Alexander Mackenzie, 
Sir William’s eldest son, who 
gave every promise of becom- 
ing as able a man as his 
father and one who might 
have been expected to attain 
high standing in Canadian 
affairs, was cut off almost on 
the threshold of his career. 
The circumstance that 
ownership plays an important 
part in the C.N.R. situation 
introduces an element which 
makes predictions as to prob- 
able developments extremely 
difficult. It may seem natural 
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as any of the four are in 
harness and the Canadian 
Northern fabric is_ intact, 
they will be individually or 
collectively the dominating 
force in its management. Un- 
der present circumstances, 
should Sir William suddenly 
step out, Sir Donald would un- 
questionably step in. Should 
both retire, Z. A. Lash or 
D. B. Hanna would undoubt- 
edly follow them in office, even 
though room might have to be 
found at the same time on the 
directorate for the younger 
generation. 

These possibilities are fair- 


to suppose that when the time 
comes for the two doughty 
railroad knights—Sir Wil- 
liam and Sir Donald—to step 
e, their offices will be filled 
heir sons and heirs. This 
would be quite reasonable of 
course, but still certain con- 
tingencies might arise, which 
would make this course im- 


ly certain, but one recalls that, 
with the exception of Mr. 
Hanna, who will be fifty-sevn 
this year, the other three men 
are now well past the three- 
score mark, Sir Donald sixty- 
two and Mr. Lash sixty-nine. 
It is tolerably well known that 
both Sir William and Sir Don- 
ald would be glad to step aside 
when once the system is com- 
plete, assuming honorary po- 
sitions on the board and allow- 
ing others to take up the more 

é arduous duties of manage- 
one very influential Canadian, ee Ce RGEST BANK a ment. The reflection suggests 
when asked the question, who ©. & Mell. af the Bovel Bask. te ae Eee the question, who are the men 
would be the next president of deserves credit for a good deal of the Bank's in training to take their 
the Canadian Northern Sys- progress of recent years. places eventually? Or to put 
tem, replied, oy. don’t know, ’ it more bluntly, who are the 
but I am confident he will be nominated Hanna. The two former are the con- next men up in the Canadian Northern 
by the cabinet of the day.” structive forces that are calling the sys- organization? 

As the situation exists at the present tem into being. Mr. Lash is the very 
moment, the Canadian Northern is vir- necessary legal ally of the owners, while 
tually a four-man proposition. That is to Mr. Hanna is the controlling power in the 
ay, there are four big men in control of operating department. 

affairs—Mackenzie, Mann, Lash and It is quite safe to predict that so long 


possible. There is the pros- 
pect of Government interven- 
tion for one thing and, that 
this is not entirely outside the 
probabilities, is the view of 
many thinking people. Indeed, 





HE question is a plural one. It is 

doubtful whether Sir William Mac- 

kenzie himself would be able to place 
Continued on Page 103. 
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By Lucy Betty McRaye 
spon October fires her beacons with a brand of frost and flame; 
The maples burn from hill to hill to mark the way she came, 
mee. With scarlet and with crimson leaves the woods emblazoned be 
id eens C4 When tanned October sets a light to every maple tree. 
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The apples lie in ruddy heaps beneath the rifled boughs; 

The upturned earth is brown and cool beneath the furrowing ploughs: 
The young blades of the new wheat grow as virginal and green 

As meadows in the lap of spring, the umber fields between. 
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Round as a yellow pumpkin is, rises an autumn moon: 

The empty corn shocks in the grip of rough winds shake and croon: 
Fantastic as a tawny line of witches, lean and dry 

Astride to ride on Hallow’een across a velvet sky. 


The vines are stripped and garnered are the golden harvest sheaves: 
The ripe nuts cluster underneath the bronze and russet leaves: 

The scented smoke of burning brush wreathes in a thin blue haze 
When dusky-eyed October sets the maple trees ablaze. 








The Years of the Wicked 


ISS HEPZIBAH’S 
bare foot took on 
the appearance of a 


white lily as it dipped cauti- 
ously into the shaft of moon- 
light. The shaft of moonlight streamed 
in between the cretonne curtains and 
came to rest in an irregular patch on the 
rag carpet beside the bed. The bed itself 
creaked; the utmost stealth of movement 
notwithstanding, it creaked so loudly in 
the quiet 2 a.m. that Miss Hepzibah held 
her breath and listened in sudden panic. 

Above the throbbing of her pulses she 
could hear the breathing of the dog. That 
was all. She wasn’t worrying about 
Prinney; for he was pretty well trained 
and, while he was nose-on to the crack at 
the bottom of the door with the clothes- 
line that tied him to the bed-post taut as 
a bow-string, he hadn’t let out a sound. 

There was a certain business-like men- 
ace in that silence which seemed to sub- 
stantiate the grim assurance possessing 
the lines of Miss Peters’ mouth as she 
tip-toed about the room. Also there was 
a gun hanging on a rack beside the bed 
a doubled-barrelled affair, a muzzle-load- 
ing old-timer that had killed many deer 
in its day. The knife which dangled on 
the bed-post, where it would be handy for 
severing the bulldog’s leash in an emer- 
gency, was just a plain domestic butcher- 
knife which Miss Hepzibah used for cut- 
ting up rhubarb stalks and so forth; but 
one could have shaved with it quite 
handily—almost. In fact, Miss Hepzibah 
Peters was armed—to the teeth! 








EACHING for the gun, she wound 

the dog’s line several times around 
her wrist and quietly turned the knob of 
the door. With a flaming red dressing- 
gown wrapped about her meagre form 
and pale blue woolen bedroom slippers 
peeping out now and then beneath the 
hem, she began a cautious advance. On 
the landing, half way down the stairs, she 
pulled the dog behind her and craned her 
thin neck forward till the moonlight, shin- 
ing through the glass of the front door, 
bathed her forehead and used her two 
front curl-papers to make a shadow on 
the wall that looked like the devil. 

There was nobody in the hallway be- 
low. The sounds seemed to be coming 
from the parlor. That was the room 
which she kept shut up with blinds drawn. 
One by one, the family had gone to the 
cemetery from this room. It contained 
all the family heirlooms, including a 
melodeon whose yellowed keys nobody 
ever fingered, mohair chairs upon which 
nobody ever sat now, a pair of china dogs 
which nobody ever played with and sun- 
dry black walnut frames enclosing crayon 
portraits which nobody ever looked at 
except Miss Hepzibah. 

For she lived alone now, Miss Hepzibah 
—very much alone indeed—and she did 
not encourage visitors. The few whom 
Prinney and his mistress did tolerate 
were content to munch their cookies and 
sip their raspberry vinegar in the kitchen; 
certainly the fine rag carpet which 
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lllustrated by 


HARRY 
Grandmother had made with her own 
hands was no place for stains and 


crumbs. 

So the parlor was the room which was 
kept shut up till the air was musty. And 
that was where Miss Peters hid a little, 
old, Japanese urn, of brass—hid it in a 
dark corner beneath a board that was 
loose in the flooring. And this urn had 
money in it—-not very much, barely 
enough for her to live on without selling 
the old place. 

Peeking breathlessly through the crack 
of the open door, she had just noted 
that the blinds were all up as far as 
they would go, admitting a flood of moon- 
light, when the dog broke away from 
her abruptly and with a ferocious growl 
charged into the room as if shot from a 
catapult. 

Followed a hoarse yell, a crash of glass, 
the black figure of a man diving through 
the window, the black streak of the bull- 
dog, leaping after—running feet, bark- 
ing! 

Miss Hepzibah had been knocked off 
her feet by the dog’s sudden plunge. She 
picked herself up slowly, hobbled over to 
the window and glanced out. Then she 
crossed to the dark corner where the car- 
pet was turned back and a black hole 
yawned in the flooring. The little, old, 
Japanese urn was lying on its side not 
far away and, when its owner had finished 
picking up the scatter, she put it back, 
replaced the board and drew the carpet 
over it once more. 

On one of the chairs a thirty-two-cali- 
bre revolver shone wickedly in the moon- 
light, evidence of a haste inspired by an 
over-powering fear of dogs. Miss Hepzi- 
bah handled the thing gingerly and tossed 
it out the broken window. 

She went back to her bedroom. There 
she lit the lamp, laid out her best lustre 
dress and her ridiculous little black bon- 
net, rusty with age and use, and proceeded 
to make a careful toilet. When her front 
hair was frizzed to her satisfaction and 
the bonnet ribbons tied to suit her, she 
hunted up the Grandfather’s worn old 
carpet bag and descended to the kitchen. 
Here she lifted a trap door and climbed 
down carefully into the cellar where a 
hanging shelf, that was laden with a 
variety of things, swung to and fro to 
the touch. 

And all this time Miss Peters was as 
coldly purposeful as she could be. Her 
thin, sallow face was set in dominant 
severity; her eyes glittered like bits of 
metal; her feelings seemed to be all 
curled up inside her and her outward 
calm was the deceit of placid surfaces be- 
neath which rage dangerous torrents 
deep down. 


HEN she came up from the cellar 
she blew out the lamp, left it on the 
table with some matches beside it, picked 
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up the muzzle-loader that 
had killed many deer in its 
day and, marching out of 
the house, deposited it and 
the carpet-bag on the step 
while she locked the door behind her. Not 
till then did she look to see which tree the 
midnight intruder had chosen. 

He had chosen well. The big willow 
forked about four feet from the ground 
and lent itself more readily to hasty 
ascent than any of the others. Leaving 
the carpet-bag on the doorstep, Miss 
Hepzibah marched down the graveled 
walk between the borders of Sweet Wil- 
liam and Forget-me-not and_ struck 
straight across to the tree at the foot of 
which the bulldog growled his savage re- 
gret. In the bright moonlight her angular 
form bore down like a Nemesis. 

“For heaven’s sake, call off that dog!” 
called the man hoarsely. “It’s me—your 
nephew—Dan.” 

She stooped to peer upward, squinting 
her eyes to catch sight of the black shape 
of him among the shifting moon mottles 
on the leaves. 

“You'll be a-climbin’ down now,” she 
commanded. 

“Call off that hell-hound, d’you hear 
me!” he roared. 


C= spoke sharply to the dog, who 
\J whimpered and trotted over to her 
side obediently. Once more she twisted 
the dragging rope about her wrist. 
“You'll be a-climbin’ down,” she re- 


peated, a trifle louder. And he started 
downward, laughing shortly, one eye 
fastened warily on the dog. He paused 


in the fork of the tree. 


“Nice doggie! Nice ol’ feller!” 


“He won’t be a-bitin’ you ‘less I be 
a’tellin’ him to. You’ll be a-climbin’ 
down!” 

“Right-o. Down it is.” He jumped and 


started forward very much at his ease. 

“Stop!” shrilled Miss Hepzibah. She 
raised the gun. “You jest stop where you 
be or I’ll shoot you!” 

“Wh—why, Aunt Zib! Aintcha tumbled 
to me yet? Don’t you know who I am?” 

“I know who you be, Danny Larcombe, 
right well. Turn your back and march 
straight ahead. We be a-goin’ to the 
stable to hitch up old Bill.” 

“Not so fast!” His eyes had narrowed 
with quick suspicion. “Not by a darn 
sight! I don’t mind helpin’ you to hitch 
up, but I gotter know where you’re goin’.” 

“When the time comes fer you to know, 
Danny Larcombe, you'll know. You be 
a-comin’ with me. What’s more, I bean’t 
a-goin’ to stand fer no foolin’ this time.” 
“This time?” he echoed, scowling 
angrily. “Say, ol’ girl, you better cut out 
the funny business an’ talk a little sense! 


Savvy?” 


H E took a threatening step towards 
her, at which she promptly unwound 
one loop of the dog’s rope from her wrist. 
He saw the movement and his. heavy jaw 
dropped. Something very like triumph 
flashed into Miss Hepzibah’s eyes. 
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“Some time ago, Danny Larcombe,” she 
began with quiet determination, “you 
stole some money fer which you went to 
jail. You lied to me about it—writ that 
you didn’t do it—an’ when you broke out 
an’ come runnin’ fer me I was fooled into 
helpin’ you to git away from them as was 
I thought mebbe you’d 
fresh start down there in 
where you said you was agoin’. 


a-lookin’ fer you. 
be a-gittin’ a 


the States 


“An’ what do I find, Danny Larcombe? 
I find that you was a-lyin’ all the time— 
that you was nothin’ but a thief! An’ to 


prove it I find you back here now—in my 
house—-in the act o’ stealin’ every cent I 
hev in the world! There be them as be 
worth their salt, Danny Larcombe,” cried 
Miss Hepzibah, indignantly, “an’ there be 
them as ain’t!” She waved her arm to- 
ward the stable. 

“We go now to hitch up old Bill an’ 
we'll jest be a-drivin’ over to the Pen’ten- 
tiary you broke out o’ an’ we kin make it 
nicely by sun-up ef we’re a-gettin’ started 
to wust.” 


Larcombe swore. He scoffed loudly. 
Nevertheless his eye was wild as he 
glanced quickly about him. The dog 


growled, tugging at the line and whining 
with desire. Miss Hepzibah let another 
loop drop from her wrist. The man stared 
at her intently and for the first time fear 
crept into his look. 

“Aw now, Aunt Zib, you can’t be 
meanin’ all that,” he objected in a jocular 
tone. “Why, Aunt Zib—Why, say, I 
wasn’t tryin’ to swipe your coin. Think 
I’d do that after the way you’ve always 
me? What kind of a 
nephew d’you take me fer anyway?” He 
laughed at the very idea. “Honest, Aunt 
Zib, I wasn’t—” 

“Quit lyin’! snapped Miss Hepzibah, 
her eyes blazing with sudden wrath. “I 
beant a-goin’ to wait much longer, Danny 
Larcombe, fer you to be a-marchin’ to the 
stable. I'll be a-turnin’ the dog on you 
when I count three ’less you be a-movin’ 
the way I be a-tellin’ you ta! Ef the dog 
don’t git you, I'll jest be a-shootin’ you !— 
One!” 


been so good to 


“Fer heaven’s sake, Aunt Zib, listen a 
minute, will you! Have you gone clean 
dippy? Y’ain’t meanin’—?” 

“Two!” 

The dog snarled as he felt the rope 
loosen still another loop. He strained for- 
ward eagerly. 

“Now look here, Aunt Zib, you hold on 
a minute! I’m—” 

“72 ree big 

“Goin’, doggonit!” 
comhe, savagely. 


A BOUT he 
4 anxious, 


finished Dan Lar- 


went, overpoweringly 


and started forward with 
alacrity towards the ramshackle, old 
stable in the rear of the premises, Miss 


Hepzibah following grimly and the dog’s 
drooling jaws within a yard of his heels. 

It did not take long to get the harness 
on the old horse. Larcombe lingered near 
the lantern, after lighting it, stroking one 
big hand along the animal’s neck. 

“Well Bill, ol’ boy, I ain’t seen you fer 
quite some time. Wonder if you’ve fergot 
me plumb, same as her,” he apostrophized. 
“Eh, ol’ nag? D’you ’member the little kid 
you used to ride on your back?” He laid 
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his head on the old horse’s neck with a 
show of affection. 

“Drop that knife! Drop it, I say!” 

The words came like the spilling of 
marbles on the surface of thick glass, 
so quick and hard and sharp they were. 
Miss Hepzibah thrust forward the muzzle 
of the gun till the black holes; of it stared 
cavernous menace. 

“T told you afore I beant a-goin’ to hev 
no foolin’, Danny Larcombe!” 

He stared at her with a new respect as 
he loosened the clutch of his fingers on the 
wooden handle of the cobbler’s knife that 
was stuck in the stable beam, where she 
had left it one day after mending the 
harness. 

“Y’aint needin’ no specs yet, Aunt Zib,” 
he conceded. 

“T beant a-goin to hev no foolin’,” she 
repeated with asperity. “Take down that 
there rope!” He lifted the coil from its 
peg. “We'll be a-hitchin’ up now.” 

The dusty old democrat stood con- 
veniently near the door and it was with 
a sudden appreciation of the situation 
that he guffawed as he backed the horse 
into the shafts and slipped the tugs over 
the iron hooks of the whiffle-tree. 


| UT his mirth was short lived. She 

made him climb into the back of the 
democrat. She made him stretch himself 
on his stomach with his arms behind him. 
When she proceeded to tie his hands to- 
gether he protested vehemently that he 
would go peaceably without this indignity. 
The dog growled ominously. 

“The wise shall inherit glory: but 
shame shall be the promotion of fools,’ ” 
she quoted severely. “Now, roll over! 
Roll!” 

He rolled. She then tied his feet secure- 
ly, running the rope from his ankles over 
the dashboard, carrying it back under- 
neath the rig, around the rear axle; in the 
end of it she fixed a slip-knot and throw- 
ing this over his head, drew it taught 
around his throat with no gentleness. 

“Kuk—gug—gug!” he gurgled. He 
kicked and the dog promptly grabbed his 
boot. 

She loosened the rope so that he could 
breathe and released the boot. Then lift- 
ing in the dog beside him, she fastened 
the brute’s rope to the handle of the seat. 
With the gun between her knees, she 
jerked on the tines. 

“Aunt Zib!” he implored, terrified. 

She glanced over her shoulder and saw 
that Prinney kad stretched himself out 
comfortably upon the prisoner’s stomach. 

“He won’t be a-bitin’ you I be 
a’tellin’ him to,” she reassured. “Or ’less 
you move vi’lent.” 

At the doorstep she pulled up to secure 
the Grandfather’s old carpet-bag. A mo- 
ment later they had rolled out into the 
highway that stretched off in the moon- 
light, a winding ribbon of white, thick 
with dust. It promised to be a strange 
journey. 


less 


I AN LARCOMBE, thug, all-round 
good-for-nothing, convicted of em- 
bezzlement and other things, preserved 
silence for some time. Dan Larcombe, 
wanted for jail-breaking, was thinking— 
thinking so hard that his small, crafty 
eyes were almost entirely out of sight be- 


neath the fleshy folds of his eye-lids while 
his heavy mouth was drawn to one side 
in a smirk of contempt that bared his yel- 
low teeth. The contempt was largely for 
his own physical cowardice—for the in- 
herent terror of dogs that enabled a thin, 
old woman to tie up a big bulk of a man 
like a trussed pig and take him back to 
the jail from which he had escaped nearly 
a year before. It was his hoodoo, that 
terror with which he had been born. If 
he had had a weapon of any kind—! If he 
hadn’t left his gun—! 

Larcombe cursed himself as emphati- 
cally as was possible on his back without 
unduly agitating his diaphragm. Even 
so, the pastime provoked a warning growl 
from the ugly passenger who rode the 
swell of it—a growl which presented Mr. 
Larcombe with the unusual and alto- 
gether unpleasant sensation of a pipe- 
organ thundering bass to a congregation 
composed of a liver, a spleen and sundry 
giddy nerve centres. 

“Aint this joke gone far ’nough, Aunt 
Zib? Y’aint really meanin’ to hand me 
over to them fellers yonder?” he ventured 
at length in such a subdued, meek voice 
that Miss Peters glanced at him sharply. 

“Do it look as ef we be a-goin’ into 
town to do shoppin’?” she demanded 
scornfully. 

“Have you clean fergot as I’m your own 
nephew, Aunt Zib?” 

““As a bird that wandereth from her 
nest, so is a man that wandereth from his 
place,’” quoted Miss Hepzibah, com- 
pressing her lips grimly. “ ‘The merciful 
man doeth good to his own soul: but he 
that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.’ ” 

“Aw, cut it!” 

“ ‘He that troubleth his own house shall 
inherit the wind.’ ” 

“Guess that’s right, Aunt Zib—if you 
hand me over. You used to tell me you 
loved me,” he attempted wistfully. “Them 
was the days when you made we wear a 
pink sash. "Member the time, Aunt Zib, 
when I run away an’ got the sash all 
spoiled tryin’ to tie it ’round the ol’ pig’s 
neck? It was on my—my birthday, Aunt 
Zib, an’ you was goin’ to give me a party. 
*Member?” 

“It—it was on your birthday,” nodded 
Miss Hepzibah sadly. 

“Seems like that was a mighty long 
time back, Aunt Zib.” 

“You was six then. You'll be thirty- 
four, come next Friday.” 

“Gee! I'd fergot the dates. It ain’t 
goin’ to be what you might cail a—happy 
birthday, is it, Aunt Zib? ’S my unlucky 
day, I guess.” 

“It aint a-goin’ to be no happy birth- 
day, Danny,’ agreed Miss Hepzibah, 
tremulously. 

“You—fergive me fer spoilin’ the sash 
that time, Aunt Zib,” he suggested 
craftily. 

“T hev fergave you wunst, Danny Lar- 
combe,” sobbed Miss Hepzibah, unable 
longer to restrain her tears. “I hev fer- 
gave you a hunderd times! An’ how hev 
you repaid that fergiveness?—by comin’ 
back to steal from the hand as helped you 
an’ breakin’ the heart as loved you! Oh 
how could you do it? How could you do 
it?” 


Continued on Page 82. 
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He took a threatening step towards her, at whi 
unwound one loop of the dog’s rope from her wrist. 
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The New British Columbia 


HE building B . 
of a_ second y 
transconti- 

nental railroad 
across Canada was undertaken with the 
view of making competition in the business 
of carrying freight and passenger traffic. 
The opening of that second transconti- 
nental highway, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
for operation to the Pacific coast, last fall, 
has done more than create a new line of 
transportation through the mountains 
and the Middle West. It has given the 
tourist in Canada a new variety of 
scenery. It has done even more than that. 
It has introduced to the people of this 
country, a part of their heritage which is 
altogether unlike any other part: a vast 
realm with a new character, by no means 
the least attractive in a Dominion of 
many parts and many features. 

The danger which lurks in any descrip- 
tion or discussion of the new route 
through northern British Columbia, is 
that which rises out of the very human 
frailty of making comparisons and con- 
trasts, or setting up the old against the 
new. The more southerly line through 
the mountains, now well-known by people 
all the way round the world, still appeals 
in undimmed beauteousness to many 
tourists, while the less beaten path of the 
new north has charms to capture the ex- 
clusive praises of another group of tra- 
velers. 

But the truth is, there is no absolute 
basis of comparison in this question of 
picturesqueness. Just as beauty, pure and 
inspiring, is contained alike in different 
types of architecture, so it may be found 
in varying stretches of landscape, or 
mountain view. The degree of beauty in 
a piece of scenery, as in one of the periods 
of architecture, is largely a matter of 
taste. For years, the Rocky Mountains 
of British Columbia have been accessible 
to the traveling public over the lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and our 
picture has accorded with that now stale, 
but still apt, descriptive estimate of B.C., 
as “a sea of mountains.” Stupendous 
cliffs, towering high, and sheer precipices, 
descending to mighty rushing rivers, skirt 
the fine path along which the train 
threads its way from level to level, and 
from one range of mountains to another. 
Massive creations of rock and snow and 
ice stand on all sides, and to the winding 
ribbons of steel ahead, there seems no out- 
let; when suddenly the reeling retinue of 
coaches is ushered up and through a nar- 
row pass, and on into a new world of 
mountain grandeur. The magnificence of 
it all is almost overwhelming. Then the 
summit of the last range is reached, where 

‘The awe has cleared the mountain croup 
and crest, 

And we ride the iron stallion down to 
drink 


Through the canons to the waters of the 
West.” 


HAT is the scenic course through the 
mountains that we have learned to 
know. The new one of the north reveals 
a different British Columbia. It leaves a 
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picture which is truly the complement of 
the other. Instead of the heights of im- 
pending ruggedness, the spiral tunnels 
and precipitous slopes to the rivers lead- 
ing through the passes, you see long vistas 
through wide, tree-clothed valleys, with 
tall, graceful, snow-capped mountains, 
like Titan guards, in the background. 
Much beautiful soil and a luxuriant vege- 
tation are to be seen in addition to rock 
and snow. Coursing smoothly through the 
wide valley lands, are rivers which wind 
and twist themselves into a distant wil- 
derness of green forest. The railroad 
from which you look, does not mount in 
spiral fashion up some rocky cliff, and 
then descend in like manner, to a narrow 
outlet beside a roaring torrent. It pur- 
sues the even tenor of its way over easy 
grades from Prince Rupert to the Yellow- 
head Pass where it emerges into Jasper 
Park and proceeds through the foothills 
of Alberta. The wider valleys of the north 
and the more convenient courses of the 
great rivers have laid a more regular path 
for the railway man than by way of the 
Kicking Horse and Rogers Passes, and 
the feats of engineering, necessarily have 
not been so marvelous as in those high 
and narrow defiles of the Southern 
Rockies and Selkirks. But both routes 
have an equal wealth of natural beauty. 
The radiance and charm of one cannot 
spoil the other, for both ways through the 
mountains have distinctive features. They 
are typical of two parts of the same prov- 
ince, whose topography changes as you 
follow the map from the south to the 
north. The two principal scenic highways 
through British Columbia are not rivals: 
they are complementary. 

To feel the gripping influence of the 
wild, untouched, northern regions of Brit- 
ish Columbia, make the journey from 
Vancouver toward Alaska, on board one 
of the stout little coasting vessels that 
will carry you between the grey-blue coast 
of the mainland on one side and the moun- 
tainous shores of innumerable protecting 
islands on the other side, for six hundred 
miles: Until one morning you slip through 
narrow straits into the peaceful harbor of 
Prince Rupert. Here, in latitude 54, with- 
in sight of the mountains of Alaska, the 
vanguard of the pioneers who came three 
centuries ago, as the first of the English 
to colonize the new continent of America, 
have built their last camp. Little more 
than six years old, the pioneer camp is 
now a self-contained municipality with a 
population of over five thousand. In that 
short period of years, an almost impos- 
sible townsite, set upon a rocky plateau, 
has been blasted and drilled until its busi- 
ness thoroughfares, at least, have become 
as even and passable as those of the most 
modern city. But for the greater part, 
Prince Rupert is still a town of impro- 
vised highways. Trestle-roadways lead 
out from the central, business streets, to 
the residential districts, surmounting rock 


| A M B EK R T and muskeg at a 
J 4 4 height ranging from 


ten to thirty feet. 

Physical 
still present themselves on every side. 
And, pervading the whole scene, is the 
alluring atmosphere of magnificent wild- 
ness. Standing on one of the rocky pin- 
nacles, overlooking the town and its splen- 
did harbor, with the dark wilderness of 
wooded mountain rising behind us, the 
writer in company with one of the pio- 
neers of that northern kingdom gazed 
across the waters of Hecate Straits to the 
dim outline of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, sixty miles away. But for the 
town below us and two or three weather- 
beaten looking fishing-boats in the harbor, 
the view might have been that which 
Drake beheld, sailing northward centuries 
ago in his little Golden Hynde: 


obstacles 


“Thro’ seas unsailed by mortal mariners, 

Past isles unhailed of any human volce 

Where sound and silence mingled in one 
song 


Of utter solitude.” 


And as we stood and looked, a big, white- 
headed eagle suddenly rose from the 
waterfront, with a fish dangling from its 
talons and flew back rapidly over the 
town, to its secluded nest, high up on the 
mountain side. The interruption of the 
scene over which one might ponder, was 
pleasing rather than annoying. It sug- 
gested still the unconquered and untamed 
wilderness, where man was not yet the 
monarch. 


HRILLING and inspiring as is the 

experience of being present to-day at 
the building of Prince Rupert, it is even 
more stirring to follow the trail of steel 
eastward from the Pacific along the trans- 
continental line of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific and see in the panoramic stretch of 
1atural scenery, the tokens of national 
wealth which should be tapped by the 
present generation of Canadians. The 
line of steel winds around the southern 
end of Kaien Island, upon which Prince 
Rupert is located, and crosses to the main- 
land at the mouth of the Skeena River. 
Following the north bank of that broad, 
swift river, past the salmon canneries of 
Port Essington and Inverness, the granite 
hills of Aberdeen, the rushing, angry 
waters of the canon, the scene of many 
narrow escapes and tragic wrecks, the 
fruit lands of the Kitsumkalum and 
Lakelse valleys, the copper deposits at 
Usk, onward through a beautiful forest 
for another hundred miles to the silver- 
lead mines of Hazelton and the copper 
mines of Rocher de Boule mountain, there 
is a vast and varied picture, worthy of 
“a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comet’s hair.”” At New Hazelton, one is 
at the point farthest north on the line of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. An ancient road 
to the gold fields of the Yukon here turns 
northward, accompanied by the old single 
Dominion telegraph line coming from the 
East. After leaving Hazelton, the trans- 
continental road bends southeastward and 
crosses the Skeena River. The Skeena, 








which turns directly northward is soon 
lost and the railway follows the winding 
kley River through a fertile valley 
rom Smithers to Endako, to the great 
tract of rich fruit and grain lands 
watered by the Nechako River, which 
joins the mighty Fraser at Fort George. 
Through the Bulkley and Nechako val- 
leys, the vision may wander far. You are 
high up on one slope and below a ribbon 
of water may be traced through a ground 
of green tree-tops east or west, until en- 

rely overhung with forest. Yonder, 
of forest land, the horizon 
line of snowy mountains which 
impres- 
sion of beauty 
rather than size. 
From Prince Ru 
pert to Fort George 
the land thus bo: 
dering the railway 
is full of rich prom 
for the future 


Wt 





Ise 
It has within itse 
the possibilities of 
great kingdom, 
nestled securely be- 
tween the Pacific 
and the Rockies. 
New British Co- 
lumbia with its 
spacious valleys, 
awaiting the vigor 
wus invasion of a 
sturdy agricultural 
class of settlers, 
has as yet a smal! 
population. The 
new line of railway 
has been in opera- 
tion less than one 
year and the little 
villages, and even 
the larger places 
along the way, such 
as Fort George, are 
more the result of 
the past years of 
railway const’ ic- 
ti 
\ 


n, than the cen 


ral creation of a 
well-settled and 
partly developed 
aqjoining§ district. 
The railway is dot- 
ted with stations of 
more or less pros- 
pective importance. 
At present com- 
munity life is rare. 
One is confronted 
now mainly with 
the rugged physi- 
cal character of 
the country. In this 
new and unique re- 
gion of a province, which is not like the 
Canada which most Canadians know, one 
wonders about the people and the society 
which one day will live in that part of 
the Dominion. Like the free and inde- 
pendent little Swiss nation, the future 
f British Columbia shall be made, 
its character shaped, by its country. Dif- 
ferent in climate, in physique, in tradi- 
tions from any: other province, British 
Columbia will decide many difficult prob- 
lems, which now are regarded as a 
national seriousness, without aid from 
parents or sisters, 


race o 
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| RITISH COLUMBIA, farthest west! 

She looks on the setting sun, and 
through its glamorous, exotic colorings, 
into the faces of strange peoples. Need 
she fear the influences, effete perhaps, of 
those Oriental races? A process of natural 
selection will leave no place for the effete. 
Only the stalwart and brave can meet the 
demands of that province whose dominat- 
ing mountains and dangerous, tumbling 
rivers, whose giant virgin forests cover- 
ing wide stretches of rich land, and the 
hard rock of the mineral areas, the very 
wind and rain and fitful sunshine which 
envelop all that wonderland in hues of 





light and shade of infinite variety, will 
always conquer. In the hush of the moun- 
tained vastnesses of British Columbia will 
be bred the great men of future Canada. 
Long has that cradle waited for its chil- 
dren “with the hearts of Vikings, and the 
simple faith of the child.” From the 
depths of that listening, brooding North- 
land, “the last of the lands and the first,” 
come lonely murmurings from the soul of 
the country, which seem to say: 
Wild and wide are my borders, stern as 
death is my sway, 
And I wait for those who will win me, 
and I will not be won In a day.” 


EAVING that empire of solitude ly- 
F ing west of the Rockies, and follow- 
ing the Fraser in another inclination, 
southeastward and upward, to its head- 
waters, the path of the railway leads into 
a new national playground. Through 
Yellowhead Pass and into Jasper Park, 
the mountains reach higher and the val- 
leys become deep and gaunt. The turbid 
Fraser approaches its glacial source, and 
changes into a crystalline stream which 
looks like a blue thread in the distance. 
Here, the resemblance to the scenery of 
the more southerly Rockies, along the line 
of the C.P.R., is striking. Rocky Moun- 
tain and Yoho 
Parks have their 
counterparts 
around the Yellow- 
head Pass and in 
the valley of the 
Athabasca. The 
last range of the 
mountains, if you 
are traveling to- 
ward the East, or 
the first range if 
you are traveling 
westward to. the 
Pacific coast, is the 
great divide, not 
only between Al- 
berta and British 
Columbia, but also 
between the East 
and the far West. 
The Canadian-born 
is not wholly Can- 
adian until he has 
experienced the 
sensation of a first 
sight of the moun- 
tains, and has 
found one of the 
narrow passes and 
plunged into their 
midst. Description 
is futile, because 
the experience is 
not one of the eye 
and the senses: it 
is spiritual. Be- 
sides, no two first 
views of the moun- 
tains are the same, 
nor are any two 
subsequent views 
the same, for that 
matter. One must 
see and feel for 
one’s self: that is 
all. 
Mount Robson, 
the premier peak of 


ckies: at d bridge the Rockies rear- 


ing its ice-clad, 

symmetrical form 
to a height of 13,700 feet, is an experi- 
ence in itself. It stands alone, to the 
north of the railway, just within the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary line that separates 
that province from Alberta. It rises into 
prominence, as the train leaves Téte 
Jaune and begins to climb to the Pass. 
If the late afternoon sky is clear of the 
clouds, that almost constantly enshroud 
the topmost lines of the majestic moun- 
tain, you may look across a wide valley 
which has been swept clean of trees to the 
mighty Robson. On such an afternoon in 
May last, the writer was fortunate in 
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Mount Robson, the wonder peak of the range 





‘Reflecting as perfectly as any mirror.” 
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getting that clear view. Only a wisp of 
cloud floated around the peak, and we 
traced the rocky lines from the base until 
they merged into the sides of the great 
glacier which slanted up gradually to a 
filmy point against the sky. Glints of 
green flashed from the icy precipice of a 
crevasse, which on the heights above, 
looked like a mere wrinkle on the face of 
the glacier. Slowly as the train pursued 
its tortuous way towards the Yellowhead 
Pass, the towering peak was lost behind 
the rising heights of the Rainbow Moun- 


tains. 


g 3 WO gems, set like turquoises in the 
hills, were Moose and Yellowhead 
Lakes, the two deep, glacial sources of the 
Fraser River. Passing these, you soon slip 
through the northern gateway to the 
Rockies, the Yellowhead Pass, and plunge 
along another valley into Jasper Park 
and the province of Alberta. Within the 
confines of the 5,400 square miles of the 
national forest reserve which has been 
given the name of Jasper Park in per- 
petuation of the memory of old Jasper 
House, a famous Hudson Bay post in the 
early days of the fur-traders, fresh moun- 
tain heights, unnamed and unexplored, 
are to be found to tempt the most eager 
alpine elimber. 
Chief among the 
peaks of Jasper 
Park, are the lord- 
ly Mount Alberta 


which rises 13,500 
feet to throw its 
shadow across the 


B.C. border _ to- 
wards its giant sis- 
ter, Robson; Mount 
Geikie and The 
Pyramid; and here, 
nursed in the cradle 
of such mountains, 
are the glaciers 


where two. great 
rivers are born. 
the Athabasca and 


the Saskatchewan. 
Then comes Jasper 
or rather, the 
} of the Atha- 
basea Valley which 
t 


rass, 


+<,] 
orta 


eads eastward 
Yellow- 
oute! 
easily 


from the 
head. This 
gateway is 


discernible in the 
distance by the 
overhanging 
heights of Roche 
Perdrix, or Folding 
mountain, whose 
phenomenal con- 
formation was 
rather aptly de- 
scribed by Lo rd 
Milner as “like a 
gigantic sponge 
cake, cut in two.” 
It and its more 
lofty sister, Roche 


a Myette, haunt the 
eastward trail of 


the railway for 
nearly a hundred 
miles, until they 


are lost in the’ dis- 
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tant clouds beyond the utmost range of 
vision. 


UT one cannot leave the “jasper” 

portal without turning at the eastern 
end of Jasper Lake to gaze back and 
worship, from the top of the trail which 
winds over the wild sides of Roche a 
Myette. Looking westward up the valley, 
green with its covering of fir trees, Jasper 
Lake nestles in a mountain-locked basin, 
reflecting as perfectly as any mirror, the 
fleecy sky and the surrounding snow-caps. 
And away at the far end enters the wind- 
ing Athabasca River which loses its cur- 
rent beneath the placid surface of the 
deep lake it has created. Two other 
rivers with their valleys open here at a 
junction point. The Rocky flowing north 
and the Snaring south, form a “Meeting 
Place of the Waters,’ whose loveliness 
would vie with Moore’s immorta] Vale 
of Avoca. All that is sublime and beautiful 
in Nature is centred there. Westward is 
the winding Athabasca, the Rainbow and 
the Selwyn ranges; northward, Roche 


Jacques; and in the south, the horizon is 
a serried line as it rests on the main range 
Rockies, where Mount Geikie stands 
the foreground. Slightly to 
rises Simpson’s Pass or 


of the 
out boldly in 
the southeast, 
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whose summit reposes the famous “Com- 
mittee’s Punch Bowl,” a little alpine lake, 
radiant in its constant setting of glacial 
ice and snow. At one end the little lake 
spills over, and sends a stream surging 
down to join the head waters of the Co- 
lumbia. Down through the rolling foot- 
hills of Alberta and out across the plains 
of Saskatchewan to Manitoba, old On- 
tario, and the dreamy provinces on the 
shores of the Atlantic, the vision of the 
mountains and valleys of British Colum- 
bia will always remain with the native- 
born Canadian, who has seen them and 
felt them. The Rockies stand like a bar- 
rier in the geography of Canada, between 
East and West. They and the Empire 
that lie between them and the Pacific, are 
not a barrier, but a bond, between the 
West and the people of the East who have 
been there. See Canada first! And there 
will be no danger of future cleavage in 
these far-flung Dominions, which reach 
“from sea to sea, and from the rivers to 
the end of the earth.” 


Color Music 


An ingenious American has discovered 
a way of playing music by colors. Before 
his audience he 
stretches a gauze 
screen and across 
this screen he plays 
many colored 
lights. The sym- 
phony. is expressed 
by means of differ- 
ent shades of lights 
just as the orches- 
tra expresses the 
composer’s 
thoughts by means 
of notes. When the 
horn breaks into a 
magnificent  cres- 
cendo the dull red 
glow on the screen 
strengthens and 
burst forth from 
among the blues 
and violets. The 
theory of this 
colored music is 
that seven primary 
colors ferm_ the 
basis for a_ scale 
and can be wrought 
into artistic effect 
b y harmonizing 
them with music. 
The colors are 
played by a key- 
board with fifteen 
keys following a 
score. Thus red on 
the color scale cor- 
responds to the 
note C, violet to B 
flat, yellow to D, 
steel to E flat, pear] 
white to E, deep 
red to F, blue to F 
sharp, orange to G, 
purple to A fiat, 
green to A, a pur- 
ple blue B. 


Who, Howand Why: 


The Wicked Partner 


OMES sauntering along a corridor 
C of the House of Commons, a brisk, 

middle-aged gentleman with iron- 
grey hair, toothbrush moustache and a 
naughty little twinkle in his shrewd blue 
eyes. He is a very well-groomed gentle- 
man indeed, well manicured, fresh shaven, 
hair trimmed daily and clothes cut to the 
minute. No loose ends anywhere. Father 
Time, who likes to see his children neat, 
rewards him by taking five years off the 
fifty-one the books give him credit for. 

This well-groomed, middle-aged gentle- 
man is the object of many hearty greet- 
ings as he passes along the corridor. It 
is only a short distance, perhaps fifty 
yards, from the Green Chamber which he 
has just left to his private office in the 
east wing which he is now seeking but in 
that fifty yards at least a score of people 
buttonhole him or fix him with their glit- 
tering eyes. Members of Parliament fall 
on his neck and all but kiss him. Senators, 
proud but perishable, woo him with gentle 
salutations. Fat contractors, rich red-tape 
officials, resident correspondents, casual 
visitors spring up from everywhere and 
nowhere to shake his hand, bask in his 
smile, put a flea in his ear, or otherwise 
beguile him. 

He walks, so to speak, a king. He is the 
dispenser of high low and middle justice 
and likewise manager of the grab-bag. In 
other words, he controls the biggest year- 
in-and-year-out spending department of 
the Government of Canada and on that 
account alone he would be a popular and 
busy gentleman, even if he had no other 
merits. At all events everybody seems to 
realize that they’ve got to catch him on 
the jump or wait a long time for another 
chance. When he disappears at last 
through a little archway and closes a 
green baize door on himself and a railway 
magnate who 
won’t be hap- 
py until he 
has arranged 
for certain 
consideration 
from the Do- 


minion trea- 
sury, a vast 
sigh goes up 
from those 
who have 
been unable 
to touch the 


hem of his 
garment. The 
Miracle Man 
has gotaway! 


Y ES, the 

Miracle 
Man to his 
friends and 
admirers but 
to the Oppo- 
sition and its 
newspapers 
the Wicked 





The Norman 


bishops and 
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kings thought so highly 
partners that they frequently chose them from among the 
this gave the office an air 


Partner. Al- 
though the 
Hon. Robert 
Rogers as- 
sumes a pleas- 
ing shape to 
the unpreju- 
diced observer 
and man to 
man is a 
mighty like- 
able fellow, the 
Opposition 
paints him 
with horns and 
a tail. Not be- 
cause they hate 
him, not at all, 
but to enable 
the public to 
recognize the 
picture. With- 
out some such landmarks the average 
voter might form as high an opinion of 
the Hon. Robert as they entertain them- 
selves. In politics you give the Devil his 
due, mostly for advertising purposes. Of 
course there is always the danger of over- 
doing it and making the bogey man a 
hero by reflex action as it were, but that is 
a risk which has to be taken. 

As a matter of fact the Wicked Partner 
occupies, outside the Premiership, the 
highest post of honor in all countries 
which believe in responsible government. 
It is the title of greatest respect and use- 
fulness among nations which enjoy or 
imitate Anglo-Saxon institutions. It is 
part of the representative system—about 
three-quarters of it, I should say. No 
Opposition, whatever party it belongs to, 
would do without a wicked partner on the 
other side. He must be there to hang the 
blame on. It is a principle not only of 

¢ politics but 
of theology. 
The Hindoos 
use Siva just 
that way. 
Siva accepts 
their curses 
quite cheer- 
fully and 
finds compen- 
sation in the 
real influence 
he exerts on 
human deal- 
ings. Similar- 
ly no Gov- 
ernment can 
be without a 
Wicked Part- 
ner to whose 
capacity for 
friendship, 
sordid detail, 
horse sense 
and general 
good manage- 
ment it can 
trust and 





of their wicked 


of sanctity. 
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thus leave it- 

INc. self free to 

B ; aan pursue the 
highest ideals 


of statesman- 
ship. 
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that is the 
Hon. Robert 
Rogers’ job. 
He does all the 
chores and a 
great deal of 
thinking. He 
takes all the 
blame and his 
colleagues take 
all the glory. 
He is neces- 
sarily a_ phil- 
osopher — half 
cynic, half epi- 
curean and 
he doesr 





*t let 

the newspapers 
get under his skin. Like all cabinet mini- 
he consoles himself with the reflec- 
tion that if you see it in the Opposition 
newspapers it probably isn’t so. He leaves 
it to history to set him right with the 
people. In the long run posterity will 
learn the truth. Meanwhile, business as 
usual. 

The Wicked Partner, as I said before, 
is a title of honor. It is invariably be- 
stowed by the Opposition on the most 
efficient executive and competent manager 
in the Government group. If the Wicked 
Partner is on the other fellow’s side he is 
wicked, if he is on your side he is capable. 
The quality of his wickedness, therefore, 
depends on where you sit. If he thwarts 
and outwits and crosses you at every turn 
he is wicked and you are at liberty to hope 
that he chokes. But if he helps you along 
and smoothes things out, eases your 
trouble, then he is an admirable person 
and a great administrator. My experience 
of politics goes to show that the Wicked 
Partner is always the most accomplished 
diplomat in the Cabinet. If he wasn’t 
somebody else would be on the job. 

Diplomacy or hale fellowship, I don’t 
know which, but everybody has a good 
word for the Honorable Bob’s buoyant 
disposition. Even his political opponents 
like him. They like him as teetotalers 
might like a John Collins—against their 
principles but not hard to take. As a 
distinguished Liberal, formerly a Cabinet 
Minister, once said to me: 

“I am on good terms with the Wicked 
One,” meaning the Honorable Robert, 
“Oh, yes I see him quite often. He gets 
things done for me.” 


sters, 


ROM which it will be seen that Wicked 

Partners are recognized by both sides 
of politics as part of the constitutional 
cheme and that their special function is 
getting things done. It is generally con- 
ceded that, in the matter of getting things 
done, no single individual in the long 
series of able and distinguished Wicked 
Partners from the passing of the British 
North America Act down to the present 
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day has excelled the Hon. Robert Rogers. 
As the man who not only gets things 
done but gets them done in time to be of 
service to an anxious candidate the Hon. 
Robert Rogers is very much in demand at 
all times. He is loved, as you might 
say, by all who want to get things 
done and is maligned or envied by those 
who can’t get them done as well or as 
quickly as he can; the heartiest mixer 
of Cabinet standing since the great Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 
Partner is 


palais re the Wicked 
4 not mentioned ir North 


the British 


America Act and has no more standing in 
constitutional law than the Cabinet, he 
has very definite place in British his- 


tory. He came over with William the Con- 
and, adopted and modified by the 
pressure of the centuries, has pe rsisted 

ght down to the present time. The Nor- 


man Kings thought so highly of thei 
Wicked Partners, otherwise their Prime 
Ministers, that they frequently chose 


them from among the bishops and this 
ve the office an air of sanctity which 
s good as a disinfectant. Af- 
ter the bishops came the lawyers and 
still the fashion in England, 
self-governing states 
Empire are breaking away from 
But 
lawyers, merchants, no matter 


wvers are 
although the 


of the 


great 


tradition and selecting business men. 
bishops, 


what, the Wicked Partners have always 
had two points in common—they were 
able and brave. They dared much and 


did not fear reproach. When they passed 
their word it was as good as a deed regis- 
tered. They kept faith. It has been my 
privilege to meet most of the Wicked 
Partners known to Canadian politics for 
the last twenty years and I can truthfully 
say that they were all men who stood 
by their and their bargains. 
Not even his enemies will deny the Hon. 
Robert these character- 
istics which belong to the whole race of 
the Wicked Partners. 

Every self-governing nation with 
Anglo-Saxon institutions boasts a Wicked 
Partner or perhaps a couple of them. In 
the United States it was William Jen- 
nings Byran, who always reminded one 
of the road to hell was 
paved with good intentions. In 
England the party had 
conjured up two Wicked Partners. 
them, Winston Churchill, 
saved his Empire by having the 
British navy at the right spot at 
the right time and the 
Lloyd George, having put 


nance on a war 


friends 


» ° 
Rogers general 


because he 
Unionist 


One of 


other, David 
British 
is now by 


t doing the 


mB 


t . 
rooting, 


Inanimous reque same 


thing with the armament factories. 
Both these Wicked Partners. you 
will observe, had genius and that is 





why they were esteemed wicked. If 
serpent the 


he must be as 


} 


a man is as wise as the 
popular | is that 


Logic 
wicked as one. 


| IKE Dr. 

+ Liberal predecessor it 
the Honorable Robert Rogers was 
chosen Minister of Public Works, 
because he was the humanest being 
in the Conservative party. It is 
above all things necessary to have 
as a Wicked Partner a highly hu- 


William Pugsley, his 


office, 
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man being. Since I started this compari- 
son I am bound to say that as between 
two human beings, William Pugsley and 
Robert Rogers, it’s a draw. Both are 
equally human. Dr. Pugsley’s manner 
may be more suave but the results aimed 
at are the same. Methods in both cases 
are alike—getting things done. Perhaps 
the Hon. Robert has a shade the better of 
it in public affection. Fame calls him 
‘Bob,” whereas, even in its most playful 
mood it has never alluded to the St. John 
statesman as “Doc.” This may be a little 
straw but it blows in the Hon. Robert’s 
direction. A Wicked Partner must be 
popular before they begin to whittle his 
name that way. Likewise the Hon. 
has several shades the better of it in pub- 
lic execration. 

Politics being outside the bounds of this 
article we are constrained to overlook the 
Hon. Robert Rogers’ performances as an 
election wizard and to consider him solely 
as a human being and a Wicked Partner. 
We have proved to our satisfaction, if not 
to our readers’, that a Wicked Partner is 
as necessary to a Government as a 
bearded lady to a cireus. All that re- 
mains to prove now is that the Depart- 
ment of Public Works is the proper place 
for him. 
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NT O one who thinks it over for a minute 
‘ can doubt that Public Works 1s the 
spot for the Wicked Partner. It is so 
recognized by custom and tradition. No- 
where but in Public Works, which is a 
sort of overlapping and over-riding de- 
partment for every other department, 
would a Wicked Partner have scope. The 
Hon. Robert Rogers was promoted from 
the Interior Department to the: Public 
Works for no other reason—a Wicked 
Partner must have elbow room. Ample 
room and vergo enough as the poet says. 
Abstract logic indicates that Public 
Works is an altogether unnecessary de- 
partment. Why shouldn’t each depart- 
ment look after its own public work? Why 
shouldn’t the Post Office Department 
build its own post offices, the Militia De- 
partment its own armories and so on? 
What right has the Public Works Depart- 
ment to butt in? It only means added 
trouble and expense. Quite so. Quite so. 








groomed 


gentleman. 


But look at it from another point of view 
—that of political necessity. So far as 
technical usefulness goes the Public 
Works Department may be a lumbering 
and costly fifth wheel but considered as a 
clearing house for all the human nature 
of party politics, considered as the dis- 
criminating eye, the receptive ear, the 
tender heart and the helping hand of the 
Government which happens to be in 
power—considered in that light, I repeat 
the Public Works Department is not only 
highly necessary but worth twice as much 
money as it costs now or may cost at any 
future period of Canadian history. 

What’s more, the Hon. Robert Rogers 

is as competent a Minister of Public 
Works as this country is likely to have. 
As a Wicked Partner he has no new tricks 
for the simple reason that all the tricks 
were old the year after representative 
government was invented. But the old 
ones he performs well and in all other re- 
spects he corresponds with the advertise- 
ments. He is genial but firm. He is a good 
judge of hard-luck stories. He never 
makes the mistake of assessing human 
high. He strengthens the 
and reasons with the r- 
Also he spreads fly paper 
for the wavering Liberal. A particularly 
deft way he has with deputations—isolat- 
ing, as it were, some single aspect of the 
argument and expressing admiration and 
surprise that they should have hit upon 
the one convincing thing which he had 
overlooked. This little comedy is very 
flattering to the deputation and as the 
Honorable Robert has a real sense of 
humor it generally goes off well. On the 
whole I would say that our Minister of 
Public Works is the most expert practical 
psychologist in the business. Outside a 
university library you will not find an- 
other like him. He is experimenting all 
the time. 

The Hon. Robert Rogers was born a 
Conservative and had his hereditary pre- 
dispositions confirmed by his guardian 
Sir John Abbott, who was afterwards Pre- 
mier of Canada. Sir John used to take 
little Robert with him on his election can- 
vasses, “mostly to sleep with him and 
keep his back warm.” “At any rate,” Mr. 
Rogers explains, “I contracted a taste for 

politics at a very early period of my 
% life and I haven’t got over it yet.” 


motives too 
brother 


bellious 


weak 
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HE Minister of Public Works is 

among those who went West 
and grew up with the country. He 
was only thirteen years of age when 
he came from Winnipeg to Bran- 
don, but Brandon townsite did not 
look like a good investment in those 
days and the boy went back home. 
Six years later he returned to Mani- 
toba and settled in Clearwater 
where he remained in business for 
fifteen years. Politics kept calling 
to him from the first. 








“T ran my first election in Moun- 
tain,” said Mr. Rogers. “I was 
i twenty-one. It was against Thomas 

Greenway, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. He beat me by three or 
thirteen, I forget which. At any 
rate it wasn’t enough to keep me 
out of the game for good.” 
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g YNOPSIS.—Donald Fenton, a young Can- 
“ adian, was traveling in Europe when the 
var broke out. Returning to enlist, he finds 
it necessary to travel through the Balkans and 
in Ironia calls on his old friend, Percival 
Varden, who has married the Baroness Draschol 
and settled down in Serajoz, the capital. Ironia 
is bound to be drawn into the war and rival 
factions are fighting to direct her course. 
Fenton goes to a royal ball and meets Princess 
Olga, daughter of Prince Peter, leader of the 
faction fighting to enlist Ironia with the allies; 
and falls in love with her. He happens to 
overhear the assassination of Prince Peter 
planned at a meeting of the Society of Crossed 
Swords, which has been formed in the interests 
of an Austro-Germanie alliance. His presence 
is discovered and he narrowly escapes being 
shot He meets Miridoff, the leader of the 
society, in the ballroom and finds that he is 
a marked man. Nert morning, Miridoff, who 
has been chosen by King Alerander as the 
future husband of Princess Olga, calls upon 
her to communicate the King’s wishes and 
meets with a rebuff. That day General Pau, 
the French hero, passes through Serajoz on 
his way to Russia, and is given a great recep- 
tion, stage-managed by Fenton. Nert day, as 
a result of the riots in Serajoz, Prince Peter 
decides to send the Princess to Kail Baleski, 
his country estate. Anna Petrowa learns of a 
plot to waylay her and carry her off into the 
mountains as a hostage against her father’s 
activity in the allied cause Fenton follows 
in Varden’s motor car and reaches Kail Baleski 
to find that the abduction has been success- 
fully carried out. Here he meets Phil Crene, 
a voung Enalish engineer, who has been work- 
ing in the Jronian oil fields, and has just es- 
caped from detention. Crane accompanies Fen- 
ton into the mountains where they meet Take 
Lorescu, the leader of the hill people who 
offers to help them. In the meantime Olga is 
taken to an old hunting lodge near Miridoff’s 
estates and is there kept a prisoner. Miridoff 
threatens to assassinate her father unless she 
consents to marry him at once, and arranges 
for the ceremony to take place over the tongs. 
Fenton meets Miridoff and in a struggle on 
the cliffside the latter is thrown over. Fenton 
then takes his place at the ceremony. In the 
meantime the lodge has been captured by 
Larescu and Crane. It is found to be equipped 
with wireless. 
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CHAPTER XX.—Continued. 


OMPLETING the sending of a 

final message, Crane _ suddenly 

sprang up from the instrument. 
Dragging her from her chair, he waltzed 
her around the room with the wildest 
delight, winding up the performance by 
lifting her bodily to a seat on the table. 
Standing before her, he declaimed ex- 
citedly: ““You’ve witnessed the making of 
history, girl! A most stupendous piece of 
luck has come our way. I’ve blundered on 
to the means to bring Ironia into line. To- 
morrow we'll be at war with Austria!” 
And he danced up and down the room, his 
red face redder than ever. 

The first flush of his excitement over, 
he picked up his pipe again and began 
to pull at it furiously. 

“Pardon the exuberance,” he said. “I 
felt so pleased with myself and every- 
thing in general that I simply had to 
do something. You see, I’ve got an idea, 
a scheme that’s going to take some 
working out. It’s a big idea, too. Didn’t 
know I had it in me. But say, look here, 
I can’t leave for fear the operator over 
the line there in Austria takes it into his 
head to let out some more state secrets. 
Now, that’s a good girl, run down and 
order Fenton to come up here.” 

While Anna had gone, Crane did some 
hard thinking. He had the faculty of 
quick calculation. It had instantly oc- 
curred to him how the message he 
had waylaid might be turned to good 
account, and in a dim way too, he 
sensed the details necessary for the 
success of his scheme. Swiftly he 
turned and touched the keys. In a 
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few moments he was in touch with 
the Austrian regiment from whom the 
first message had come. So intent was 
he on the business in hand that he paid 
no attention when the others entered the 
room. 

“Where exactly is the Ironian regi- 
ment ready to join yours?” This was 
the question he sent. In a moment he 
got his answer, and, having assured the 
officer with whom he was in communica- 
tion that his earlier request should be 
attended to, he turned and nodded to 
Fenton. 

“Fenton,” he said, “I’ve just received a 
message that reveals the whole of Miri- 
doff’s plan. It came from Austrian head- 
quarters ten miles across the line. Ar 
hour ago, in accordance with a pre-ar- 
ranged plan, a thousand Austrian troops 
moved out of camp in the direction of 
the Russian frontier. The plan, as | 
understand it now, is this.” 

He grasped a piece of paper and 
roughly sketched a map of the district. 

“Here’s our present position approxi- 
mately,” he explained. “We’re about 
three miles from the frontier. Now 
here’s the Bhura River which serves as 
the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries. Five miles up the river, a small 
tributary branches off from the Bhura 
into Ironian territory; but if you cross 
this stream just at its junction with the 
river you find yourself in Russia. An 
Ironian regiment, which has been sta- 
tioned on the frontier, is now camped 
close to the junction point. 

“The plan is simplicity itself. The 
Austrians march until they reach this 
junction of the two streams. Then they 
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signal to the Ironians, who are officered 
by men in Miridoff’s pay. A joint raid 
across the river into Russian territory 
follows, with the burning of a village or 
The Russian troops will soon drive 
the raiders. back, of course, but the mis- 
chief will be done. Ironia will have com- 
mitted an open act of war against Rus- 
gg 

“A diabolically clever scheme.” ex- 
‘laimed Fenton. ‘Not even the death of 
Miridoff can stop it. Certainly we 
do nothing now.” 

“Can’t cried Crane triuraphant- 
y. “By the roaring bull of Bashan, we 
can stop it! I have a plan that will just 
completely. Look at this 


LWO, 


Cali 


we?” 


thir LZ 
Two miles west of the first 
ibutary there is another stream branch- 
ng off the Bhura in 


reverse 


map again. 


the same direction 


as that higher up the river. If the Aus 
ians in the darkness were to mistake 


this stream for the one higher up, they 


would cross the Bhura there and so get 
into Ironian territory instead of Rus- 
ian! Now, just supposing that they 


made this 


mistake, they would run right 
to an Ironia f 


hamlet 


dozer 


consisting of a 
houses or so. In 
with instructions, they would 
proceed to set fire to this, with the idea 


irch and a 


accordance 


that it was a Russian village. Ironians, 
conveniently stationed there for the pur- 
pose—under our friend Larescu—would 


? 


promptly attack the invaders and drive 
them back the river. The same 
result follows as is expected if the plan 
of Miridoff is carried out, except that the 
position of the countries will be reversed. 
Austria will have committed an open 
act of war against Ironia. It will act 
like a spark in dry tinder. Ironia will 
blaze up and war will follow immed- 
iately.” 


“That is all 


across 


very plausiblel” said Fen- 


ton, “but, the possibility of the Austrians 
crossing at the wrong stream is negli- 
gible. Their plans will be too carefully 


’ 


iid for any miscarriage.’ 
“They will cross at the wrong place!” 
declared Crane, triumphantly. “The wire- 
less message that first came through 
was from the officer in command of the 
\ustrians. He’s new to this part of the 
country and, as the Bhura is starting to 
flood, he Miridoff to send 
to guide him to the best junc- 

with the Ironian troops. I 
wired back that one Neviloff was leaving 
at once for the purpose. Well, what with 


wanted some- 
one ove! 


tion-point 


the darkness of the night, the floods 
and the similarity of the two streams, 
Neviloff will see that they get over the 
wrong one!” : 

“Neviloff?” The question came from 
fenton and Anna simultaneously. 

“Exactly. You see, I had to have 
ome name and that was the first I 
thought of.” 

“Do you mean that you intend to x 


Fenton, in surprise. 
Don,” replied 
e, enthusiastically. “I speak 
and TIronian, there ought 
suitable uniform around this 
place somewhere. Well, I ride 
Tisza,” he indicated a point o1 
just across the border, “and 
the Austrian commander there. 


“That’s the grand plan, 
both 
and 
to be a 
over ft 
the may 
report to 
Luckily 
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I’ve been all along the Bhura on a sur- 
veying trip. What would be easier on 
such a night than to make a mistake and 
bring them over the river too soon—over 
into Ironia, where the tribesmen of Take 
Larescu will be waiting to provide a suit- 
able welcome’? The plan can’t go wrong.” 

“You propose to the fate of 
Ironia on a gambler’s throw,” said Fen- 
ton. “It’s a wonderful Crane. 
But, man, do you realize what it would 
mean to you? You take your life in your 
hands. If they find you out, they’ll shoot 
you on the spot. It will be a Hungarian 
troop sent for this work—and the Mag- 
yars are a vindictive lot. But even if 
you escape detection at first they would 
rtainly when they discovered 
ey had been led astray. 


decide 


scheme, 


ce suspect 
tlh 
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“No danger at all,” said the English- 
nan easily. “I’ve got it all figured 
out. and there’s not one chance in a hun- 


dred of failure. When the fighting 
starts, I’ll slip away easily enough. Now, 
Fenton, started on your part of 
which is to have Lar- 
hand with a couple of thousand 
of his men to drive the Austrians back. 
We'll have to take the Iron- 
ian troops not moving out. I don’t think 
they will: In all probability, Miridoff 
intended to there and direct 
things. Not hearing from him, they will 
wait for further orders.” 

Fenton grasped Crane’s hand warmly. 

“Phil, it is worth trying,” he said. “If 
it succeeds, the credit for deciding the 
fate of Europe may belong to you. I 
wish I could go with you.” 

“When Mr. Crane returns I shall tell 
him how wonderful it is I think him to 


you get 
the undertaking, 
escu on 


a chance or 


ride over 


be,” said Anna, shaking his hand in 
turn 
“I’m coming back right enough,” re- 


plied Crane, with a steady regard—and 
retaining her hand the while. “And when 


I do, I shall have something myself to 


Half an hour later, warmly cloaked, 
spurred, Crane rode down 


the mountain side toward the Bhura 
Riven Looking back, he could see a 
beacon light burning brightly on one of 
he highs peaks, and he knew that 
Lares vas gathering his band for the 
night \ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Planning a Future 
S the hours passed, the hill coun- 
| try awoke to restless activity. 
A O, prominent peaks the 
eacon fires blazed, summoning the fol- 
owers of Take Larescu. From all sides 
they began to troop in, silent, grotesque, 
the teeth. The glen, along the 
which Fenton had carried his 
ride earlier that night, was soon crowd- 
ed with the hill men. By midnight more 
than a thousand had assembled, and from 
directions they were still coming at 


several 


} 


me d to 
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riage of! 


th irgent summons of the flaring bea- 
cons 

Take Larescu took charge of the situa- 
tion and skilfully wrought order out of 


chaos. He organized his followers into 


detachments, and to each allotted posi- 
tions along the stretch of foot-hills 
where the Austrians would be awaited. 
On receiving their instructions from the 
gigantic master of ceremonies, the de- 
tachment moved off into the enshrouding 
darkness as silently as they had come. 
The oddly garbed figures coming and 
voing in the flickering light of torches, 
the warlike gestures, made the whole pro- 
ceedings seem a phantasm of the imag- 
ination, a wild, strange dream. 

Fenton, wearing the military cloak of 
Miridoff, watched proceedings from a 
vantage point in the rear. He had early 
found that Take Larescu was master of 
the situation; and had discreetly with- 
drawn into the background. Larescu had 
fought through several campaigns and 
had gained a reputation as the Napoleon 
of mountain warfare. So he could be 
counted upon to give the Austrians a 
warm reception. 

A light touch on the Canadian’s arm 


caused him to turn. Olga had come 
quietly behind him. She was muffled 
snugly and warmly in a heavy cloak 


with a hood, so that Fenton could dis- 
cern little else but a pair of glowing eyes. 

“We have much to talk about, my lord,” 
she said, placing an arm through his. 
“Could not you manage to spare me a 


few minutes now?” 


“T am at your service for eternity,” 
said Fenton, happily. “There is nothing 


for me to do here in any case. Larescu 
has taken everything into his own 
hands.” 


It was distinctly cold. Fenton guided 
his wife up a steep and rocky path that 
led to the foot of the centuries-old bea- 
con light, in which the fire was now 
slowly dying down. At the foot was a 
smooth rock of some size and here they 
seated themselves. Fenton’s arm found 
its way protectingly around the slender 
form of his princess bride; and the love- 
ly hooded head, without any hesitation, 
nestled back against his shoulder. 

“T have won you, after all!” exclaimed 
the Canadian, exultingly. “It is hard to 
realize that you are really my wife—and 
yet I felt right from the first that noth- 
ing could keep us apart. We were in- 
tended for each other, even if half the 
globe did separate us.” 

“One can see the hand of fate in it 
all,” whispered Olga. “It must have been 
intended by One who is mightier than 
we. For you see, I had made up my mind 
to give you up. Nothing could have in- 
duced me to marry you, dear, of my own 
free will.” 

“Olga!” cried Fenton, indignantly. 
“Then you don’t love me after all? If 
you really loved me, nothing could have 
kept you from me in the end.” 

“Yes, dear boy, I loved you—from the 
first, I think,” she replied, looking up. 
Seated directly beneath the beacon, they 
were partly in the shade; and Fenton 
could not see her very clearly—but he 
discerned enough of the loving message 
in her eyes to bring about an extended 
interruption of the conversation. 

“That will do, Donald,” she said final- 
ly. Then she laughed—the happy, light 
laugh of one who loves and is loved, 


which begins without cause and ends as 
suddenly as it begins. “It is the first time 
I have said your funny name, husband 
mine. Did I say it right?” 

“I hope I never hear anyone else ut- 
ter the name,” said Fenton, ecstatically. 
“After hearing it on your lips, it would 
seem profanation from any other source.” 

“Tt is rather a nice name—although it 
seemed so strange at first,” she said ju- 
diciously, as she repeated it over several 
times almost in a whisper. “I used to 
wonder if I could ever come to call you 
that.” 

“Now you’ve given yourself away,” 
cried Fenton, triumphantly. “If you 
had wondered that, you couldn’t have 
made up your mind that you would give 
me up.” 

“T have indulged much in day dreams 
since I met my strange lover from over 
the seas,” she said. “But—it would have 
made no difference. My father would 
never have consented to my marrying 
you; not even if you had saved his life 


many times and had been a thousand 
times too good for an ignorant little 
Tronian princess—as you are. And I 


would never have disobeyed him. You 
do not understand us, 


my own. We Ironians 
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little out of breath from the ardor of her 
husband’s embrace. “I could never go 
back to court. My father will refuse to 
forgive me at first, and will perhaps talk 
of having our marriage set aside. But, in 
time, he will perhaps learn to forgive his 
wayward girl. That is the only reason I 
cannot feel complete happiness now.” She 
paused for a moment. 

“You see what you have done,” she 
went on, with a gaiety that did not en- 
tirely mask the strain of sadness be- 
neath. “And so, my lord and master, 
what are you going to do with me? I 
begin a new life with you.” 

“The future will be in your hands as 
much as in mine,” interpolated Fenton. 
“When the war is over, we shall travel all 
over the world. Then will come the ques- 
tion of settling down, of building a per- 
manent nest. I hope, when the time 
comes, you will have found no place 
more to your liking than my own coun- 
try.” 

“IT would go anywhere with you,” she 
said, confidently. “I have made up my 
mind on one thing, never to let you 
out of my sight. If you go where the 
fighting is to-night, I go too.” 
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“That do not,” said Fenton, 
laughing with cool masculine superiority. 
“Darling, I am going to take you back 
at once to the lodge. And you must go 
right to bed and to sleep. You need rest. 
And in the morning I shall bring you 
news of the repulse of the invaders.” 

“No,” said Olga, determinedly. “I 
could not sleep. I must go with you. 
There will be no danger. There are many 
women down there in the glen. And see 
—I came prepared. I shall be quite safe 
with you in this costume.” 

She threw back her cloak, and stood re- 
vealed in the dress of a woman of the 
hills. She made a pretty gypsy figure in 
her bright-colored garb. Fenton took 
her face in both his hands and shook his 
head at her adoringly, submissively. 

“You shall have your own way,” he 
said, “in this and—I am afraid—in most 
things. I begin to realize how well fit- 
ted you are for the new world; where 
women have found the way to get every- 
thing they want.” 

They returned slowly to the glen be- 
low; and Larescu greeted Fenton with a 
roar of exultation. 


you 


“They come!” he cried. “One of my 
men has brought the 
word. The Austrians 





are bound by custom, by 
traditions of which you 
have no conception in 
your free country. It 
would have broken my 
heart, but—I would 
have remained Princess 
Olga all my life.” 
Fenton was. silent, 
pondering this thought, 
terrifying to him even 
in negative perspective. 
“But I am now quite 
free in my conscience,” 
she went on. “I thought 
to save my father’s life 
by marrying the man I 
feared, and the good 
Father of all gave me 
instead the man I loved. 
It must have been His 
will that I should come 
to you. And so I look 
forward to the future 
before us, which may be 


very dark at_ times, 
with no misgivings. 


And I am so happy.” 


There was another 
suggestion of future 
troubles contained in 


her words of welcome to 
Fenton, for it promised 
an opportunity to pro- 
tect her, to assert his 
right and power to 
shield her. His arm 
about her tightened al- 
most fiercely. 

“T begin to see that 
after all I owe a lot to 
Miridoff,” he said. A 
silence of several mo- 
ments followed. 

“You will have to 
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take me away from 
Ironia,” said Olga, a 


guided the 
) ight 


They seated themselves on a smooth stone 





> way up a steep and rocky path that led to the foot of the 


at 


are crossing the river!” 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Ironia Invaded 
“THE Austrian caval- 

ry regiment, which 
had ridden out of Tisza 
shortly before midnight, 
with Crane in the van, 
struck the Bhura River 
a mile below the point 
where the first tribu- 
tary branched off. The 
night was so dark that 
it was impossible to see 
very far ahead, even 
with the assistance of 
the torches that a few 
of the troopers had at- 
tached to the ends of 
their lances. The roads 
were so muddy that but 
slow progress was made. 
Evidences of the floods 
farther up the river had 
already been encount- 
ered at points where the 
road ran close to the 
river banks. On _ the 
lower reaches of the 
Bhura the water was 
beginning to overflow 
the banks. 

Crane reined in his 
horse and turned to the 
officer who rode beside 
him. 

“The stream we are 
to cross runs south from 
the Bhura a mile 
ahead,” he said in Ger- 
man, “but I am doubt- 
ful if it will be possible 
to get over there. See, 
the water is rising high- 


the base. Continued on Page 90. 








Sir George Paish—Imperial Adviser 


HEN the nations 

shall have laid down 

their arms and we 
ee, not as through a glass 
darkly but clearly- 
defined and sharply- 
drawn, the 
we have learned, we 
shall realize the wis- 
dom of conducting a 
em- 
business by 


By 


lessons 


nation’s and an 
pire’s 
those principles upon 
which we shall base 
our courses of action 
considering 
the business of mak- 


were Wwe 


ing money and the 
conduct of industrial 


enterprise. The eall- 


ing of Lord Kitch- 
ener to the War Of- 
fice was a step in 


that The 
readjustment of the 
British 


Was, lI 


direction. 


Government 
a great mea 
The 


appointment of Sir 


sure another. 


George Paish, econo 
mist and editor of a 
financial paper, to 
the pos 


and advisor to the 


t of assistant 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a 
third. | 

George Paish, now 
Sir George, by the 
uggestior Oo! a 
grateful Government 
and a magic pass of 
the sword of the 
King, has achieved 
. He earned 
And 
having run the race 
and pressed 
the mark of his high 
calling 
(and spell it with a 
capital F in these 
days if never before) 

more greatness 
was thrust upon him. 

Sir George is that rare 


man 


greatness 


it every bit. 
toward 


Finance 


species of hu- 
You notice I say 

Most so-called self-made men are 
really nothing of the sort. Self did not 
make them; circumstances 
lective creator. 


a self-made man. 


‘é ” 
rare, 


were their col- 
Not so, Sir George Paish, 
Bachelor, sometime 





Knight financial ad- 
viser to the British Treasurer, and editor- 
in-chief of the authoritative financial 
ournal of the world, the London Statist. 
He started at the bottom of “young am- 


’ 7 
bition’s ladder. 


AT the very bottom. His foot when he 
l started, was below the rung called 
education, for at. fourteen he was the 
youngest member on the very staff which 
has honored him as one of its chiefs these 
fifteen years. Paish never had a uni- 
versity education. He never had educa- 


” 
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tion, if you say that 
education must be 
templed in a building 
of bricks and stone 
and administered to 
hungry students by 
professors, capped 
and gowned and a’— 
at all. The Board 
School, defunct in 
Great Britain, since 
Mr. Balfour’s Gov- 
ernment abolished it, 
was Paish’s fount 
of knowledge. It 
corresponded to our 
public school here in 
Canada. 

So that young 
Paish, between run- 
ning messages to the 
composing room for 
the occupant of the 
editorial chair of the 
Statist, had to lay a 
firm hold on manuals 
and text books and 
learn, while he was 
earning a little 
money so that he 
might help at home, 
that which he ought 
to have been getting 
at a good secondary 
school. From _ the 
first he had a passion 
for mathematics and 
economics. While he 
was yet in his early 
teens he sat far into 
the night wrestling 
and juggling with 
nothing more or less 
than the intricacies 
of finance. Finance! 
At fourteen, when 
his only connection 
therewith ought to 
have been in the way 
of pocket money! 

In this way young 
Paish was a prodigy. He had a very quick 
mind, a lightning mentality which was 
sharp on the uptake, grasping the oppor- 
tunities, the weaknessess and the fortes 
of situations at first glance. You can see 
that, now, in his face. The clear blue eye 
is like a hawk’s; it misses nothing and it 
takes no time to read to the bottom of 
things. 


SIR GEORGE is a man to whom the 
\’ colloquial adjective “brainy” may be 
fittingly applied. Look again at the broad 
brow, the clever forehead, the expanse of 
it. If it belonged—as it does at that—to 
men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, we should say it denoted the 
intellectual—as indeed it does. My diction- 
ary describes “intellectual” as the “power 
of understanding.” Ergo, since Paish un- 


EAYRS 


derstands a great depart- 
ment of our individual and 
national living he is in- 
tellectual. 

There is one other quality that Sir 
George has always had on hand. It gained 
him at twenty-seven the position of assist- 
ant editor on a staid British financial 
journal (wonder of wonders—I can say 
no less) and it brought him six years 
later, to the joint editorship of the 
Statist. “Joint” in this case, is another 
name for “chief.” 

This quality is his obstinacy. Here 
again you may see it indexed in his face; 
to be more particular, in his pointed and 
pointing nose. Sir George—typical John 
Bull, as he is in cast of features—follows 
his nose and it rarely leads him wrong. 
It is a determined, persevering, dogged 
nose. There is nothing hesitating, nothing 
dubious about it—nor its owner. 


) AISH has had a hobby horse. He has 
it still: witness the pages of theStatist 
week by week. It is the superiority of the 
working and management of American 
railways over British. In this, at least, he 
takes off his hat to Uncle Sam and for 
years on the Board of Trade Depart- 
mental Committee on Railway Accounts, 
thus indirectly in Parliament, and by his 
writings and speeches he has rubbed it 
into the railway directors of Great 
Britain that they have to learn their busi- 
ness all over again if they would be eco- 
nomically sound. That is Paish’s opin- 
ion; Many gainsay it, but not so that he 
would notice. He knows railways from 
the sleepers up. 

To come to particulars: Paish has 
urged for years that the British railways 
follow those of the United States in the 
matter of more scientific operation, more 
powerful locomotives, the use of large in- 
stead of small capacity wagons, and the 
compilation of ton-mile statistics. In re- 
turn for the adoption of such measures, he 
claimed the British railways would effect 
economies in working costs and increased 
efficiency in transportation. Many of 
these reforms were ultimately made, 
though the railway boards did not 
acknowledge Sir George’s suggestion at 
all. The compilation of ton-mile statistics 
has not been taken up yet, and Sir George 
is still on the trail. He is still especially 
interested in railways. 


E has not neglected other branches of 

finance therefor: far from it. His 
grasp of high economics, industrial rela- 
tionships, trade and general finance is 
probably second to none. For that reason 
when, in the time of testing, Great Britain 
needed above all the right cashier at the 
cash desk, Mr. Lloyd George called in this 
man who knows finance through and 
through, upside down, in all its crooks and 
turns. And, by the way, the decision of 
the Government to give a business man 
and an editor an important say in matters 
so vastly affecting the public weal was a 
step in the right direction. Whatever is 

Continued on Page 98. 
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A Canadian Adonis of the Stage 


ordinary that so many 

sons and daughters of 
clergymen should adopt 
the stage as a profession. Or perhaps, on 
second thought, not so extraordinary. 
Too much of a good thing often becomes a 
surfeit, we are told. Then, there may be 
other reasons. Clergymen have been 
known to have beautiful daughters and 
handsome The only profession 
which has been proven can flourish on 
mere physical beauty, is the theatrical 
profession. So it is, perhaps, natural 
enough after all. 

At any rate, when Reverend Gavin 
Lang, parish minister of Inverness, New 
Brunswick, first looked upon his son who, 
later, was to bear the name of Matheson, 
he was undoubtedly impressed with the 
babe’s striking features. Fathers have 
been known to detect beauty in their chil- 
dren at birth.. And certain it is that the 
bonny Lang baby was born with the same 
cleft in his chin, which has been such an 
asset in all his stage life. Then, there was 
a pair of liquid, blue eyes, that promised 
to develop lashes, which would be the 
envy of all boys who ever stood before a 


|: seems rather extra- 


sons. 


By MARGARET BELL 


mirror. Even as an infant, this Lang 
prodigy had a way of raising his eyelids 
as no other infantile eyelids were ever 
raised. And the mouth gave promise of 
that Cupid uptilt at the corners, which 
has since made him the despair of hun- 
dreds of matinée girls. 


S the cleft in the chin developed, so 

also did the boy’s reasoning faculties. 
He used to lie awake at night, wondering 
how he could make the most of the gifts, 
with which the Fates had seen fit to en- 
dow him. Not the least of all these gifts, 
be it remembered, was the Apollonian 
visage and Hyperian curls. 

First, he imagined himself an orator. 
That was only semi-satisfactory. An 
orator, be he ever so magnetic, must, for 
the most part, appeal to the intellect of 
his audience. Therefore, orators need not 
necessarily be handsome. So that idea 
was thrust away. 

The only profession open was the stage. 
True, it seemed a far cry from the pulpit 


to the boards, but the 
tediousness of such a 
journey was gradually 
being obliterated by 
modern trains of thought. And the stage 
idea was the greatest panacea yet found, 
for the boy’s troubled indecision. It satis- 
fied his romanticism. 

So the stage was decided upon, as the 
great, glittering background to reflect the 
young Lang’s physical brilliance. 

Naturally, there was somewhat of an 
eruption when he announced his decision. 
At first, it would not be heard of. Was it 
for this that he was sent to Inverness 
College and St. Andrew’s University? 
Was he going to waste his Latin declen- 
sions and Greek roots on the most futile, 
the most Satanic of all the professions, 
law included? Whoever heard of educat- 
ing a boy to become an actor? It is 
enough to be an actor, when one cannot 
be anything else. 


UT the son was determined. He had 

been given a cleft in the chin but he 
had been given more. The chin itself was 
square and able to match with any other 
chin in determination. 








So it seemed that 
the only thing to do 
was to tell nobody in 
all the parish a word 
about it, but pack 
the boy off to Eng- 
land. Just as Can- 
ada is made the de- 
pository of all 
younger sons who 
have not lived up to 
the English stand- 
ard of convention 
ality, so England be- 
comes the bosom into 
which are gathered 
many of the am- 
bitious professionals 
from Canada. 

There was a man 
in England who 
seemed to be a little 
apart from the typi- 
cal theatrical pro- 
ducer. His plays 
were taken from the 
works of the great 
dramatist, whom 
everyone once made 
it a cult to know 
before the coming of 
G. B.S. If anyone 
stood for  respect- 
ability in Thespian- 
ism, it must be he. 
So Matheson, 
of good parents, be- 
came a member of 
the F. R. Benson 
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finest 


hundreds 


ooking men on the sta 


f matinee girls.” 


was s ent for. Sent for moreover, by Eng- 
land’s greatest exponent of England’s 
greatest dramatist. She was about to 
leave on a tour of the provinces. The 
spangled canopy under which the star of 
Lang’s brilliance was to shine, was “Much 
\do About Nothing.” Terry’s Beatrice 


] 


wa desirous of a new Benedick—a 


resh, young Benedick with vim, voice 


P } asatals4¢ . }; 
and vitality: in short, a Benedick un- 


poiled by long association with his role. 
And o who would prove a handsome 
Penedick. So there you are! One’s talents 
‘annot be hid. Even one’s physical 
tients 


"T* IME, however, and the success of the 
Benedick rehearsals, induced Terry 
to give “Much Ado” in London. A rare 
And even 
more rare for a young, colonial actor, un- 
chooled ; the wavs and a ¢ 
hooled in the ways and wiles of the 
great city of cities. At last, was he ex- 
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“the despair of 


And more cubi 
in the same year 
the Comedy The 
“Josephine” was 
tion. Young Lar 


in London 2s a) 
was considered a 
stage. So it wa 
ch 


see 
ould have beer 


That romantic 


periencing a dream 
of his youth! 

The Terry tour of 
the provinces em- 
braced other plays. 
Benedick, after his 
successful jaunt 
through London pub- 
licism, rested there 
until the time should 
arrive for the con- 
tinuation of his jour- 
ney. 

That continuation, 
oddly enough, was 
destined to take 
place in another 
land. It was just 
about that time that 
3enson decided to 
make a tour of the 
West Indies. Eng- 
land’s tongues were 
undulating with the 
name of the newest 
find in Thespianism. 
London’s photo- 
graphers were richer 
by many shillings, 
several scrapbooks 
were bulging with 
flattering clippings 
—well, what more 
can an actor ask for? 
At any rate, such 
brilliance was all 
that was necessary 
for West Indies. 
And out went Mathe- 
son, to play leads 
for F. B.. B. 

When he returned 
to London, H. B. 
Irving was _ prepar- 
ing “The Jury of 
Fate,” for early pro- 
duction. And again 
Lang appeared on 
the scene at precise- 
ly the right moment. 
His name was put 
down in the “Jury of 
Fate” programmes, 
and his quickly in- 
repertory 

added another cubic 

to its artistic stature. 

ts were soon to be added: 
; as a matter of fact. At 
atre, a production called 
in the state of prepara- 

g, now being established 
actor with possibilities, 

great acquisition to any 

s not unnatural that he 
offered the leading part. 


creasing 


ism which is clothed in 


costumes especially becoming to a hand- 


ome physique, |} 


iowever, had always ap- 
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S Y NOPSIS.—-T his is the story of a trust-maker, A iken, the pre sident, who has tried to squeeze him. 

told by himself. He has trace d his ex pe riences In orde r to th rou A ike n off the track and, to git e 
from the time that he was secretary to John J. himself an opportunity to complete a plan he has 
V'andervort, New York railway magnate, through worked out for the overthrow of the unscrupulous 
all the vicissitudes of his career in business, to the preside nt, he pre tends to sail from Montreal, for 
pe riod when. having assisted in the formation of a England, but leaves the boat seere tly at Que bec, 
W holesalers’ Guild. he is fighting for control with u he re he re mains till A ike n has sailed. 
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The Confessions of Sir Horace Lazenby 
A\ ‘ices strained by the po By BRITTON B. COOKE 


sition in which Aiken 


had forced me. In spite of the Illustrated by T. W. MITCHELL 


successful advertising 
campaign put on by our 
mills, and in spite of the 
fact that we were selling 
the better goods, Aiken’s 
control of the marketing 
machinery of the Whole- 
saler’s Guild cut down 
the volume of our orders 
to a point where we could 
barely meet our overhead 
expenses. The mills were 
running at a loss. And 
now was my opportunity! 

Aiken had sailed this 
morning for England, be- 
lieving I was already 
there and that the Whole- 
salers’ Guild was there- 
fore safe from any inter- 
ference. Within a com- 
paratively few hours he 
would be out of com- 
munication with Mont- 
real—this was in the 
days before wireless. 
When once the hull of the 
vessel dropped out of 
sight of the officials at 
Father Point I could set 
about my task of putting 
Aiken where I wanted 
him. 

The day of waiting in 
Quebec was the longest I 
had ever spent, and yet 
in one respect, a most im- 
portant day. Weary of 
the confinement of the 
room, afraid to take train 
for Montreal lest I should 
meet some of Aiken’s 
friends who might deem 
it necessary to advise him 
at Father Point,I strolled 
at length down into 
Lower Town and along 
one of those narrow 
cobble-paved streets 
where there is now a 
single track railway line, 
and ancient stone shops 
with baled hay and other sweet-smelling I was surprised therefore to see ap- 
articles crowding out of their shadowy proaching me in the secluded street one 
interiors. Here at least, thought I, I am of the two financial backers of Aiken 
safe from observation by any of the Sir Robert Jones. The pompous président 
Aiken crowd. of the steel corporation was walking down 







He went out There was figh 
I found myself rather hastily t 


made his counter attack. They 
enough 


t in his eye 
hinking over 


the weapons I had ready for him when he 


were staunch 


more over! 


This man 


the 


narrow pavemen accom- 


panied by a little dusty-looking 
French-Canadian—one Percard 


by 


name, as I afterward 
learned—quite an elderly 
man, shabbily dressed 
and seemingly of the 
habitant class. Yet I ob- 
served with what respect 
Sir Robert treated the 
little man. He was all at- 
tention and all affability. 
He had no eyes for any- 
thing in the street. 


O make sure, how- 

ever, I stepped into 
one of the open shops, al- 
most stumbling over some 
baled hay as I did so. It 
was a dark little interior 
and apparently untidily 
kept. Regaining my feet 
again—for I had almost 
tripped a second time 
over a coil of rope, I made 
my way to the rear of the 
shop where, in the pale 
light from a deep-em- 
brasured window, I saw 
an old man working at a 
desk. I felt that he ex- 
pected some sort of ex- 
planation for my noisy 
entry and so I inquired 
the price of hay. 

“‘Where do you want it 
delivered?” demanded the 
little man looking up 
with sharp, shrewd eyes. 

“Why — here — in the 
city,” I said. 

“How much?” he de- 
manded. 

“Oh, a—a couple of 
bales.” 

“We don’t sell such 
small quantities,” he said. 
“Nothing but barge 
loads, f.o.b. Montreal, or 
Quebec or Chambly—or 
any river point.” 

“Wholesale?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Wholesale only,” he 
returned, bending once 


his books, and drawing down 
the skull cap that was perched on the 
back of his head. 


was, to begin with, the 


owner of a fleet of St. Lawrence hay 








He was also other things. It was 
there in his shop that I learned one of the 
secrets of the financial world in Canada. 
It had been no wonder that I met Sir 
Robert Jones arm-in-arm with a shabby 

le Frenchman in this little narrow 

eet in lower town. That shabby man, as 
from Blondin, the keeper of the 


harges. 


i ( ( 

hop, or rather the office, in which I had 
taken refuge, was no less than Jean 
Baptiste Percard—‘“the great Jean 
Bapti te Pereard!” 


” T demanded, “Who is Jean 
Percard?” 


ou do not 


But who 


know?” My host— - 
he had turned host and had proffered 
wine and a seat beside his 


mea thimble of 


shabby walnut desk— seemed highly 
amused. “You mean to tell me,” he said, 
that you Upper Canadians do not know? 


‘quainted with 


Perhaps you are not ; 

business?” 
“QO, yes, I am,” I said, 
‘And you know him not?” 

“Well! Well!” 

“But who is he?” I persi 


| 
“He is the richest man in 
| sais 


“slightly.” 
with a sigh. 


sted. 


Canada.” 


ome time while 


| PONDERED this for 


host drew forth pipe and pouch 

d proceeded to smoke. 

“Do you not know?” he said, “that you 
re on the richest street in the Dominion 
f Canada?’ 

“Pardon me—"’ I could scarcely refrain 
from smiling, “but it dees not—it is not 
apparent on the surface? And besides 


I thought Sir was the rich- 


Dnt + 
Robe ! Jones 
1 


st mar in Canada. 


‘Sir Robert?” with a dry chuckle. “He 
l the poorest of the poor.” 

“How so?” 

“Jean Baptiste Percard owns him, body 


and soul! 
ro 


, 
him! 
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onal backing 


while in England or in Bostor 
that Sir Robert Jones must come 
Further details of the convers 
ot matter. Suffice it 
tiste Percard was the richest man ir 
richest in actual gold—Henri 
hay shipper to whom | 
was the h 
rich himself. Fron 
h Blondin let drop I saw tl 
the 
and Jones were members. His in 


ation do 
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Can- 
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est, if not in- 
remarks 
at he was 
not a member of group of which 
sts were opposed to theirs, and he 
would not be the one to communi 
s of me to any friend of Aiken, 
ven had it occurred to him to do so. I 
m casually my name and 
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some- 
He seemed inter- 
night we dined together at 
his house, a bachelor affair in one of those 


ts which one can always picture 


isiness. 


quiet stree 


to oneself but can never find in Quebec 
without a guide. 
Henri Blondin’s life had not beer 


Here was he living out 
what I was 


a smooth one. 
the rest of 


it and seeking 
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able to give him. He had begun life on a 
rocky farm north of Lac Joseph in the 
Laurentians behind Quebec. He had 
moved with his parents to a prosperous 
hay-farming locality alongside the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. Year in and year 
out he helped in the hay harvest and the 
loading of the picturesque sailing vessels 
that to this day dawdle up and down the 
river with the fragrant crops piled high 
above the deck line, and quaint old mended 
sails catching the breath of the great 
river as it slips out to the Gulf. By great 
economy the parents accumulated a con- 
siderable sum of money which the son, 
when he matured, husbanded. He became 
the local private banker for the habitants 
in that vicinity. All the hoardings of his 
fellows for miles around that prosperous 
country came to him for investment. And 
he in turn loaned them out on mortgages 
in the eastern part of Ontario and in the 
West, wherever there were French-Can- 
adian farmers. His mortgages were al- 
ways secure. He co-operated closely with 
his Church in the handling of funds. But 
one day one of the railroad group with 
which Aiken and Sir Robert Jones were 
allied, came to Blondin for a loan—a big 
loan; and Blondin, being tempted, invested 
accordingly, only to find after some years 
that he had been played with. There were 
other claims against the assets of the rail- 
road speculators which would have to be 
satisfied before the claims of Blondin’s in- 
vestors. By main strength of will and 
clever dealing Blondin was able to liqui- 
date most of his holdings but not without 
loss. This loss he held against the big 
railroad group. It had not only touched 
his purse; his reputation as an honest 
custodian of other people’s money had 
been in the balance. 

When I left Quebec that night for 
Montreal, careless now whether’ the 
Aiken allies found I was still in Canada 
or not, for Aiken was now out of sight of 
Father Point, I had made a tentative 
alliance with Henri Blondin. Here in 
Quebec where he had embarked in the 
hay business on wholesale lines, owning 
and operating a fleet of one hundred 
shabby but efficient little craft, he had re- 
accumulated a fortune and had re-estab- 
lished himself as the banker for a large 
section of his old neighborhood. Not only 
that but I knew later that he was the fin- 
ancial agent for one of the richest re- 
ligious organizations in Canada—whose 
property in various parts of Quebec and 
outside of Quebec brings in enormous 
revenue, all of which has to be invested 
and reinvested by Blondin. I had won the 
confidence of this financial force. Here, 
if ever I had a large enough enterprise 
and a good one, was the backing! 


M Y immediate business was the 
. Wholesalers’ Guild and the ousting 
of President Aiken from that position. As 
I stepped from the train at the Place 
Viger Station in Montreal everything 
seemed immeasurably fairer than it had 
for many a year. The porters, the 
the morose street car conductors 
of Montreal—there is no city in which 
public servants are either so obliging or 
so. disobliging—seemed to fit into my 
mood, Victory was within my grasp. 
Before two days were out I would 


beer 


cabmen, 


be ordering my own Guild—for it would 
be under my control then—to buy goods 
from my own mills—and Aiken’s mills 
would go hungry. 

At the office of the John Goss Company 
of Montreal—the parent house of the 


Wholesalers’ Guild—I was met as usual 
by the sober old general manager who 
lent such an air of fair dealing and gen- 
eral respectability to the establishment. 
I had to ask him who was the secretary 
of the company—for this office had been 
disposed of by Aiken along with the or- 
ders to his own mills—and was directed to 
a nervous-eyed clerk in the cashier’s de- 
partment. He was very obsequious. What 
could he do for me? A meeting? A meet- 
ing of the board! But—he really had no 
authority. He—. 

“Look here, my lad,” I said, for I was 
in such good humor with myself and with 
everyone else that no amount of opposi- 
tion could seriously disturb my rosy pros- 
pects, “Don’t let us waste any more time 
than is necessary. Just look up the by- 
laws of this corporation and you will see 
that Mr. Aiken inserted a clause by which 
a board meeting may be called without 
notice by the president.” 

“But you are not the president?” ob- 
served the clerk shrewdly. 

“Wrong again,” I said, “You will see 
by the original draft that, whenever the 
president is not able to attend or is de- 
tained, the vice-president is authorized to 
act in his stead.” 


HE clerk bit his finger nails. It was 

apparent that he was strictly and 
entirely an Aiken partisan. The situation 
that had arisen in the absence of his chief 
was more than he knew how to handle. 
He made several small objections, then 
withdrew to a telephone saying he would 
have to ask the firm’s legal advisor but I 
stopped him at that. I knew the ways of 
lawyers. There might be means of getting 
out injunctions or otherwise impeding the 
natural course of retribution that was 
about to fall upon Aiken’s head. 

“No you won’t,” I said. “Just come in 
here with me.” And I led him by the coat 
lapel into the room we called a board 
room. “You know as well as I do that as 
vice-president of this company I have 
authority to call this meeting and call it 
at once. Mr. Aiken has gone to Europe. 
He has taken with him his proxies—that 
is to say he has not issued them to anyone 
else—and I am for the time being in com- 
plete control of this company’s affairs.” 

“But—” he objected. 

“Just listen: granted you can stop me 
from holding this meeting and doing what 
I want to do, you are then in a safe 
enough position and can rely upon Mr. 
Aiken to reward you handsomely when he 
comes back. But granted you cannot stop 
me except by an injunction which would 
be issued much too late to prevent the 
meeting—you may be placed in a difficult 
position—discharged in fact.” 

He blinked and swallowed the point. 

“T see,” he said. “You’ll fire me—” 

“Straight as a bee line.” 

“Perhaps you can’t get a quorum,” he 
objected, weakening. 

“You and I and those three stool- 
pigeon directors sitting at yonder desks 





have hitherto been quorum enough for 
Mr. Aiken.” 

“That is true,” he said. “Very well—I 
will call the meeting.” 

“At once.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The formalities were few. We five 
gathered in the board room and I took the 
president’s chair. The minutes were 
read—a childish affair—-and I called for 
notices of motion. Failing to elicit any 
from the clammy-faced lot that sat round 
the table, I directed the best-looking speci- 
men of the lot to take the chair while I 
presented a motion. 

“IT move,” I said, smiling despite my- 
self, “That a general increase in the 
salaries of the office staff 
be approved, this increase 
to be equivalent to five per 
cent. of the wages of all 
men who have been with 
the company more than a 
year. Who will second this 
motion for me?” 

“T will,” chorused four 
voices, including that of 
the pro tem chairman. 

“It is moved—” chanted 
the chairman, recovering 
his senses; and recited the 
motion. 

“Contrary? None. I de- 
clare the motion carried.” 


HE secretary dug his 
nose into the minute 
book and wrote feverishly 
for several minutes while I 
prepared my next motion. 
“T move,” I said, “That 
the unissued treasury 
stock of the Wholesalers’ 
Guild, Limited, amounting 
to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars be now 
issued and allotted to pur- 
chasers approved by this 
board.” 

“What?” shouted the 
dummy secretary getting 
to his feet with a jerk. “Is 
there any unissued stock?” 

“T second it,” piped a 
wisp of a director at my 
side. 

“It is moved—” began 
the chairman again, but he 
was interrupted. 

“But what? What—” 
The secretary was on his 
feet gasping bewilderment. 
“What right—” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, 
“our secretary apparently I 
has overlooked or was not 
aware of the fact that the 
original authorized capital of this com- 
pany was $300,000 of which only $150,000 
was issued. By a clause in our charter 
and in our by-laws we are authorized to 
issue the remaining stock. It is now a 
necessary step—in order—er—that we 
may enlarge the—scope of the corpora- 
tion.” ' 
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“Any contrary?” whined the chairman. 
“I’m contrary,” declared the secretary. 
“Those in favor?” 

Three hands went up. 
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“Declare the motion carried,” said the 
chairman. 


AVING finished his task J relieved 
him of the chair and closed the meet- 
ing after instructing the secretary, who 
was obviously worried, to order the new 
shares printed by the Gold Dollar Bank 
Note Company of Ottawa, and placed in 
trust with the Reliance Trust Company of 
Montreal and Toronto, for sale. 
“Shall I advertise the stock?” asked the 
secretary. 
“You will not,” I retorted, “but wire to 
the Bank Note Company at once!” 
Three days later I bought, through the 
Reliance Trust Company of Toronto and 








way to 


the rear of the shop where in 


I saw an old man working at 


Montreal one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars worth of the newly issued trea- 
sury stock of the Wholesalers’ Guild— 
the entire amount. I now owned practi- 
cally three-quarters of the stock. Aiken 
was swamped. 

When I had completed the deal I sum- 
mened the secretary and told him how 
matters stood. “Now,” I said, “You know 
where your loyalty lies.” 

“IT do indeed, sir,” he 
pleasantly. 


murmured 


the pale light 


HE war with Aiken was by no means 

over. Far back in the scant school 
days I had enjoyed in bleak Garafraxa I 
could recall occasions when, being for the 
moment obsessed with extra courage, one 
of the smaller boys would retort to the 
local bully with a blow—and flight. The 
feeling as one took to one’s heels after 
having committed this sacrilege against 
the biggest boy, returned to me in lesser 
degree when, after the memorable board 
meeting, I went back to the hotel. I was 
too elated to resume the ordinary thread 
of existence in the ordinary way. There 
would be trouble after this—a big war, 
but for the moment I enjoyed the full 
taste of victory. Could I eat ordinarily? 
Or sit calmly and read a 
paper? Or gossip idly with 
an acquaintance? What- 
ever I did it was merely 
my outer and habitual self 
that attended to. My real 
self was drawing pictures 
of Aiken, all unconscious 
of the mischief that had 
overtaken him, sitting 
smoking complacently on 
the deck of the liner as she 
approached Birkenhead. I 
had that the 
news would not reach him 
there. A little judicious 
bribing of his former dum- 
mies had fixed that. I did 
not intend that he should 
charge up all the expenses 
of the trip to England 
against the Wholesalers’ 
Guild without accomplish- 
ing the errand that tock 
him there, a thing he would 
be sure not to do if he 
heard what had happened. 
Aiken would go about the 


made sure 


country buying what he 
thought should be bought, 
interviewing mill man- 
agers and being invited to 
their houses and_ their 
clubs—and all the time a 
bomb was waiting to ex- 


plode under him when he 
returned to Canada! Such 
a bomb! 


( LD HANNY, his face 

as mild and as inno- 
cent as a sleepy tom cat, 
moved across the rotunda 
like an amiable locomotive 
looking for company, 
reached out a big paw and 
shook my hand in silence. 

“What’s that for?” I de- 
manded. 

“What's 
echoed mockingly. 

“How did you know?” 

“How do I know I’m alive?” 

“But who—who told you?” I persisted. 

“Don’t bother me,” he grunted. “Come 
and have a drink.” 

“Can’t do it,” I said. 

“Eh?” 

“A drink would pretty nearly make me 
drunk just now.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Come on. 
mineral water if you like.” 

Continued on Page 99. 
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TR 1S 7: 


SHALL always re- 
member Bethune 
as a man who for 
years dwelt 
among us and then 
moved on and left be- 
hind him 
tion that 
imagination to follow 


a few 


a fascina- 
drew our 
him and forecast, as it 
were, the ultimate 
haven of his so sud- 
denly_ enfranchised 
spirit. He lives before 
me now, a vital entity, 


suggestive Oo! every 


potent issue of birth 
and educatior 


One meets at rare 


intervals, men who 
have so subconscious 
ly nursed their indi 


viduality that it ex- 
presses itself without 
effort or advance and 
radiates from  som«e 

tissue a 


iality at once attra 


mvysterious 


tive and removent 
s : 
which we yield with 


; 


out hesitation or pro 


test. And with tl 

juality there exists a 
natural pride, a mel 
tal hauteur that add 
it ow! distinctive 
touch. We recognized 
it in Bethune. He wa 


very silent, yet we 
© him without 
reserve leaning upor 
I palpable unde 
standing. He ha 

hosts of friends whi 
admitted him to thei 


inner circle, yet he 
cultivated one not 
more than another. I 


never heard him say a 
hasty thing but some 
times a fire seemed to 
light his eyes and be. 
tray unguessed deptlis 
of feelir g. Unmarried and possessed of 
ample means, he seldom referred to his 
people who, I was told, were an Irish- 
Italian family. Physically, he was of 
middle height and rather heavily framed. 
His eyes and hair were very dark—his 
mouth large and motionless. 

It was my wife who first told me of a 
queer friendship that had begun to exist 
between her sister Naomi 
It was, it 


and Bethune. 
appeared, an achievement for 
any to attract him. I doubted if 
Naomi had—and said so. 

But Ruth only shook her head. “It’s the 
call of the average to the unusual.” She 
looked at me and laughed. “My dear you 

to know that.” 
“T do,” I said ruefully, “but I’ve tried 
to improve.” 

One ver 


iny womar 


ougnt 


y satisfactory thing about Ruth 


is that she does not stop to collect comr 


By 






ments on her way. They do not even di- 
vert her. 

“And then,” she continued, “she’s thirty 
without being in the slightest sophisti- 
cated. Very few women accomplish that. 
But he’s not in love with her.” 

“But they golf together and don’t use 
caddies.” 

“Possibly—so do you and I. I know 
perfectly well what I hope—but I may 
be disappointed. And besides if he did 
marry, I hardly think he’d surrender the 
most attractive side of himself.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve a curious idea that he’s saving 
himself for something. That’s the only 
way I can put it. It would not be the real 
Bethune who would marry, but the obvi- 
ous, ostensible person we know. He’s 
very polite and charming but I’ve a strong 

ispicion that for him most of us don’t 
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really exist.. He’s so 

intangible to me that 

when I saw him last at 

dinner I wondered 

where the food went.” 

omi got up, 

ked to the 

indow and 

d slapping 

habit with 
crop 


T that moment the 
44 door opened and 
Naomi entered. She 
climbed into a sofa 
and demanded tea. 

“Ripping ride,” she 
said_ breathlessly. 
“Came in from the 
Hunt Club in half an 
hour. Mr. Bethune 
wouldn’t stay. Hurry 
up the kettle, will you? 
My horse has no 
blanket.” 

My wife and I ex- 
changed glances. 
“You’re very good 
friends,” I hazarded. 

“T like him. He 
makes me talk, so I 
suppose any woman 
would like him. Oh, 
by-the-by, I told him 
you two were off to 





Egypt.” She _hesi- 
tated, then finished 
with a laugh that 


didn’t ring quite true. 

Knowing Naomi, we 
waited and I handed 
her the cigarettes. In 
a moment she began 
again, speaking 
through a fine grey 
cloud. 

“He didn’t say any- 
thing for a moment, 
then remarked in the 
coolest kind of way: ‘I 
wonder whether they’d 
let me go with them?’ ” 

I caught Ruth’s eye. 


The domestic sema- 
phore was at work. 
There are moments 


when the male mam- 
mal knows his place. 
“‘Here’s the tea now,” I ventured inanely. 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea that Mr. 
Bethune wanted to leave town,” said my 
wife impersonally. 

“When do you leave? Next week, isn’t 
it?” 

I nodded. 

“Our arrangements are all made,” 
added Ruth with a touch of coldness. I 
knew that she rebelled at this shattering 
of her prophecy. 

Naomi reached for her cup. “Then he’ll 
be with you. I’m sorry—our horses went 
awfully well together and I’ll have to find 
someone else to play with.” 


“He hasn’t been asked yet. And one 


doesn’t carry out that sort of thing off 
one’s own bat.” 

I said nothing, but it had instantly 
occurred to me that Bethune so rarely 
made any suggestion that when he did 


’ 


ane Ud 








make one the thing was apt to go through 
and curiously enough, as soon as Naomi 
had spoken, I had had vivid visions of 
him, the third of our party, traveling 
everywhere and doing everything with us. 
The idea presented itself as being, in spite 
of its suddenness, anything but preposter- 
ous, and the smoothness with which the 
film of the future seem to unreel was 
ample evidence. 

Ruth shifted her ground and I recoz- 
nized the first movements of a tactical 
retreat. 

“Why in the world should he want to 
leave town? He told me a few days ago 
that the furnishing of his flat was just 
finished.” 

“Why don’t you come with us?” I 
floundered. “And make a parti carré?” 

Naomi got up, walked to the window 
and stood slapping her habit with her 
crop. “That horse is getting cold—and 
thank you, but it’s not come to that.” 
Then she pitched her cigarette stub into 
the fire and, standing back from the door, 
added: “Mother says she’ll take the car 
for the winter if you’ll keep Simmons on. 
By, Ruth. By-by, Bob. Thanks all the 
same, I know you meant well.” 

The front door crashed and, as the 
quick hoofs clattered up the pavement, I 
left the conversation entirely to my wife. 
The slight pause that followed quite jus- 
tified me. 

“T can’t see why any man should want 
to break off such a charming friendship,” 
she began presently. “She’s the only wo- 
man he’s paid any attention to since we 
knew him. Naomi told me that he gave 
her a curious sensation of being safe. 
Think of it-—safe!” 

“Then you suggest that I—?” 

“T know perfectly well,” she continued, 
undisturbed, “that he’s as sedate as her 
grandfather—probably more so.” 

“Her grandfather was a_two-bottle 
man,” I hazarded. “My grandfather told 
me; and he knew.” 

“We’ve improved on him, thank good- 
ness. And can you tell me why Mr. 
Bethune’s whim should upset our plans?” 

“T don’t see that they do. It’s the great- 
est compliment you’ve ever had—except 
one.” 

She turned to me suddenly. “You want 
him?” 

“Don’t you think that it would intro- 
duce an element of er—interest. As you 
tired of me for instance, you—” 

“When I see you begin to slide, Bob, 
and know perfectly well that willy nilly I 
shall be drawn after you, I wish you did 
not yield so easily.” 

“Life is one long surrender.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully. “Oh, I 
can foresee it all. Mr. Bethune will come 
and, of course, be extremely polite and 
affable and then after we get back and it’s 
impossible. to imagine what it would have 
been like without him, you’ll ask me if it 
wasn’t a splendid sucecss, and, of course, 
I'll say yes. You might as well know now 
that my prophetic soul can go that far.” 

With that she left me and, when next 
morning Bethune telephoned to enquire 
whether he could see me at my office, I 
felt a pleasurable glow that I was at 
least contributing toward the truth of 
Ruth’s forecast. 
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HERE are conversations that stick in 
one’s mind. Bethune as he talked 
seemed to be involuntarily taking cover 
after cover from his hitherto uncommuni- 
cable personality. He seemed neither 
apologetic nor confidential, and yet it was 
by no particular stretch of fancy that 
I saw Naomi’s aura suspended over him. 
His wanderings and hobbies; these were 
touched upon lightly and then with a 
curious shade in the voice that for a year 
had attracted me, he went on deliberately: 
“There are things almost too personal 
to mention but I feel that I ought to 
speak, even if what I say sounds childish 
or ridiculous. Did you ever hear of a man, 
who through loyalty to something he did 
not understand, appeared disloyal to 
things that everyone understands?” 

He paused, but I did not speak. This 
was too palpably a preface to that which 
he had come to say. 

“T have a strange and overwhelming be- 
lief that I am linked in some mysterious 
way to some woman I have never seen or 
heard of,” he resumed quietly. “I cannot 
even tell whether she is alive or dead.” 
He glanced at me with a sudden petition 
in his eyes that moved me strangely. 
Then the level voice went on with a new 
quality of appeal. 

“It is quite impossible for you to grasp 
this, so I can only ask you to accept it as 
being literally and absolutely true. You 
can, however, imagine what it must mean 
to a man who not only has all the natural 
visions and longings of life, but also is in 
a position to live normally and happily. 
I cannot cut myself off from the society 
of women. I admire them enormously, and 
I suppose that has to do with my Latin- 
Hibernian blood: But if I were to ask a 
woman to marry me, I would only be 
offering her that which in my soul I know 
is not meant that I should offer. The 
thing that is me has passed beyond my 
control and until I find the woman who, 
to put it baldly, has me, I am only a shell 
that has the likeness of a man, but is 
empty nevertheless.” 

He leaned back, thrust his chin into a 
lean brown hand and eyed me closely. It 
was as though after years of indecision, 
he had plunged into speech and was 
searching my heart to discover whether 
even now, he had spoken at random. It 
seemed, furthermore, as though the very 
pendulum of his spiritual existence was 
swinging there before me, and that I 
might put out a finger and stop it. Then 
behind his gaze I divined that which he 
had not yet said. The hearing of it was 
no surprise. 

“And if you think it odd that I should 
ask to travel with you,” he went on, “it is 
for two reasons. One is that the volition 
of others may guide me to my great dis- 
covery, since my own efforts, as you ean 
imagine. have been fruitless. The other 
is that it would be a great privilege to be 
near one who is so like Naomi, one who 
would be entirely undisturbed and even 
untouched by whatever tribute I might 
pay. It’s a ferocious thing,” he added 
under his breath, “to hurt that which one 
desires to worship.” 


N the silence that followed, he got up 
and bowed formally. “I must ask you 
to overlook the fact that I have spoken 


as I did not believe it would ever be pos- 
sible for me to speak.” 

“Hold on,” I blurted. 
question?” 

“As many as you like.” 

“What started this? When 
know first?” 

He colored like a girl. ““You will think 
me more unnatural than ever, but if 
you 

“No, never mind!” I said hastily. “It’s 
all right. I suppose it’s an influence of 
some kind.” 

He nodded. “‘Yes—exactly.” 

“And you can’t throw it off until 

“Until I can 
ticular way that I am free.’ 

I got up and held out my hand, “My 
dear fellow, the matter of your coming 
with us was settled before you asked me. 
I hope you’ll not get tired of us, and that 


“May I ask one 


did 


you 


demonstrate in one 


’ 


par- 


you'll consider yourself a perfectly free 
agent.” 
“And Mrs. Vincent?” he put in with a 


touch of wistfulness. “Do I not impose 
up—?” 

“My wife will be very glad,” I answered 
him. 

Knowing Ruth, I 
within the first week. 

I saw little more of him till we met in 
New York, but curiously enough it was 
Naomi who said, “Thank you.” Her earn- 
estness puzzled me till, remembering the 
other mystery, it all seemed reasonable 
enough. 

“You know there was a good deal of 
misunderstanding about us. You certain- 
ly got hold of the wrong end of it.”’ 

It would have been futile to assure her 
that it was Ruth. “So your spirits merely 
met and touched, as the poet puts it,” I 
said pointedly. 

“That’s all.” Then she looked straight 
at me. “How much did he tell you?” 

“We had a very interesting talk,” I 
parried, “and since he was evidently over- 
wrought, the Egyptian trip seemed to be 
just the thing for him.” 

She nodded. “So you know—and I 
know—but how about Ruth?” 

“I considered it his private affair and 
let it go at that,” I confessed, feeling like 
a stealthy conspirator. 

“Did he show you his”— 
“his evidence?” 

“Good 
any?” 

Naomi bit her lip. “I’m a good deal of a 
fool and please forget my question.” 

“Certainly. But”’—I regarded 
keenly—“my dear,.can you forget?” 

She glanced out of the window but I 
could see that her lip trembled. “There is 
very little for me to remember,” she said 
unsteadily. 

There are moments when the best in- 
tentioned man feels as though he had 
trodden on a lily bed. I reached for her 
hand. “I’m sorry. Tell me just what you 
want me to do.” 

“Nothing.” 

“You can’t think of anything? 
always as clumsy as I look.” 

She smiled mistily. “The only thing I 
can think of is that I have to play Norah 
Farrell eighteen holes this morning for 
the Ladies’ Trophy, and if you get a 
chance to do Mr. Bethune another good 
turn—do it—for my sake, Bob.” Then 


knew she would-- 


she hesitated— 


Lord, no! How could he have 


her 


I’m not 
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she kissed me swiftly behind the ear and 
vanished. 

I yielded to a curious sensation, that as 
she went, the circle in which Ruth, Bethune 
and myself were to exist for the next few 
months, tightened perceptibly. I was fat 
from guessing what might be the evidence: 
of which she spoke, but the fact that she 
knew seemed in some way to fortify me in 
having Bethune with us. 


M Y justification I found in the grati- 

tude in his face when we met at the 
steamer. There was just a handshake and 
a promise to meet at dinner and then he 
obliterated himself in the swarm that 
populated our mechanical ant hill. There 
was, too, a certain poignant romance in 
the reflection that whatever heartache he 
left behind, he had set forth again to tour 
a teeming world in an attempt to silence 
a voluble myth of his own creation. He 
was rubbing elbows with business men, 
tourists and invalids, and amongst us 
he was alone, in that all havens were 
he same to him. 

Madeira was only a blur on the horizon, 
when Ruth revealed hew completely in- 
deed Bethune had been adopted by her 
childless heart. 

“I’m not very happy about him. I don’t 
know whether you’ve noticed it but he 


seems more restless than when we started. 


He’s like a man who has let go of some 


thing before he’s taken hold of another. 

“Or before he’s been take 
hold of,” I ventured. “There’s 
salvation in that.” 

As usual I missed fire. “I’m 
thankful I married one whom 
I can understand perfectly,” 
she continued calmly. 

“Then you don’t feel any 
lack of—er the joys of ex- 
ploration?” P 

“No, dear, nor the uncer- 
tainty of it.” 

This might mean anything, 
so I let it pass and we lapsed 
into contemplation of what 
Home used to call “the oa. 
laughter of the sea.” ; 


Kk were well into the 

Mediterranean before I 
was convinced that a change 
had actually taken place in 
Bethune. He was now like a 
man who, as my wife said, 
was fumbling steadily in the 





future. He was just as court- 
ly and had just the same re- 
served charm but his  sen- 
tences broke off abruptly and 
his eyes were as wistful as a 
girl’s. It seemed that he al- 
ready anticipated some hither- 
to unguessed development of 
his journey and was viewing 
it from as many angles as he 
might. There was no further 
offer to speak of his own 
affairs, but I knew he was im- 
mensely appreciative. 


In another ten days we were 
on our dahabeah, heading for ; 
Wady Hafa. Bethune spent 1r his 


hours staring south toward moment 
the Nubian desert. 





worship 
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“I’m nearer to knowing what peace is 
than ever before,” he said one evening to 
my wife, glancing up at the perfect curve 
of our pointed sail. 

Ruth was understandingly silent and, 
after a moment, he went on again. “I 
suppose the difficulty of getting one’s per- 
spectiveness is that there are too many 
people in the world and the disturbed soul 
can neither do justice to itself or others. 
While here—” 

“I don’t know that I quite agree with 
you.” 

“I often wonder at the extraordinary 
amiability of people, especially of wo- 
men,” he continued. “And I’ve an idea that 
if they were not content with so little, 
they’d get more.” 

Ruth laughed, and quite brazenly I 
laid down my paper to listen. 

“A sensible woman knows what she’ll 
get before she marries,” she retorted, “as 
for the others,” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Yes—but think of it,’ he persisted. 
“The terrific surrender, the domination— 
whether conscious or not—the stiffening 
into one form or another of what was 
before so pliable and fancy free. Doesn’t 
all that deserve the very best a man has 
to give?” 

Ruth was moved in spite of herself. 
“And what would you call that?” she said 
gently. 

“Something to lean on—companionship. 
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utiy he found a leather case and, as he opened it, I could 
teeth chatter; but his eyes were blazing 

he laid the other half of the bracelet on the dusty bosom 
rward, brows to the earth in the immemorial posture of 


You have that and if I may say so—it’s 
beautiful to see—even though it hurts.” 

“Marriage precedes love, as I see it. 
Women are attracted by what they think 
they recognize in a man, and afterwards 
often learn to love something quite dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes—lI suppose that may be true, but 
the beauty of love is that it’s unexpected.” 
He dropped into silence for a while, then 
turning to me: “I saw in a Cairo paper 
that an old friend of mine, Barry, is dig- 
ging near Abydos.” 

“Digging what?” 

“Tombs—he’s a rampant Egyptologist 

caught it from Petrie, I think. Before 
that he was studying religious rites in the 
upper Congo.” 

Ruth shivered a little. “Mummies and 
that sort of thing?” 

“Yes—like to see it? I hear he’s not far 
from the Nile.” 

“No thank you. To-day is enough for 
me and to-morrow and next day. I never 
had any respect for my ancestors.” 

Instantly Bethune withdrew into his 
shell. He gave me the impression of hav- 
ing made an impetuous excursion and re- 
treated swiftly to some inner security. It 
occurred to me that this was his sole sug- 
gestion since leaving America and, know- 
ing how finely tempered is the link that 
holds roving Britons together, I cast 
about for something with which to heal 
his wounded sensibility. Looking at him I 

thought he had never looked 
more restless — and — yes, 
lonely. 

But his mind worked more 
quickly than mine. He put the 
matter aside so completely 
that I felt he insisted that 
since we were one there should 
be no divisibility, so far as 
he was concerned. 


E moved lazily on, locked 
through Assouan and 


, . spent days at the half-sub- 
iy merged ruins of Philae that 

\' seemed doubly suggestive, 

~~ rising out of the unwrinkled 
stream. Then we dropped 

r back and some days later 


moored near Abydos where 
Barry was digging. 
That evening Bethune, who 
had been. surveying the 
’ cliffs that mark the western 
boundary of the Sahara, told 
us he would spend the next 
day ashore. 

“I’ve changed my mind. I’d 
like to go,” said Ruth instant- 
ly. “I’ve thought quite a lot 
about my ancestors, since you 
spoke of it first.” 

Bethune’s left eyelid 
drooped, as it always did 
wken he was surprised. “Per- 
haps you’d better not. It’s a 
long ride on donkeys and 
means three hours to get there 
anyway.” 

“Can’t your friend put us 
up?” I continued. 
another “Tt doesn’t mean _ that. 
We'll be back to-night. The 

Continued on Page 85. 
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Canada’s Opportunity: By AGNES C. LAUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—lIn this day of stress we must face conditions that arise squarely. 
The disturbing effect the war has had on the currency of the belligerent nations, even in the 
pound sterling, has introduced new elements into the problems of world trade. Britain, 
wealthiest of nations, can finance the war to a succe ssful conclusion; but in the meantime 
re ee nts may be brought about in international trade relations. In the accompanying 





trticle Agnes C. Laut suggests the 


66 OLLAR EXCHANGE” was an 
expression unknown to the world 
a year ago. Suddenly it has be- 
come a phrase of magic import in banking 
circles. Nor is it possible to exaggerate 
its significance. 

Dollar exchange means more than the 
erection of a Golden Calf for worship i 
Wall Street. It means more than the com- 
ing of the nations of the world to the 
United States and Canada for food, for 
munitions of war, for credit, for capital, 
as the nations of the world went down to 
Egypt of old for corn. It means far more 
than all the funnels of world gold pouring 
their yellow treasure into North Ameri- 
‘an markets. It means more than every 
single nation of first rank in Europe go- 
ing to the United States i Hap within 
a year, not to mention three of the leading 
nations of South America and one of Asia. 
These things touch only the financiers; 
and dollar exchange affects every man, 
woman and child in North America. 

Dollar exchange means more than huge 
balances of trade piled up in favor of Can- 
ada and the United States, though that 
reacts on farmer and rancher and artisan 
more than on financiers. Figure this 
statement out explicitly! The war in- 
creased the price of wheat and stock by 
thirty per cent. That is thirty per cent. 
went straight to the farmer. War orders 
in the United States total half a billion to 
June of 1915, a billion to December of 
1915, a billion and a half to April of 
1916; and on all manufactures, it has been 
most carefully figured out by the National 
Civic Federation of New York two-thirds 
wages to hand labor. Now the 
banker has acted only as a banker 
a speculator, not as a buyer—on these 
and his charge has been from 
one-half of one per cent. to one per cent. 
and two per cent. But dollar exchange 
means more than all that billion and a 
half balance of trade re- 
acting wl prosperity to 


goes in 


not as 


war orders; 


possibility of the dollar becoming the dominant currency 
of ¢ xchange and points out what Canada should do in such a contingency. 
pouring into North America, and Canada should strive for a full share of the benefits. 


is swimming in gold. The ambition of 
New York bankers is to make New York 
the great international money market of 
the world. New York has the whole field 
of international finance at her feet. 

Says Hartley Withers: “New York has 
the chance of a lifetime; and the oppor- 
tunity depends on the willingness of the 
American public to finance new loans to 
foreign countries.” 

Says Thomas W. Lamont of the Morgan 
3anking House, who are handling such 
vast sums for the Allies: “America is be- 
coming a large factor in the loan market. 
We shall become a credit instead of a 
debtor nation, and such a development 
sooner or later will certainly tend to 
bring about the dollar as the basis of 
exchange.” 


HAT has brougnt about the pos- 
sibility of dollar exchange? 

First of all: Huge borrowings from 
Uncle Sam by foreign powers. Including 
Canada’s s war loan and economic loans to 
Argentina, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Brazil, American bankers have loaned 
abroad since the war began over $300,- 
000,000. Of this, $125,900,000 was to 
warring nations for war purposes. The 
other $175,000,000 may be described as 
economic rather than war loans. 

Second: Huge food purchases by foreign 
powers. Of last year’s crop in wheat, 
flour, forage, oats, etc., Uncle Sam sold 
to Europe $700,000,000 worth in 1915. 
The huge growth in Canadian exports to 
Europe is an old story to Canadians. 

Third: War orders up to a billion in the 
United States; a quarter of a billion in 
Canada. 

Fourth: The fact that war prevents 
Europe paying for her purchases in ex- 
change trade. 

Fifth: The fact that the new Americar 
Federal Reserve Act permits banks that 

are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking Sys- 





rmer and rancher and 
artisan and banker. 

Exactly what does dol- 
ar exchange mean? In 
importance it ranks as the 
most vital factor that has 
America: 


7 


ever come into 
finance. 





I ET us quote the views 
~ of the biggest financial 
men in the world to-day! 
Says the London Statist 
— Sir George aish’s 
mouthpiece: “The change 
in the economic situation 
of the United States is so 
remarkable as to be mirac- 
ulous. The United States 





tem to discount foreign 
credits and acceptances 
drawn for sixty and ninety 
days against exports to 
Europe. 

Sixth and most import 
ant of all: That the longe1 
the war lasts, the more and 
more the gold reserves of 
European nations must be 
reduced. Germany has 
made a house to house can- 
vas to exchange paper 
money for gold coin and 
gold trinkets. France has 
called on the nation to give 
up gold coin for notes. The 
Bank of England has advo- 
cated the payment of all 





European gold is 





debts in 
paper 
money rath- 
er than 
gold, that 
the gold re- 
serves of 
the banks 
may remain 
iata¢ t 
Why? So 
that England may pay foreign obligations 
in the only coin current internationally— 
gold. 
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HERE is no use quoting the percent- 
age of gold reserve in each nation; 
for it changes from day to day; and in 
the cases of Germany and Austria, it is 
impossible to verify the figures. 
Nor does it mean much to say Austrian 
exchange is at a discount of 34 per cent., 
Russian exchange is at a discount of 24 


to 34 per cent.; German exchange, 14 to 
16 per cent.; Italian exchange, 10 to 12 


per cent.; French exchange, 3 to 4 per 
cent.; English enehange 1 per cent. to 
1% for this exchange also fluctuates daily. 
The way the trade experts of Washing- 
ton put it is this: “Foreign bills are de- 
clining severely in price. It is difficult 
for foreign debtors to get means of pay- 
ment. If a shipper has an article to sell, 
he can get the price when exported only 
when the foreign buyer agrees to give him 
in payment a remittance sufficient to 
realize that price in New York. If the 
article brings a pound in London—the 
pound in London is worth oniy $4.75 in- 
stead of $4.87—the seller is 12 cents out 
more than he would have been if he had 
sold in New York. He must either sell 
the United States to the foreign buyer, or 
demand as much more for the price as 
exchange is down. The producer simply 
raises his pi ice to row the shrinkage i1 
exchange, or he demands payment in Am 
erican dollars. He thus transfers the loss 
in exchange to the buyer.’ 


N example will make it plaine 
2. is an immense amount of wheat 
smuggled across to Germany and Austria 
from Sweden and Russia and Roumania. 
We'll suppose wheat is at a dollar a bushel 
in American money. Your Roumaniar 
peasant loads up 50 bushels and hikes 
across the line. If he takes payment in 
Austrian money, he will demand $1.34; 
but the smugglers all over Europe 
ginning to demand payment in American 
currency; so your Roumanian peasant 
gets an American dollar—$50 in all; but 
each dollar is worth $1.34 of Austrian 
goods. So with his $50 American cur- 
rency, your Roumanian peasant can buy 
$67 of Austrian goods, which he can take 


There 


being 


are be- 








back and trade at home. Exchange 
against Austria has made the price of his 
wheat really $1.34. 


“Well,” says your average man, “what 


is all that to me? Where do I come in? 
{1m I to gather up a lot of depreciated 
European coin and sell it for good Ameri- 

No, my end, you are not; but exactly 
tne advantage, which accrues to the 
Roumanian peasant accrues to every one 
in' America, who has anything to sell to 
Europ 

The banking way of putting it is 
Dellar ¢ up. Dollars have become 
precious. “When dollars are at a pre 
mium,” said a governor of the Federal 


Reserve Banks to me, “the world must 
come to the land of dollars to do its trad- 
ing. Instead of sending the great stand- 
ard products of the North American con- 


tinent like grain and wool and cotton and 


copper and tobacco and meat to European 
markets to be resold there to the nations 
of tl rid, these great standard pro- 


ducts would be sold in the land of their 
production, and dealers here, instead of 

Europe will have the middlemen 
ofits, which have formerly gone to 
Liverpool on wheat, and London on cop- 
per, and London on wool, and Bremen and 


Manchester on cotton, and London on 


“Well,” says your average man, “what’s 
that to me? Expect me to go i the 
middleman business in these things? How 
am I affected by your old dol- 


oe» 


lar excnange. 





\ JHEN I was a child it 
the Canadian North- 
West, we used to have yearly 
trouble about false classifying 
and grading No. 1 Hard 
wheat. Liverpool dealers used 
to be accused of mixing No. 1 
Hard with inferior soft vari- 
eties and sending that out to 
world mills as Manitoba Hard 
at Manitoba prices. It was 
only after great agitation and 
the protests of American 
grain exchanges that the 
thing stopped. The same sort 
of thing happened repeatedly 
in embargoes against Can- 
adian cattle. You could prove 
again and again that no 
disease existed among Can- 
adian herds. An embargo 
knocked the bottom out of 
Canadian prices; and, having 
the power of a world buyer, 
the English dealer induced 
he Board of Trade to put 
hat embargo on; and on it 


stayed. 


t 
L 
t 


Now what has happened in 
the grain market? An asso- 
ciation has been formed of 
every grain export house in 
the United States and Can- 
ada; and this. association 
rules on what terms its grair 
shall go to Europe. This has 
nothing to do with price. The 
price of a world requirement 
is ruled by one law alone 
the law of supply and de- 
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mand; but the association can rule o1 
the terms of price. Formerly Europe 
paid for grain in 60 to 30-day drafts. 
Since the war broke out this delay 
in payment has been reduced to seve! 
days. Henceforth, Europe must pay 1 
New York cash for American wheat. 
Figure out the discount saved on an at 
nual exportation of $300,000,000 of wheat 
between cash and 60 days payment. All 
lighterage, cost of discharge, freight and 
port dues, etc., will henceforth be paid by 
the buyer. The buyer must provide wat 
risk insurance. 


} 


HIS at once brings up the vital ques- 

tion: Who pays the freight on world 
commodities? Apparently the buyer 
pays; but look a little deeper! Why does 
Moose Jaw receive less for wheat than St. 
Paul, or Chicago or New York, but just 
exactly the difference of the freight to 
St. Paul, or Chicago, or New York? I 
raise Alberta wheat in New York State; 
and I receive the New York price just ex- 
actly less the freight to New York, which 
is five cents a bushel. My friends in Al- 
berta receive less than I do by just exact- 
ly the freight to New York—40 to 50 
cents in winter, 30 to 40 cents in summer. 
Apparently, the buyer pays the freight. 
Tn v6 ality, he pays to the seller the world’s 
market price less exactly his own com- 
mission and the freight to the world’s 
market. Put it plain! When I receive 
$1.25 in New York State for wheat, my 
relatives in the West receive 80 cents plus. 
Now the Atlantic freight rates on wheat 


q 
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Wheat freighter on the Great Lakes 
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fluctuate from three to seven cents in 
peace to 20 and 36 cents in war. We may 
flatter ourselves that the buyer pays the 
freight. He doesn’t. He pays us, in Am- 
erica, the world’s market price less com- 
mission, exchange, storage, discharge, in- 
surance, freight. If the world’s market 
were in America, the seller would get the 
world’s market price; and the buyer to 
obtain the wheat would bear the expense 
f the freight. In times of peace this would 
mean a saving of three to seven cents- 

according to Atlantic freights—a bushel 
to the grain growers; and the same con- 
ditions apply to wool and cotton and meat 
and flour and tobacco and furs and copper. 


ol 


7; VERY farmer who ships apples or 
cattle to a world market knows, for he 
gets back his account, price less commis- 
sion and freight; but on wor!d commodi- 
ties the freight is hidden in final returns; 
and only the big dealers realized that it 
was America and not Europe that paid 
the freight. In this case, the readjustment 
would touch every grower of grain in 
America and might be expected to react 
in prices three to seven cents higher in 
times of peace. If you have a 600-acre 
farm in Alberta and it raises 25 bushels 
to the acre or a crop of 15,000 bushels, it 
would mean to you from $450 to $1,050 
higher for your wheat. 

3ut the matter of saving on discounts 
and freights and insurance is not the most 
important part. The big gain to a nation 
lies in what must be called for lack of a 
better name—re-exports. Did you ever 
try to figure out why London 
and Hamburg and Bremen 
are great and opulent cities? 

“Trade,” you say, “trade 
does it.” I know; but how 
does trade do it? Well—these 
cities buy from all the rest of 
the world, and resell to all the 
rest of the world, and take 
toll in the form of profits and 
exchange on the barter. That 
is exactly it. That is what 
makes England the most opu- 
lent nation on earth—the con- 
stant stream of world profits 
from all rivulets and rivers 
and oceans of world trade 
flowing through English har- 
bors. England’s foreign trade 
—in-coming and out-going— 
totals from six to seven bil- 
lions in times of peace. Of 
this two billions is of foreign 
stuff which she has made over 
and re-exported. That is what 
re-exports mean. The re-ex- 
ports of London alone equal 
the total of wheat sent from 
all America in its most pro- 
ductive years. The re-exports 
of Liverpool alone equal the 
annual wheat crop of Canada. 
You see now the wealth in re- 
exports for any nations; and 
re-exports are only possible in 
a world market. 

Up to the war, the United 
States re-export trade com- 
prised only seven-eighths of 
one per cent. of all its com- 
merce. Chemicals, rubber and 
coffee were the only commodi- 
ties that Uncle Sam re-ex- 
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ported in quantities. 
Chen take the commodi- 
ties which England con- 


trols: pepper, cocoa, to- 
bacco, wool, skins, furs. 
quick-silver, cotton, oil, 
rubber, coke, leather, 


copper, wheat. 

U NCLE SAM __pro- 
“ duces the world’s 

cotton; but he buys $25.- 

000,000 of manufactured 

cotton from Europe. 

Uncle Sam buys 60 per 


cent. of the world’s rub- 
ber. He buys it in Lon- 
don. Take the influence 
1f London on the world 


prices of copper and sil- 
ver of which Canada is 
bound to be a bigger and 
bigger shipper as times 
goes on. London 
540,000,000 — of 


buys 
copper 
yearly. Four or five men, 
world experts, daily gath- 
er round a table in Lon- 
The de- 
mands, which have come 
in, the world’s supplies, 
which have come in—are 
compared together. The 
experts supply 
and demand, and set the 
price for which the man 
with a pick out in British 
Columbia or up in Cobalt 
is working from dawn to 
dark. 


aon. world’s 


balance 


Two or three factors 
have given England this The 
pre-eminence. 

First of all: The bankers afforded the 
credit and exchange. 

Second: England has magnificent har- 
bors for the merchantment of all the 
world and the commerce of all the world. 

Third: England has the most magnifi- 
cent fleet of merchantmen in the world to 
bring the world’s traffic to her doors. 

In what position is North America to 
take advantage of new conditions which 
may arise? 

As far as the U.S. Atlantic ports are 
concerned, with the exception of such pri- 
vate ventures as the Bush Terminals of 
Brooklyn (the most perfect terminals in 
the world) the harbors are deplorably cde- 
ficient in world needs. Private ownership 
and railroad dominance bar out fleets of 
independent steamers. But in the South 
at Galveston and New Orleans, and on 
the West in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Tacoma, every preparation is 
being made for a world traffic. 

Of merchant vessels, engaged in over- 
seas trade, when the war broke out, 
Uncle Sam had less than a dozen. Under 
the new shipping law, he has now about 
200—a long way to travel before he has 
England’s 12,000. 

And all the shifting of world traffic 
brought about by the dollar going to a 
premium. 


A ND where does Canada come in on 
all this. What’s the little dollar at a 
premium going to do for her—with her 


excess national expense of $90,000,000 


tush Termir 
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owing to war? That depends on whether 
her statesmen have the grasp to take 
time, not by the forelock, but by both the 
Canada has an almost 
monopolistic grip on two or three world 
commodities. On forage, she stands easily 
first. On wheat, in a very few years, she 
will dominate world markets. In nickel 
and copper she is to-day a commanding 
figure, though that command is disguised 
by the matte going out through American 
ports. On lumber, she stands easily first. 
On fisheries close to first. If Canada could 
make herself a world market for these 
products, she could pay off her war debt 
in ten years. 


front horns. 


How is she to do it? As London and 
Liverpool and Hamburg and Bremen do 
it—by setting about to do it. By stopping 
back township politics. By cutting out 
penny graft. By thinking big and pulling 
together. 

No man in the United States has done 


more to extend foreign commerce than 
James Farrell, President of the Steel 
Trust. It was he who fought for a for- 


eign sales department at a time when 
U.S. Steel had bigger domestic demands 
than it could fill: “Because,” he warned, 
“the day will come when the domestic 
market is filled; then we’ll have a glut and 
idle mills unless we have outlet on a for- 
eign market.” Farrell fought for the 
foreign market and won it largely in 
South America and Russia and China. 
Asked about the United States becoming 
a great world power in finance, Mr. Far- 


9 
rell pointed the way: 
Three powers must pull 
together as they pull ir 


Liverpool 
First, the 
lit 


1 
Ait 


and 
and Hamburg. 
banks must extend cre¢ 
for expansion; 


harbors 


London 


second, 


andi railroads 


work together, not 
against each other as 
they do in the United 
States; third, there must 
be a merchant marine to 


must 


carry traffic to the ends 
of the earth. But most 
important of all—banks, 
harbors, railroads and 
merchantmen must work 
together to capture for- 
eign markets. 

That same way lies 
Canada’s effort if she 
would grasp the oppor- 
tunity before her. 


Manufacturing 
Radium inScotland 


Hitherto the produc- 

radium has been 
largely an Austrian mo- 
nopoly. The government 
mines are at Joachims 
thal; while large quanti 
ties of crude uranium ore 
were purchased from 
England, the bulk coming 
from the dump-heaps of 
the Cornish  tin-mines. 
The final reduction, how- 
ever, carried out 
both in Germany and France as well as 
in Austria. Some time ago Great Britain 
embarked upon the industry, and has re- 
fined a certain quaintity of the precious 
mineral. The war has virtually cut off 
supplies of foreign radium from Great 
Britain which is now dependent on her 
own resources. The Scottish venture is 
due to the enterprise and energy of a 
Glasgow metallurgical chemist, Mr. John 
S. MacArthur, who has established his 
factory within easy reach of Loch 
Lomond. The founder of this latest in- 
dustry, who has familiarized himself with 
the problems of his task, has been carry- 
ing out experiments with a small plant, 
and has trained a small staff of men for 
the work. The extraction and refining of 
radium from the crude ore is a prolonged 
and delicate operation, the material hav- 
ing to pass through about fifty processes. 
The proportion of radium per ton of the 
finest ore is about ten miligrammes, so 
that the yield cannot be described as 
heavy; but as the world’s annual produc- 
tion of this rare radioactive agent is only 
about thirty grammes, it will be seen that 
there are great possibilities for the new 
industry. It is anticipated that the 
Scottish plant will be able to turn out 
about six grammes per year. It 
intended to work upon the production of 
radium well as the by-pro 
ducts, uranium and vanadium, since these 
articles are in demand, the last-named 
more especially, as the market for 
vanadium steel, of which vanadium forms 
a component, is increasing rapidly. 


tion of 


was 


is also 


fertilizer as 








HE young doctor, 
who had kept in- 
tently at work as 

his visitor talked, sudden- 

ly straightened up and re- 
garded the other through his thick glasses 
with an air of 


hand he 


By 


aroused interest. In cne 
clutched a ti tube, his long, 
sensitive, capable fing« 
protectingly around it. 

“No, Karl,” he said, with finality, “I 
am not going to offer myself for the front. 


am drafted for 


wrapped almost 


service, 
But until then 


who was garbed 


I suppose 


in a worn 


uniform that flaunted an empty sleeve, 
made an impatient gesture. 
“But, remember,” he protested, “‘you 


were all for war. I talked peace, while 
you were for placing the whole world 
under German kultur. Nothing would 


content you but absolute world domin- 


ation. 
“Exactly,” said the doctor, quietly. 
“And now that the war has come,” said 
the other, “now that Germany has stirred 
herself to war at the bidding of those 
who held the same views as you profess- 
ed—now you refuse to do your part. You 
owe it to your country—” 
= “T owe 
to stay here. I would 
give an arm too for my country, or a life 


Exactly,” repeated the doctor. 


it to my country 


perhaps—my own, which ordinarily I 
would be free to do. But I would in so 


doing rob the world of the lives of 
millions—which I 


count- 


1ess 


am not free to 
1 ey 
aa. 
He paused, a heavy frown drawing 


grim lines around eyes and brow. 
“Listen,” he went on. “Everything has 


gone wrong. We willed war, yes; but not 
this kind of war. Who could have told 
that it would not be the same as Ger- 
many’s other wat a furious campaign 
of a few weeks, the grand, victorious 


pounding of an _ efficient 


war machine 


through hostile land, and then peace at 
the cost of some thousands of soldiers’ 
lives? But this—this war of nations and 
not of armi this is differe If w 
could have known what it meant—nuation- 
al life stopped, trade ruined, useful live 
by the hundreds of thousands throw: 


away in futile fighting—there would have 


been no war, Karl! We have created a 
I’rankenstein, a monster that ha 1 
muck and is crushing civilization unde 


foot. I have 


lost a brother, whose worl 
in the cause of science had he lived would 
have been beyond computation, a end 
who bid fair to fill the vacant place of 
Wagner and scores of others to whom I 
was very close, specialists all of then 
men of wonderful promise—unnece ry 
loss, Karl, a criminal loss that men such 
as these should die as soldiers. I have 
come to hate and dread the monster that 


yy 


we have let loose on the world! 


H E paused When he resumed 
an u 


undercurrent of excitement crept 

into his voice. 
“The loss of life ir 
appalling!” he said. 


again. 


this war has been 
“Full-bodied 


men 
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are dying in hundreds of thousands. But 
every year that this old world spins on 


its axis more people still die fiom a 
deadlier cause than war—men of all ages 
delicate women, little children with the 
hectic fever in their cheeks and the rack- 
ing cough that spells their doom. ‘The 
white plague 

He held the test tube up to the light 
with a hand that shook slightly. It con- 
tained a pale-colored fluid of glistening 
transparency. 

“T have found it!” he said, in a tone 
of voice that expressed something of 
triumph, but more of wonder and rever- 
ence. “Here it is—the serum that will 
cure consumption. I hold in my hand 
the lives of millions of the world’s dis- 
eased and their descendants!” 

His excitement communicated itself to 
his companion. The soldier rose and re- 
garded the contents of the tube with in- 
terest. 

“You are sure of it?” he asked, after a 
moment. 

“I know,” said the doctor, quietly. “It 
is not like those other cures;that quacks 
have foisted on the world. It is a cure 
for all greatest medical dis- 
covery of centuries. I need just four 





cases—-the 
weeks more to confirm the quantities and 
retrace every phase of my experiments. 
I must be sure of everything to the last 
milligram, you know. And then!———— 
Then I can prove to the world that tuber- 
culosis need no longer be feared! 

“And that is why I can’t offer myself 
for service in the war that I, in a small 
way, helped to bring about,” he conclud- 
ed. “That is why I dread this war—for 
fear I may be dragged into it before I 
have had a chance to complete my work, 


just-as my dead brother and friends 
were.” 
i HERE was a rap at the door. The 


doctor carefully placed the test tube 
with its precious contents back into a 
holder and answered the summons. The 
curiosity of the soldier drew him to the 
bench, and with his remaining hand he 
lifted the tube up for a closer inspection. 
As he gazed almost with fascination at 
the seemingly innocuous fluid, a cry from 
the door drew his attention that way. 

With fear and rage convulsing every 
feature of his usually mild face, the 
young doctor strode back into the room, a 
slip of paper crumpled in his hand. 

“T am drafted!” he cried. “My God, 
Karl, drafted for immediate service! Do 
you realize what that means? I must 
abandon my work and go out to the 
trenches, to kill and perhaps be killed! I 
have almost in my grasp the secret that 
will lift from the world its heaviest load 
of woe. ButI must drop it and march out 
as a private with a rifle over my shoulder 

cannon-fodder! If I am killed——” 

He broke off aghast, too startled even 





BYRON 


BEATTY 


to utter a word of warn- 
ing. For the soldier had 
essayed with his unsteady 
hand to replace the tube 
in the holder and had 
allowed it to graze the sharp edge of a 
burner. 

There was a slight crash, a splintering 
of glass and the secret of life for count- 
millions poured in an_ opalescent 
down the soldier’s faded grey 


le SS 
stream 
uniform. 


HERE was a long period of silence. 

The doctor had sunk on a low bench, 

his head in his hands. The soldier gazed 
at him with a rueful air of remorse. 

“Tt was all I had,” said the doctor fin- 


ally. “That is, all of the complete mix- 
ture. I could replace it, of course—if 
I had time. But to-night I start for 


training camp!” 

“But surely someone can be found to 
intrust your secret to! Why not get an 
assistant to complete the experiment?” 

“That is impossible—now,” said the 
doctor. “I work by methods of my own. 
The greatest genius that lives couldn’t 
pick up the threads where I have left 
them. We would have to work together 
for weeks.” 

“Then,” cried the soldier, “get leave 
of absence for the necessary time. It 
could be secured.” 

But the other laughed almost vindict- 
ively at the suggestion. 

“You, a German soldier, and do not 
know that there is nothing of sufficient 
importance in this world to override mil- 
itary orders! Did they stop to consider 
what the death of my brother Max or 
my friends would mean? In the eyes of 


the military machine that we, in our 
blindness have built up, it is more es- 
sential that Private Anton Hangard, 


drafted to-day, report for duty on the 
named in the orders, than 
Hangard complete his discovery 
that kills its 
hundreds of thousands every year. How 
the laugh at this latest 
excuse of an unwilling conscript!” 


exact minute 
that Dr. 
of a 


cure for the disease 


officers would 


With bitter resignation, he gathered up 


his papers and threw them haphazard in- 


to a draws Then he turned his face, 
livid and tragic, on his penitent compan- 
10! 
“If I fall, Karl—the secret dies with 
me—Think of what that means!” 
WEARY surgeon and an anxious- 


eyed nurse walked slowly along the 
narrow aisle between the rows of cots. 
It was the end of another day for them, a 
day crammed with hasty operations and 
feverishly rapid work among the ever- 
increasing stream of wounded that came 
to them from off where the dull roar of 
the guns day and night told of active 
fighting. 
They paused for a moment at one of 
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With fear and rage convulsing 


the cots and gazed down at an emaciated 
figure tossing wearily in the last delirium. 

“Poor Hangard,” said the surgeon. “He 
gave great promise when I knew him 
years ago at Munich. But it’s all over 
with him—acute miliary*, contracted 
through exposures in the trenches. We’ve 
had lots of such cases. It takes them off 
in a few weeks. I wouldn’t give Hangard 
a day now.” 


*Galloping consumption. 


every feature of his usually 
rool, a Slip ofl 


mild 


paper crumpled in his hand. 


The dying man ceased his tossing and 
lay still. His eyes opened and fixed them- 
selves on the surgeon. 

“Yes, I am close to the border,” he said 
faintly, “You see I had made a special 
study of this particular affliction of the 
flesh—from which I am dying. But you 
are too liberal, doctor. Personally, I 
give myself less than an hour.” 

There was another pause. Again, Han- 


face, the young doctor 





strode back into the 


gard roused his straying faculties and 
began to speak in tones of entreaty: 

““Go——-to my place at Munich. I have 
data——there. Try, try——” 

His head dropped back on the pillow. 
The hectic fever that had burned in his 
cheeks, slowly died down. The racking 
cough grew less violent with weakness. 
His eyelids fluttered. They could barely 
catch his last 

“The supreme irony—— 


words: 


” 
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NUMBER FIII 


RECENT an- 

alysisof news- 

paper 
shows 


d adver- 


By Dr. Orison 
tising that 


eighty-eight per cent. of it is honest and legitimate, 
and only twelve per cent. suspicious or dishonest. 
“If this twelve per cent. of illegitimate advertising 
were eliminated,” says an advertising expert, “the 
newspapers would receive advertisements from all 
or most of the business men who do not now use 
their columns. The standard of newspaper adver- 
tising would be raised so that a newspaper adver- 
tisement would stamp an article as of high quality 
and would give the confidence to the public that is 
row produced by the word ‘sterling’ on silver or by 
the Government stamp on a bank note.” 

There is no other policy, to say nothing of the 
right or wrong of it, that compares with honesty and 
square dealing, whether in a newspaper, a business 
concern, or a man. There is nothing in this world 
that will take the place of sterling honesty. A char- 
acter above suspicion is the corner-stone of success. 

In spite of, or because of all the crookedness and 
dishonesty that is daily being uncovered, of all the 
scoundrels that are constantly being unmasked, 
integrity is the biggest word in the business world 
to-day. There never was a time in all history when 
it was so big, and it is continually growing bigger. 
There never was a time when absolute honesty of 
character meant so much in business, when it stood 
for so much everywhere, in all circles, as it does now. 

My opinion was recently sought regarding a 
young man under consideration for a very important 
position. Knowing the young man in question only 
slightly, I called up his former employer, for whom 
he had worked a long time, and asked him what he 
could say for the young fellow. “He is every inch 
a man,” was the quick reply, “and there is nothing 


” 


more to Say. 
Nor did I want to know anything more. Such a 
recommendation from my friend meant volumes. 
It meant he had the highest possible personal 
regard for his former employee and the greatest 
admiration for his ability. It meant that the 
young man was honest, that he could be trusted, 
nder any circumstances, with any responsibility. 
It meant not only that he would be loyal to his 
employer, but that he was able, that he had good 
judgment, that he was not likely to do foolish 
or make bad breaks. It meant that who- 
ever employed this young man would not need 
to worry about his credit, or about the firm’s pro- 
vre 


zress during the proprietor’s absence. It meant that 


he would watch its conduct and its reputation, that 


things 


he would not throw 
away or imperil any 
opportunity for its 
advancement, that he 
would be a live, progressive, up-to-date, tireless 
worker. 


Swett Marden 


A large part of the business of the world is based 
on reputation. Bankers make loans, or refuse them; 
jobbers give credit or refuse it, largely on a man’s 
reputation. Is he reliable? Can you depend on his 
word? Will he do as he agrees? These are vital ques- 
tions on which credit is based. 

A well-known bank president says: “Millions of 
dollars are loaned on character, for there are men of 
such high standing, though not rich in this world’s 
goods, that they will not borrow more than they 
can repay.” 

Another banker says he would rather lend money 
to the honest poor man, than to the rich knave who 
could give substantial security. 

I know two young business men who have very 
little property, but who have a credit of a quarter 
of a million dollars because their bankers believe in 
them. They bank upon their character and their 
ability to succeed more than upon the assets in sight. 
Their known honesty and their reputation as 
hustlers, indefatigable workers, is worth more to 
them as capital than many thousands of dollars 
in cash. 

“It is the judgment of your contemporaries that 
is most important to you,” says Charles W. Eliot, 
ex-president of Harvard University. “It is made up 
in part by persons to whom you have never spoken, 
by persons who in your view do not know you, and 
who get only a general impression of you; but 
always it is contemporaries whose judgment is for- 
midable and unavoidable.” 

During the Civil War in America, when General 
Lee was consulting one of his officers as to a certain 
movement of his army, a farmer’s boy overheard 
the general remark that he had decided to march on 
Gettysburg instead of Harrisburg. The quick-witted 
boy at once telegraphed the fact to Governor Curtin. 
“IT would give my right hand,” said the Governor, 
“to know if this boy tells the truth.” A corporal 
replied, “Governor, I know that boy. It is impossible 
for him to lie. There is not a drop of false blood in 
his veins.” In fifteen minutes the Union troops were 
marching toward Gettysburg. The world knows 
the result. 

There is nothing like a clean record, the reputa- 
tion of being square, absolutely reliable, to help a 
young man along. There is nothing comparable to 
truth as a man builder. Nothing else will do more 
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toward your real advancement than the resolve in starting 
out on your career to make your word stand for something, 
your signature to mean something, to always tell the truth, 
whether it is to your material interest or not. Truth and 
honesty make an impregnable foundation for a noble 
character. 

HEN a poor struggling young lawyer, Abraham Lin- 

coln would never take the wrong side of a case. “I 
could not do it,” he said. “All the time while talking to the 
jury I should be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you’re a liar, you’re a 
liar,’ and I believe I should forget myself and say it out 
loud.” i 

The title of “Honest Abe” had a great deal to do with 
making him President of the United States. Everybody 
who knew Lincoln believed in him. They saw in the man a 
deep dead-in-earnestness, an absolute honesty and straight- 
forwardness of principle from which nothing could swerve 
him. It was the unquestioned faith in his honesty that gave 
him such a hold on the hearts and minds of the people. 
Nothing could shake their confidence in him. 

Truth is the natural utterance of the honest character. 
It is the voice of God himself. A man is impersonal when 
speaking the truth, when in the right. What he does or 
says is no longer a question of personality but of truth. We 
instinctively feel something beyond and above the man who 
speaks, that is proclaiming the divine principle. 

Why is it when one man in a community speaks, every- 
body listens, and believes what he says? Why does his word 
carry so much more weight than another man’s? It is 
because there is character behind the word. Another man 
in the same community might say the same thing and it 
would make no more impression on the public mind than 
water makes on a duck’s back. Why? Because there is no 
principle behind the words, no reliability in the man back 
of the utterance. 

It is always the character behind the man, behind the 
subject, back of the physician, the merchant, the lawyer, or 
the business concern that counts. 

Not long since I asked a business man about the stand- 
ing of a certain trust company. His reply was that “it 
was money good, but man bad.” That is, the concern had 
not a real man behind it. 

One of the greatest curses of modern times is the great 
fortune without a man behind it—the fortune of the man 
without character, without moral stamina. 

Many of the men who control vast fortunes to-day 
would, but for their wealth, have no standing whatever in 
their communities. Those who know them have very little 
rspect for them personally. They are not nearly as strong 
morally. and do not rank as high mentally, as many of 
their employees. Whatever standing they have may be 
attributed to their money. 

To amass a fortune and spoil a man in the process is 
pretty poor business. There is no more contemptible thing 
in the world than a dishonest, morally twisted, soul-starved 
man, standing beside a huge pile of dollars. 

We have nothing to say against making money. That is 
necessary and desirable to a greater or less degree for all 
of us. It is making money at the expense of character that 
must be condemned as the greatest failure in life. 

“As a merchant he is a success, but as a man a failure.” 
How often do we hear this said of a man. Or, “He is a great 
physician, a clever lawyer, or a successful financier, but as 
a man there is something lacking.” 


HE trouble with many millionaires is that they were not 

men before they were bank presidents, trust company 
presidents, financiers. Their great lack is that they are 
paupers in character. Their death leaves the community 
no poorer. No matter how prominent they may have been 
when living, in a few years they are entirely forgotten by 
the public. They never made a ripple on their time; they 
made no footprints which, “others seeing, take heart again. 
Our love and our confidence are won by character, not by 





wealth or skill. 
dollars. 

Running through a list of genuinely great characters 
at random, we always find there is a strong backbone of 
purpose in them. We sense the temper of their manhood, 
the stamina of their character. We sense the great moral 
force in them, regardless of their vocations, something 
which they consider more sacred than money making, busi- 
ness considerations, or even life itself. When talking with 
them you feel they cannot be bought, they are not for sale. 
You know well that it would be useless to try to bribe them 
or to influence them, for they stand on the bedrock of prin- 
ciple, immovable as the Rock of Gibraltar. Such characters 
are the salt of civilization. 

Some of the world’s noblest characters have sacrificed 
their all for principle, and for its sake many have cheerfu!'y 
gone to the stake and to the gallows. 

Things are so planned in the moral universe that in 
order to get very far, or to accomplish very much in this 
world, a man has to be honest. The whole structure of 
natural law is pledged to defeat the lie, the deceit, the sham. 
Ultimately only the right can succeed, only truth can tri- 
umph. The whole lesson of life goes to show that no amount 
of smartness, of brilliancy, of scheming, or long-headed 
cunning, can take the place of downright honesty, or be a 
substitute for personal integrity. 

When Marshall Field was burned out in the great Chi- 
cago fire, while his store with all he possessed lay in ashes, 
Eastern financiers telegraphed him to draw on them for 
what he wanted. The fire which destroyed Chicago could 
not burn up the reliability that stamped his character. His 
name was a synonym of honesty. 


Our esteem is based on manhood, not on 


When young Field, a poor farmer boy, began to build 
up what ultimately became one of the greatest merchandise 
concerns in the world, he had no other capital than honesty. 
With this he started to do business in a perfectly legitimate 
way, without any chicanery, without cunning or deceit, 
without misrepresentation or falsehood of any sort. He 
declined to have anything to do with questionable trade 
methods, or illegitimate “get-rich-quick” schemes. His 
ambition was to sell goods for the smallest possible profits, 
to cover up nothing, to hide nothing. No one in his employ 
was permitted to misrepresent or cover up anything. A 
clerk who misled a customer for the sake of making a sale 
was discharged, no matter how advantageous for the time 
being that particular sale might have been for the house. 
He knew that, despite the profit made out of the trans- 
action, a deceived or dissatisfied customer would be a per- 
petual enemy 
his business. 

This was why customers flocked to buy at Marshall 
Field’s store. They knew they would get a “square deal.” 
They knew that if there were anything wrong, if anything 
had been misrepresented by clerks, if for any reason they 
were dissatisfied with their purchases, the house would 
make it right, for that was the Marshall Field policy. 

There is something about honesty of purpose, truthful- 
ness and sincerity in our friendships, in our lives, in our 
vocations, in our dealings with others, that compensates for 
deficiencies or lacks in other directions. Even though we 
have but one talent and fill a very humble station in life, 
integrity of character helps us upward, because it gives 
mental stability, and public confidence, without these suc- 
cess in any direction is impossible. 


to his house, and might be a great injury to 


UST as honesty, not practised for its own sake, but 

because it is a paying policy, is not a source of strength 
or moral stamina, so the negative policy, the practice of 
“don’t” is not an indication of a sterling character. 

Merely not doing wrong things does not necessarily 
make a strong character. Stalwart character is built up 
by action, by doing things; it is the product of a positive, 
not of a negative mentality. Mere negative virtues will 


Continued on Page 81. 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that 1s 
new, all that 1s important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


The New Spirit of the British 


An Lone rican Vie w ol thre Events Leading up fe ¢ coalition 


és NGLAND with the curtain lifted” 

is the title of a remarkable article 

by Will Irwin in the Metropolitan 
Magazine. It is an article of extreme 
interest, purporting to explain the events 
which led up to the formation of the 
Coalition Government and the co-incident 


launching of the campaign for munitions, 


and in a sense also to predict what will 
British readers will not agree 
with all th: Irwin says, but it is 
probable that in the main he is not far 
from the truth. At any rate he views 


our cause and our chances of success with 


fall nvuyr 
LOLiOW. 


At the o it et, he first sets out his con- 
ceptor of the B itish characte al d the 
foundation on which the British Empire 
was laid. He says: 

What kind of people are these English, 
who have held dominion over the world 
for a century long, and who now stand at 
Armageddon fighting to hold not only 
their Empire, but even their own little 
central island? We shall understand their 
quandary, we shall understand Earl! Kit- 
chener only by understanding them. 
nstitutions and British thought 
I heir hevday of success in the good 
Victorian days. The world began to recog- 
nize England as mistress while the Queen 
was young, though, indeed, most of the 
plowing of the Empire had been done in 
the generatio before. There is only one 
explanation for the British dominion over 
land and sea, for the growth of that 
gigantic Empire—ability. In the day of 

t 


their struggle for power, the British had 
more brains of the practical kind, together 
with a more aggressive pluck, than any 
other people on the globe 

Then, too, the national character 
matched the times. From our first glimpse 
of them, the Anglo-Saxon and the Nor- 

an were stiff-necked peoples, and tre- 
mendous dividualist The burst of the 
vital, triumphant nineteenth cer tury, the 
invention cf a hundred new industrial de- 
vices, gave the able individual his oppor- 


€ 
tunity, and by this token England grew 


fat among the nations. 


Successful in the world, Britain begat 


to set: to change her old forms. so useful 
ee ee ee Ge The 
conservatism of Brital always a natior 


al tendency—became emphasized by an- 
other change in British society. The 


growth of her colonies drew away the ad- 
venturous and the original, of whose 
labors the United States was the first 
fruit. Once, the type of Drake and 
Frobisher and Clive came home betwee: 
wanderings to leaven the lump, and to 
breed into the English race its own quali- 
ties. Now the men of this stripe were 
settled in the Australian bush, the Can- 
adian prairie, the South African veldt. 
They were part of the Empire; but their 
fresh, red blood flowed back to the heart 
of the Empire no more. Left behind were 
the hereditarily rich—of course a con- 
servative class—the governors of the Em- 
pire-machine, and those simply who had 
not the enterprise to get out. 

There were two Britains. One sailed 
the seas, hunting for trade and high ad- 
venture in all the strange parts of the 
world; it broke and cleared the Saskatche- 
wan; it mined diamonds and _ fought 
Kaffirs in South Africa; it made gold- 
mines out of sand-heaps in Australia. 
This was an a people, and fluid. It 

‘ized on the new thing with an avidity 
almost American. 





The other Britain stayed at home, run- 
ning the Empire by immemorial methods. 
It turned out the print cloths which the 
British marine carried to the remotest 
islands of the seas; it did the clerical 
work; or it merely spent the hereditary 
wealth. This also was an able people; but 
it was rigid. It distrusted the new thing 
with all the distrust of natural conserva- 
tism. In each move forward it looked 
backward for a precedent. And this ele- 
ment in the British Empire held almost 
complete control in that day when newer 
peoples had reviewed this world and its 
forces and were finding better ways of 
making the world and its forces produc- 
tive. While Germany and, in a lesser de- 
gree America, was discovering social 
team-work and beginning to apply it, the 
class which distrusted team-work because 
it hampered the individual and because it 
was new, sat drawn off from the rest, 
directing the fiances, the government and 
the military affairs of the greatest and 
most benevolent Empire which the world 
ever knew. 

Able they were, tremendously able— 
perhaps the most able group of people in 
the world. England could not have kept 
in the running so long without high in- 
dividual efficiency. 


Dealing with the events immediately 
following the declaration of war, Mr. 
Irwin claims that Britain went to work 
with a will and on broader lines than 
shaping everything to 
old and accepted lines. He says: 


ever before but 


They began the work of gathering re- 
cruits by installing as head of the British 
army the greatest figure in Great Britain, 
Earl Kitchener, of Khartoum. Kitchener is 
one of the few men whose name can be 
int:oduced anywhere without the neces- 
sity of reviewing his career. After the 
death of Gordon and the fall of Khartoum, 
he ended two years of muddling by run- 
ning a railroad into the heart of the ene- 
my’s country and by so organizing the 
army which used the railroad that the 
ensuing battle was only the capstone of 
his preparation. Similarly, he went into 
South Africa and organized for victory, 
after another muddle, the British army 
which finished off the Boers. 

He is not a supreme field general; the 
British recognize that; he is an organizer. 
He has the heroic quality, so indefinable, 
so powerful among men. He is a creature 
of gigantic body and of gigantic will. 
\bove all, for practical purposes, he is the 
best advertised man in the Empire. His 
is a curious case of advertising; still there 
are parallels in our Western world. Al- 
though the press, through G. W. Stevens, 
war correspondent, made him famous in 
the beginning, Kitchener showed, either 
by disposition or policy, an aversion to 
“press.” Instead of lessening his popu- 
larity, this seemed only to increase it. In 
the public mind he figured as a superman, 
living in a hero’s world of his own, dis- 
daining those lesser means by which lesser 
men get fame. 

Never was general better chosen to in- 

pire and enthuse a public. Kitchener was 

the head of the army. All was well. Clever 
advertising men took up the theme and 
played upon it. This was “Kitchener’s 
army,” not the King’s army. All over the 
Empire the name of Kitchener blazed 
‘rom posters which called men to enlist. 
And the response, let me say here, was not 
only immediate, but unprecedented. The 
actual numbers of the British army is a 
secret very closely guarded. However, I 
have reason to believe that by June, or ten 
months after the war began, Great 
3ritain had nearly three million men un- 
der arms, every one a volunteer. 








He then goes on to point out that events 
began to prove that more was needed than 
an army; that “to furnish the heavy guns 
and especially those expensive, compli- 
cated shells which keep the guns going 
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night and day, you must organize the 
whole nation back of the army.” France 
soon sensed this and proceeded to or- 
ganize society as Germany had done. 
Britain was slower to waken up to the 
truth. It was not until inability to supply 
the army with the necessary high explo- 
sives became understood and Northcliffe 
started his campaign, that Britain really 
wakened up. She has buckled down to the 
new task and, with characteristic British 
thoroughness, has dropped factional dis- 
content, even to the extent of an almost 
unanimous selection of Lloyd George to 
handle the “industrial side” of the war. 
In conclusion, he sums up the question as 
follows: 

I have seemed severe, I suppose, toward 
England. But remember what I said in 
the beginning; that in reporting a quar- 
rel it is easy to see things out of propor- 
tion; that the hidden story of the dis- 
agreement between von Tirpitz and von 
Bethmann-Hoilweg would probably give 
as much satisfaction to the enemies of 
Germany as the publicly known story of 
the crisis in the British Cabinet gives to 
the enemies of England. 

I told these facts lately in the presence 
of an American who sympathizes with the 
unpopular German cause. “Aren’t you 
ashamed of your English friends now?” 
he asked. “Do you think they deserve to 
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win?” He was confusing efficiency with 
right. If we worship, as some of the lords 
of Germany do, a machine-made Odin 
whose new commandment is success, the 
British deserve to lose. Most of us do not 
worship this god in our hearts; our deep- 
est ethics hold that it is better, morally, to 
fail for the right than to succeed for 
the wrong. It is easy, also, to confuse 
methods with aims and ideals. Remerf- 
bering that Germany has abolished the 
slum while England maintains it, I could 
sasily side with Germany, did I not know 
that Germany is preserving and strength- 
ening her working class only in order to 
impose German rule on peoples who do 
not want it, to extend the trade of her 
moneyed class, and to glorify, over all 
else, the outworn fetishes of the state 
for the state’s sake and the King for the 
King’s sake. Germany’s method was good, 
but her ends were rotten. Germany had 
been saving the babies of her slums; but 
the price of their lives were the deluded 
dead of the great line, and the murdered 
dead of Aerschot and Louvain and 
Dinant. England’s end, though dimly 
perceived, was good; but her methods 
were so wrong that they amounted, often, 
to cruelty. She did not worship false 
national gods, but she saw her own gods 
but hazily through the mists of pre udice. 
Such intelligences as that of Lloyd George 
are the morning beams to pierce those 
mists. Kitchener failed, on the social side 
of his task, because he was the old Eng- 
land. If Lloyd George succeeds, it will be 
because he is the newer England. 


The World and Wheat 


The Importance o] thie Primary Industry—W heat Growing 


N the course of an article “A Billion 

3ushels of Wheat,” Judson C. Welli- 

ver, writing in Munsey’s Magazine, 
paints a striking picture of the import- 
ance which wheat plays in the affairs of 
this world. He says in part: 

A few years ago some archaeologists, 
exploring among the tombs of that Egypt 
where the Pharaohs once ruled, and where 
Joseph of the many-colored coat operated 
the first recorded corner in foodstuffs, 
found, wrapped in the cerements of a 
royal mummy, some grains of wheat. 
They had been buried with the aristocratic 
remains forty centuries before, or perhaps 
fifty: a thousand years doesn’t make much 
difference to an Egyptologist or a grain 
of seed wheat. 

It didn’t occur to anybody to try arti- 
ficial respiration or administration of 
oxygen on the mummy; he was conceded 
to be hopelessly dead. Not so the grains 
of wheat. They had lain in the tomb while 
dynasties had grown and gone, while em- 
pires had flourished and fallen and been 
forgot. Their long sleep had spanned the 
splendor of the Ptolemies, “the glory that 
was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Civilizations had been made, 
wrecked, and made again around their 
rasty tomb a score of times. A world had 
been. regrganized; new races, religions, in- 
stitutions, continents, peoples, had come 
and gone, trooping by, now under the 
crescent, again under the cross; now with 
the scimitar, again with the cross-bow and 
the lance of the crusaders. 

Mussulman and Christian had come 
into the world and fought over the fields 


of the Pyramids, and still the wheat 
grains had slept on and on. Napoleon had 
brought his crashing cannon and wakened 
the echoes of the ancients; the barbarians 
of far-off Britain had come and brought 
new life and inspiration and hope to old 
Egypt; but yet the grains of wheat slept 
on, nurturing the precious germ of life. 

Then, at last, when all that the world 
knows about its own history had passed in 
long procession around their resting- 
place, those faithful guardians of the life 
principle in the plant which has furnished 
man in all his generations and changes 
with his favorite food, were brought out, 
planted, and- 

Grew! 





Somebody's got to back up. 
—Orr, in Nashville Tenessean. 
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The waters of the ancient Nile, now no 
longer a mystery to be worshiped, watered 
them back to life and germination; and 
the seeds of the Pharaohs brought forth 
in the land of Cromer and Kitchener! 

Has not the wheat deserved its epic? 
It came from the birthplace of the race; it 
has gone wherever the race has gone, to 
all the continents, to the islands of the sea, 
to the frozen north and the tropic south. 
Man has conquered the land, the seas, the 
air; he has harnessed the forces of nature, 
of science, of a thousand arts, of all social 
organization, to the chariot of his own em- 
pire; but he has never seen the day when 
the wheat was not his first guarantee of 
substance, of sustenance, of life. 

How good and gracious, how generous 
and responsive, it has been to his appeals! 
Whether he scratched with a twig o1 
plowed with a forked stick or hoed with a 
painfully shapen flint, the wheat has an- 
swered and supplied his needs. When he 
multiplied upon the earth and filled its 
wastes with his myriads, it only asked 
that he should provide the gang-plow and 
the reaper, the harvester and the steam 
thrasher, and it would go on feeding him 
and his children. 

The picture of the ever-beginning, 
never-ended wheat harvest of the world 
will be a splendid section of the great epic 
when it is written. It will tell how, on the 
first day of the southern hemisphere’s 
spring, which is September 21, the harvest 
of wheat opens in Ecuador, right under 
the equator; and that same day, the first 
of the northern world’s autumn, they will 
be sowing in Scotland for the next year’s 
crop. From Ecuador the harvest will tra- 
vel gradually southward, as the season 
advances; through Peru and Chile and 
the hundred-league fields of Argentina, 
until South America sees the last of its 
wheat harvest in Patagonia, in middle 
February. The early days of October will 

ee wheat harvesting in Ecuador and in 
Scotland; at opposite ends of the crop and 
of the world, as it were. 

Who could picture the variety of races, 
implements, methods, that 
would be engaged, all at once, in the wheat 
harvest of the earth—frem the Kurds of 
Asia’s steppes to the Kaffirs of Africa; 
from the Indians of the East to the 
Indians of three Americas; from Norway, 
where the harvest-workers may toil under 
the summer night’s sun till midnight, to 
the plateaus of the tropic lands where day 
and night are precisely equal every day in 
the year. 


costumes, 


The most aboriginal and the most en- 
lightened peoples on earth would be seen, 
with tools and processes corresponding to 
their varying states of culture, all coaxing 
the wheat to serve them. Among them 
would be the coolie of Japan or Korea, 
painstakingly beguiling the last stalk and 
the last grain from his pitiful little plot 
of land, by methods so intensive that they 
make an American think of farming un- 
der a microscope; the peasant of Europe, 
working his small fields with tools that 
would be hopeless in the wide-flung opera- 
tions of America, Russia or Australia; the 
magnates of the Canadian and Americar 
prairies, driving six horses to a self- 
binder on which the “boss” sits under a 
green umbrella on a delicately adjusted 
spring seat—with a cushion. Or, perhaps, 
in the still more ambitious farming of the 
big plains, we should see the traction me- 
chanism, driven by a petrol engine, which 
cuts, threshes, measures, and even sacks 
the grain in one huge operation, and looks 
without a tremor at the prospect of a 
ten-thousand-acre field. 
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What of Robert Lansing? 


A S ke teh of the A bli Diplomat Who Nueceede d Bryan 
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UCH curiosity has been felt as to 
the man who is now handling the 
rudder of the American ship of 
state. Robert Lansing became Secretary 


of State at a most trying time—when 
Bryan, actuated by motives of deep sin- 
cerity or angling for the 1916 vote, which 
you will, resigned his post at the very 
moment when war clouds loomed black- 
est. Nevertheless, there remark- 
able unanimity of feeling with regard to 
Lansing from end to end of the United 
States. 
was nothing short of amazing. 

The following sketch of Lansing, which 
is contributed by John Temple Graves to 
the Cosmopolitan will perhaps serve to 
explain to those who do not know much 
of Lansing why Uncle Sam places such 
implicit trust in him: 

Ry all the records and the evidences, it 
is a citizen and publicist of the highest 
type who has fallen into and is more tian 
filling the robe of William Jennings 
Bryan. ; 

The President has been feértunate. Per- 
haps he has also been far-seeing. And the 
country is frankly and fully to be con- 
gratulated upon the recent remarkable 
revolution in the Department of State. 

Author, international lawyer, trained 


was a 


The complete confidence shown 


diplomatist, and balanced statesman— 
artist, poet, athlete, and sportsman— 
Robert Lansing, of New York, is alto- 


gether the most versatile, and, saving the 
President himself, very much the best 
equipped man who has come out of pro- 
fessional privacy into the wide open of 
public life within this generation of 
Americans. 

Robert Lansing may justly claim to 
have represented the American govern- 
ment in more international arbitrations 
than any living American. Of these, the 
Fur-Seal arbitration, the Alaskan Bound- 
ary case, and the Atlantic Fisheries case 


are the three most important inter- 
national disputes to which the United 
States has been a party within these 


forty years. Henri Fromageot, the dis- 
tinguished French authority, declares 
that Mr. Lansing “has had a longer and 
broader experience in international arbi- 
tration than any living lawyer.” 

With the extraordinary training and 
experience in international activities 
which have turned him out a master diplo- 
matist and statesman, Secretary Lansing 
enters upon his new office with the cordial] 
sympathy and regard of the distinguished 
Cabinet of which he is now the Premier, 
with the absolute trust of the President, 
and the well-won confidence of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In point of fact, the new Prime Minister 
has been the de facto Secretary of State 
for the last several No less an 
authority than James Brown Scott. long 
eminent in the State Department, declares 
that the note of February 10th, protesting 
to Great Britain the misuse of the Ameri- 
can flag by British merchant vessels, and 
the note to Germany, protesting the men- 
ace to neutral commerce iy her war-zone 
were both prepared by Mr. Lansing under 
the ‘direction of the President. 30th of 
these papers have been approved by the 

; American press and people. The Presi- 
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dent has leaned on him for real counsel 
and real assistance, and Mr. Bryan was 
gad to shift upon his willing shoulders 
burdens of diplomacy beyond his own ken. 
The practical diplomacy of the man is 
beautifully evidenced in the astonishing 
fact that he enters upon his duties with 
the rejoicing confidence of his President, 
and at the same time with the affectionate 
regard and best wishes of the departing 
Bryan. 

And with Robert Lansing’s entrance as 
Premier, the whole face and tone of the 
Cabinet changes. Where yesteraay the 
Cabinet council wore the face of Bryan, 
stormy, idealistic, and full of fads and 
fancies, to-day that body bears the saner 
and safer Lansing-Lane-Garrison face. 
The general sense of relief cannot be mis- 
taken. The Cabinet looks better toward 
the end of this administration than it did 
at the beginning. 

Keen and diligent as has been the 
Lansing practice in international affairs, 
his study of the theory has been not less 
diligent, and he is as profound in theory 
as he has been brilliant and successful in 
action. He was one of the founders of the 
American Society of International Law, 
in 1906, and one of the potential and in- 
defatigable editors of “The American 
Journal of International Law,” and is the 
author of the standard text-book entitled 
“Government.” 

But neither theory nor practice in inter- 
national affairs makes up the sole equip- 
ment of the new Secretary of State. He 
is called by his Cabinet contemporaries 
the “ideal war diplomatist.” 

Suave in manner, yet quiet, cool, self- 
possessed—at times imperturbable, but 
always gracious, our prime minister is 
everywhere an unpretentious and winning 
personality. There have been men before 
in public life whose smiles have made 
them famous, but it is doubtful if there 


has ever been one with a more engaging 
smile than Robert Lansing. He smiles 
with his eyes as well as with his lips— 
sometimes with one, sometimes with the 
other, and he is positively radiant, when, 
on rare occasions, he smiles with both. 
But the velvet-gloved hand holds iron 
fingers, and the American premier, broad- 
minded, balanced, and poised, always 
master of himself and of his cause, knows 
how to be as firm and resolute as becomes 
the custodian of national interests and of 
national honor. 

Secretary Lansing is an indefatigable 
worker, but he happily knows how to re- 
lax. Outside of office-hours, he is a 
painter, a draftsman of exceptional 
ability, a writer of exquisite verse, au 
patient and skilful fisherman, a good golf- 
player, and an_ enthusiastic baseball 
“Tan.” 

The new secretary is a handsome man. 
He is of good height, of fine figure, and 
carriage, with greying hair and smal] 
grey moustache, always perfectly trim- 
med. He dresses up to the Polonious ad- 
monition: “Costly thy habit as thy purse 
-an buy, rich, not gaudy.” 

Robert Lansing was born in Water- 
town, New York, October, 17, 1864. He is 
the son of an eminent lawyer and a kins- 
man of the John Lansing, of Revolution- 
ary fame, who represented New York at 
the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia, in 1787, and was later chancellor 
of the state. The present Secretary is an 
Amherst graduate of 1886, was admitted 
to the bar the same year, and, except when 
retained by his own and foreign govern- 
ments, practised at Watertown until 
called to the public service. 

Mrs. Lansing is a daughter of the 
Honorable John W. Foster, and was born 
and nurtured in the atmosphere of fine 
diplomacy. Just as John W. Foster suc- 
ceeded the brilliant and impulsive Blaine, 
retiring from President Harrison’s Cabi- 
net, so his. distinguished son-in-law, 
Robert Lansing, succeeds the famous and 
spectacular Bryan retiring from the Cabi- 
net of President Wilson. 


Curing by Pressure 


Doctor Finds a Ne “ Way of Re lie ring TIuman [ils 


F you had toothache would you think 
of relieving it by squeezing your toe? 
Nevertheless, toothache can _ be 
cured in that way. At least so declares 
Dr. William H. Fitzgerald, an American 
doctor who has evolved a new science of 
health. He contends that pain in any part 
of the body can be cured by pressure in 
some other part of the anatomy. His 
“push-button” theory has created some 
opposition but more amusement among 
medical men. Whether there is anything 
in what he claims is a point that could 
hardly be settled without some investiga- 
tion and the matter will, therefore, have 
to be left to the reader. In the meantime, 
however, it will be interesting to read 
what Edwin F. Bowers has to say on the 
subject in Everybody’s Magazine: 

It is a good deal to ask even a layman 
to believe that pressing the first joint of 
his toe wil! make his eye-tooth stop aching, 
and this is one of the most familiar of the 
doctor’s feats of medical legerdemain. 


The Fitzgerald method goes much farther. 
He has proved that simply by pressing a 
definite focal point in the particular zone 
affected, pain can be relieved in any part 
of the body where there is not present an 
active inflammatory condition. 

Dr. Fitzgerald doesn’t advance any the- 
ories explaining his discoveries. He says 
he didn’t start out with any hypothesis. 
He deals only with facts. Accident 
disclosed that pressure on a certain spot 
in the nostril gave practically the same 
result as the use of cocain. That was six 
years ago. He began experimenting, and 
he found there were many spots in the 
nose, mouth, throat, and on the tongue 
which, when pressed firmly, deadened cer- 
tain areas to all sensation. 

He began using nerve-pressure instead 
of local anaesthetics in his operations, and 
now he rarely has any use for cocain. He 
has charted upward of three hundred foci 
in the cavities of the nose and throat, in- 
cluding the mouth and tongue. 

Now this nerve pressure isn’t infallible. 
It doesn’t work in every case; but neither 
does morphine. Dr. Fitzgerald has found 
that nerve-pressure will completely oblit- 
erate pain in about sixty-five per cent. of 
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the cases, while it will deaden pain in 
about eighty per cent. 

In the hands of others who have tried 
nerve-pressure the percentage often is 
much lower, because they haven’t learned 
how to apply it. The foci are no larger 
than the head of a match. If the operator 
doesn’t hit them he misses them complete- 
ly, and also misses results. They are like 
electric buttons. Pushing in the vicinity 
is utterly useless. The button has to be 
pressed. 

Having accomplished analgesia by 
nerve-pressure, Dr. Fitzgerald went on 
to make a tremendous advance which has 
called much criticism upon his head. He 
found that anything which tended to re- 
lieve pain also tended to remove its cause, 
no matter what the origin. The assertion 
that pressure on the great toe could cure 
toothache became pale and commonplace 
compared with the statement that this 
same pressure would relieve bronchitis. 
Of course the medical profession balked at 
such heresy. 

After going into the methods by which 
the “push-button” method is applied to 
cure hay-fever and goitre, the writer pro- 
ceeds to explain how it is done. He says: 

The Hartford physician divides the 
body into ten perpendicular zones, includ- 
ing the line running up the middle of the 
body, and these zones correspond to the 
fingers of the hand, or the toes. One using 
his method must know what hand or foot 
to press, and how, in order to get a definite 
desired result. 

If the first joint of the thumb is pressed 
firmly and steadily for three minutes, it 
will relieve and favorably influence pain 
in the stomach, the chest, the front teeth, 
the nose, the great toe, as well as every- 
thing else in this zone. But it will have 
not the slightest influence upon the ton- 
sils, the liver, or the spleen, for they are 
in the fourth zone, and to affect them it is 
necessary to make pressure upon the 
fourth finger. Furthermore, pressure on 
the right hand will not have any effect on 
the left half of the body. 

It makes a difference, too, whether the 
upper and lower or the side surfaces of 
the joint are pressed. A physician experi- 
menting with the method was ready to 
condemn it because he was unable to re- 
lieve a patient who complained of rheu- 
matic pains which seemed to centre on the 
outer side of the ankle-bone. The doctor 
grasped the second joint of the patient’s 
right little finger and pressed firmly for 
a minute on the top and bottom of the 
joint. The pain persisted, and the doctor 
jeered at the method. 

A disciple of Dr. Fitzgerald smiled. He 
said there was an error in technique, and 
suggested that the doctor press the sides 
of the finger, instead of the top and bot- 
tom. This was done, and the pain dis- 
appeared in two minutes. 

In the pursuit of his own specialty Dr. 
Fitzgerald found that the teeth played a 
highly important part, as decay in them 
evilly affected the throat, particularly the 
tonsils, and had an especially vicious ef- 
fect upon goitre. He declares he never has 
seen a case of goitre in which there was 
not something wrong with the teeth. So 
he insisted that his patients seek a dentist. 
This led to experimenting with nerve- 
pressure in connection with dentistry. 

Now it may be a joke to ease pain in the 
great toe by pressing one’s thumb; but a 
toothache is never a joke, and no remedy 
that will ease it is funny. Any human 
being suffering from a tooth aching in an 
earnest, conscientious manner would be 
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willing to stand on his head on the mere 
chance of escaping the torture. And as 
for the suffering of having a cavity ex- 
cavated in a very much alive tooth, any- 
thing that helps is embraced rapturously. 

There are about twenty dentists in 
Hartford who use the Fitzgerald method 
in their daily practice in preference to 
any other anaesthetic. Its particular 
value is as an analgesic—a pain-deadener 
—in the process of removing tartar de- 
posits and in preparing cavities to be 
filled. 

Dr. B. A. Sears, of Hartford, one of the 
extraction experts of New England, and 
president of the local dental society, has 
used nerve-pressure anaesthesia in more 
than three hundred cases of pulling teeth, 
with wholly satisfactory results. He has 
employed this in operations so serious as 
those of removing impacted molars and 
cutting out parts of the jaw—thirty-five 
minutes of sanguinary work. 

The best results are obtained through 
the use of a probe directly upon the nerve 
where it exits from the jaw-bone. On 
each side there are two foci—the heel of 
the jaw, known to the profession as the 
“tuberosity of the superior maxillary,” 
and the inferior, or lower, dental nerve, 
where it emerges from the ramus or 
groove of the lower jaw. The blunt end of 
an excavator makes a capital probe. 

Many operators prefer to make pres- 


The English 


Hou a Beautiful Ntyle ot 


NGLISH architecture is a fascinat- 
ing study, particularly to the for- 
tunate ones who have had the time 
and opportunity to wander over the 
country and visit the imposing cathedrals, 
the quaint towns and the supremely at- 
tractive manor houses that are to be 
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sure with thumb and finger over the root 
of the tooth operated upon. If this seems 
ridiculous to you, try it sometimes when 
you have an aching tooth. Start gently, 
increasing the pressure, and _ holding 
steadily for three minutes. Maybe your 
thumb and finger will ache more than the 
tooth. If the nerve is not exposed and 
there is no abscess at the root of the tooth, 
this pressure will stop the aching every 
time. 

The dentists who use the nerve-pres- 
sure method find the application of the 
pressure to the fingers efficacious to ex- 
cavating, filling, and scaling deposits. 
Pressure on either thumb will keep the 
front teeth and the canines quiet; the 
first finger controls the bicuspids; while 
the middle finger will make the molars 
behave despite the dentist’s direct efforts, 
although the third finger may be called in 
to help. The little finger doesn’t do much 
work, for it bears only upon the wisdom 
teeth. 

The patient may apply the pressure 
himself, but the dentist or his assistant 
can do it better. It may be applied to both 
top and bottom and sides of the first joint 
of the thumb and finger. Pressure should 
be just short of pain. Usually the patient 
says that his fingers feel numb, and this 
numbness gradually extends through the 
arm and over the body in that particular 
zone. 


Manor House 
Arehitecture IVa Evolved 


“ound everywhere in England. The sub- 
ject of English architecture is too broad 
a theme for consideration at one sitting, 
but J. E. O. Pridmore takes one of the 
most interesting phases and discourses 
upon it in the course of a capable article 
in Munsey’s Magazine on “The English 


Manor-House.” He says: 











To explain the architec- 
ture of a typical English 
manor-house, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to the pages 
of English history. 

The time of Chaucer, «he 
fourteenth century, in many 
fields marked an epoch for 
Britain. Through Chaucer, 
English romance for the 
first time became original 
and of the soil. Just in the 
same way the architecture 
of the period began to assert 
a native and virile style that 
was the first genuine expres- 
sion of the English builder’s 
art. 

The rude keep, the fort- 
ress of the Normans, had 
been supplanted by a habita 
tion in which the comfort of 
the occupant was _ studied 
equally with his security. 
A huge tower—generally 
called the Eagle Tower, the 
Round Tower, or Cesar’s 
Tower—still 
commanding position in the 





occupied a 


ensemble; but wide ranges 
of connecting walls gave 





WEED, in Philadelohia Puhi toam=- 
“England expects every man to do hi 


opportunity for hospitable 
duty.” tile roofs, massive chimneys, 
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beautiful glazed windows and oriel bays, 
which proclaimed that the house had be- 
come not merely a place of shelter, but a 
haven of pleasure and delight. It was 
mainly in this period that Haddon Hall 
and Kenilworth, two of England’s noblest 
baronial mansions, were built. 

Cwsar’s Tower at Kenilworth, which 
was the citadel of last defense, dates back 
to the Norman conquest. For six cen- 
turies following, first one and then an- 
other great noble added to the stately 
pile, until Leicester, in Elizabeth's reign 
and for her special use, extended the 
buildings and erected the great gate-house 
yuarding a massive bridge across the 
moat, so that the queen might enter by 
a path hitherto untrodden 

The Eagle ‘lower of Haddon dates part- 
ly from the twelfth century, but it was 
rebuilt practically as it stands to-day in 
Che towers still retained 
the saw- 


the fourteenth. 


their deeply cut machicolations 


tooth indentatio )f the coping, between 
which were spaces for hurling missiles 
upen an attacking party. The walls and 

rrets, especially those flanking the en- 


trance, were pierced with narrow slits call- 
ts, behind which stood sharpshoot- 
and arrows. This is the 
tectul yle known as Medieval, or 
Karly English. It was the first modifi- 
tion of the Norman stronghold. 
In the fifteenth century there followed 
more serious and elaborate attempts at 
urchitectural Both the mass 
nd the detail of the building were studied 
» the architect, and although the ma- 
chicolated coping and the oilet window 
were still prominent features, 1t was 
largely on account of their picturesque 
effect. About 1420 we find the begin- 
nines of certain modifications of Gothic 
hitecture which were destined to last 





compos Lion. 


nto modern times. 
ecclesiastical architecture, the pure- 
perpendicular style about this time 


went through one notable change. The 
ing of the churches became much 
ter; technically speaking, the two 
tered arch gave place to one with four 


t 4 = 

In domestic buildings this period, call- 
ed Tudor aw the arched entrance en- 
closed in a square-headed frame, in the 
pandre if which—the spaces between 
arch and frame—the owner’s coat of arms 
was usually displayed. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time this treatment was still fur- 


ther refined, and the arch was flattened. 
Indeed, the pitch of the arch was perhaps 
the architectural per- 
iod beginning with the early foutteenth 
century and ending with the sixtenth. 

In the Elizabethan period came the de- 
velopment of timber-work and _ plaster- 
work in exterior walls, giving the English 
manor-house a picturesque charm which 
is all its own. One of the chief and last- 
style was its marked 


the truest index of 


ing values of th 
simplicity. Let it be remembered that the 
half timber-work of the fifteenth and 
turies was precisely what it 
to be—built of solid oak tim- 


bers mortised and tenoned together, and 


forming a structural framework just as 

irely as does the steel skeleton of the 
modern sky-secraper. The square and tri- 
angular panels were filled with brick and 
plaster; but in Elizabeth’s time the frame 
was not concealed, no make-believe was 
practised. Constructive method breathed 
foursquare in the design, and to this fact 
we largely attribute the long-lived popu- 
larity of the style. 


sixteenth cet 
{ 
i 


represen tec 


The haif timber-work was used prom- 
inently in gables and overhanging upper 
stories, which alternated with masonry 
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walls and turrets, laid up with Flemish 
red brick. The massive chimneys were 
topped with grouped flues of elaborate de- 
tail, and became one of the most striking 
features of the design. 

The placing of the windows, and their 
deeply cut stone entablatures, were stud- 
ied in a way to make them effective parts 
of the composition. The windows were 
enclosed with richly wrought leaded glass, 
in which heraldic emblems, in color, found 
an appropriate place. This was the ar- 
chitecture of the days of Elizabeth, and, 
Guite as important, of the days of Shakes- 
peare and Spenser. It was a time of 
great men and great deeds, one of the 
brightest pages of English history. 

The creators of “Hamlet” and “The 
Faerie Queene” established enduring 
models for English drama and poetry, and 
voiced the imaginative resourcefulness of 
the new England. A hundred years car- 
lier printing had been introduced into 
Britain, and in 1588 there was issued the 
first newspaper, the English Mercury. 
This was the year of the Spanish Armada, 
the defeat of which made England mis- 
tress of the seas, and secured both church 
and state in the indgpendent existence 
which had been proclaimed at the time 
of the Reformation. 

Wolsey, the masterful chancellor; 
Kaleigh, explorer of America; Drake, the 
first globe-circler—the: achievements of 
these and countless others carried the 
fame of Britain into far lands. Men and 
events displayed the marvelous virility of 
the age. But not the least eloquent testi- 
mony to the progress of England’s culture 
at this period was her domestic architec- 
ture, so that to-day the quaint and beau- 
tiful Elizabethan mansion is perhaps the 
most widely sought model for the best 
residential work. 

An event which took place before Eliva- 
beth’s accession foreshadowed a coming 
change that was destined ultimately to 
mold Singlish architecture in a very dif. 
ferent pattern. Cardinal Wolsey’s return 
from Rome, and his building of ‘he 
famous Hampton Court Palace, brought 
an Italian influence into English archi- 
tecture. This was first perceptible in the 
formal garden-planning which, with its 
terraces and embankments, its balus- 
trades and fountains, added a further 
charm to the already beautiful English 
mansion, 

When Queen Bess made her memorable 
visit te Kenilworth — a royal progress 
made familiar through Sir Walter Scott’s 
famous novel—seven acres were enclosed 
by the castle walls. These the great Earl 
of Leicester replanted in the Italian style, 
so that they contained, besides the plais- 
ance, or pleasance, a lovely terraced gar- 
den with trim arbors and parterres of 
choicest flowering plants. Bordered by 
evergreens and statuary, a broad avenue 
led up to Mortimer’s Tower, in which the 
great entrance-gates loomed under a blaze 
of heraldry. 

Before Elizabeth’s time, even in many 
of the most important and noble homes, 
the visitor was greeted by rough, steep 
ascents and unkempt approaches. The 
queen herself, as her principal contribu- 
tion to Windsor Castle, raised the great 
terraces above the Thames, and with sclid 
parapets, broad walks, and drives, added 
stately environment and finished ensemble 
to that noble pile. 

Elizabeth also built the great gallery 
in Windsor Castle which bears her name. 
The fortress of the Normans always con- 
tained a great hall, and near this a flight 
of winding stone steps led to the sleeping- 
quarters and to the bastions and towers 
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of defense. But in the sixteenth century, 
after the comparatively calm reigns of 
several wise rulers, law and order were 
becoming more firmly entrenched, life and 
property were more secure, and the 
builders turned their attention to beauti- 
fying the interior as well as the exterior 
of their great houses. 

What more architectural, what more 
prolific in opportunities for contrasting 
of light and shadow, and for the use of 
bold and striking detail, than a broad, 
oaken gallery thrown across one end of 
the spacious hall, with a stately staircase 
giving access to it and leading on to the 
upper living-rooms? Gorgeous silken 
tapestries adorned the walls, and upon 
the balustrade hung armorial trappings 
f quaint design. Perhaps nothing could 
have been devised to add so much to the 
beauty and dignity of the great apart- 
ment, and the architects of Elizabeth’s 
time were quick to appreciate and employ 
this leature. 

Tudor and early Elizabethan architec- 
ture had been so logically developed in 
ingland, and were so virile, so full of 

le dignity, so sufficient in resource, 
that it is not surprising to find that the 
tenaissance had flourished for a hundred 
years in Italy before it began to mold 
fnglish design appreciably. It has been 
said that the Civil War of 1642-1646 gave 
the first check to architecture according 
to Gothic traditions; and even after the 
Restoration, English architects tried to 
perpetuate the old ideas. It was after 
the great London fire, in 1666, that Italian 
Renaissance, under Sir Christopher Wren, 
became the acknowledged English me- 
dium. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, however, while 
medieval architecture survived and thriv- 
ed in its general outlines, and in its pic- 
turesque massing, there had crept in much 
of the new detail from Italy, evidence in 
pilasters and string courses, sometimes 
conjoined with curved gables of German 
design. A marked feature of much Eliza- 
bethan architecture consisted in elaborate 
detail of scrolls, cartouches, and other 
rather meaningless ornament. The fact 
that all this does not seriously mar the 
general beauty of the architecture of the 
period is due to the inherent value of the 
medieval designs of which these orna- 
ments became a part—and often not an 
incongruous part, because of the exceed- 
ingly clever way in which they were ap- 
plied, and which may be said to add a 
unique charm to an otherwise very digni- 
fied design. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Eliza- 
bethan architecture, of which the English 
manor-house is a type, may be called a 
survival of the fittest of the Norman, the 
medieval, and the Tudor periods. The 
Italian Renaissance added a curious dis- 
tinction to this otherwise conventional 
style, and it received a final and delight- 
ful setting in the English adaptation of 
the gardens of Italy. 

No appreciation of this beautiful do- 
mestic architecture would be complete or 
just without a reference to its peculiar 
adaptability to modern conditions. Merit 
there must certainly be in a style which, 
after four centuries, still remains one of 
the most adaptable and popular mediums 
for the better-class homes of the English- 
speaking races. 


if 


A contributor to an English periodical 
writes from Ober-Ammergau that war 
has made no impression upon that peace- 
ful village except for the departure of 
some of the younger men. 
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.  Holland’s Opportunity 


How the Duteh Peopli (‘an Escape the Fate of Be lgium 


T is agreed that the easiest solution 

of the difficult task before the Allies 

would be to strike through Holland. 
If Holland would come into the war, then 
allied armies could be poured through 
that country to strike at Germany’s poor- 
ly protected west flank and cut the lines 
of communication of the German armies 
in Belgium and France. Therefore, the 
eyes of the world are focused on Holland. 
Will she move? 

An interesting discussion on this sub- 
ject is contributed to the Fortnightly Re- 
view by M. Vedette. At the outset the 
danger of Holland’s present position is 
made clear. 

Sixty years ago Leopold L. declared 
that “the safety of Holland lies in Bel- 
gium,” and Dutch opinion seems to be 
moving towards the same conclusion, for 
several of the leading papers of Amster- 
dam have admitted that a permanent 
German occupation of Belgium would be 
incompatible with the continued inde- 
pendence of their country. As the Ger- 
mans are showing in every way not mere- 
ly their determination to retain Belgium, 
but their confidence in their ability to do 
sO as a minimum result of the war, the 
Dutch nation must consider the conting- 
ency they so rightly apprehend not as a 
remote possibility, but as a visible reality 
which may by the fortune of war become 
a permanent fact of very dread signific- 
ance. Of course we are persuaded, and 
up to a certain point resolved, that such 
a terrible wrong shall not be perpetrated; 
but the question the Dutch Government 
and people have to ask themselves is how 
far are they justified in remaining spec- 
tators of a ame of conquest and ab- 
sorption in a neighboring and a kindred 
State when they know and have admit- 
ted that the assured triumph of the ag- 
gressor must seal their own fate? They 
have said, they are still saying, if in a 
minor key of confidence, “But the Allies 
will turn out the Germans; they will do 
our work for us without our having to 
fire a shot; Jet us look on.” 

The present war—a terrible attempt by 
well-armed, thoroughly equipped, and 
wholly unscrupulous force to crush and 
destroy the freedom and liberty of peace- 
loving nations more or less unprepared 
for war, such a contest as has not been 
waged since the hosts of Good and Evil 
warred in Heaven—must have removed 
some of the cobwebs from the eyes of 
politicians. One of these it may be sug- 
gested to the Dutch people:is the old be- 
lief that a direct personal duty may be 
safely left for performance by a third 
party. They will find a very pregnant 
object-lesson on the gofnt in the misfor- 
tunes of their neighbor. Belgium trusted 
to “the scrap of paper” called the guar- 
antee of the Powers instead of utilizing 
all her own resources and providing her- 
self with a million soldiers. Her sacri- 
fices and sufferings are due to her politi- 
cians, who were never tired of declaring 
that Belgium was so well protected by 
others that she need do nothing to pro- 
tect herself. It must be hoped that Hol- 
land will apply the lesson to her own 
position. She knows that if the Allies 
fail to turn the Germans out of Belgium 


she will have no chance of succeeding 
single-handed, after they have retired 
exhausted from the fray. Her own fate 
is in the crucible, in the agreeable but 
thoughtless role of a spectator her prized 
independence may pass out of her hands 
never to be recovered, and her spiritual 
anguish will be intensified by the reflec- 
tion that her intervention at the right 
moment would have turned the scale of 
war, ensured the liberty of her neighbor, 
and preserved her own. There are far- 
seeing men in Holland. Let them now 
look beyond the narrow limits of a strict 
neutrality and face the broad issues of 
the time, for events are happening which 
will decide the future of Europe and the 
history of the world. For the safety of 
Holland herself, as well as the interests 
of humanity at large, the occasion calls 
for a William the Silent or a William of 
Orange. 

It may be thought that by implication 
it is assumed as conceivable that France 
and England may be yet brought low by 
Germany. That is not our conviction, al- 
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though it has always been deemed pre- 
sumptuous to anticipate the verdict of 
the God of Battles; but we know enough 
to declare that in effectually overthrow- 
ing Germany and realizing our declared 
purpose of smashing the Prussian system, 
we shall require all the assistance pos- 
sible, and that no aid, let it come from 
what quarter it may, can be prudently 
rejected. The counterpart of this truth 
confronts the Dutch nation. How can 
they hold back and stand aside when they 
know as well as we do that the Allies are 
fighting the battle of their independence; 
and the narrower the balance of their 
chances of success, the greater must be 
the call on them to strike in promptly 
and make that balance more positive and 
pronounced? We have all to think not 
merely of the war, but of what is to fol- 
low the war. It is not for a military 
triumph in the old sense that the free 
nations of Europe are shedding their 
blood so freely. They are fighting to save 
themselves from being enslaved by Ger- 
many, and neutral Holland is threatened 
just as much as warring France and 
England. Her obvious interest is to 
strike in at the right moment when her 
intervention may give a decisive turn to 
the situation. 

There are indications that Dutch opin- 
ion is moving in this direction. 


Ancient Egyptian Palace Found 


[ntere sting Discovery on the Site of Buried Ve mphis 


DISCOVERY which may prove of 
extreme importance from histor- 
ical and biblical standpoints, has 
been made by Clarence S. Fisher, the head 
of the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., expedition of 
exploration in Egypt. It is the finding 
of a royal palace in the submerged ancient 











sapital of Memphis. Egyptologists hope 
that the discovery may throw a bright 
light on the totally obscure pages of ear- 
liest Egyptian history. 

The possibilities are indeed unlimited, 
as Memphis was the capital of Egypt and 
was founded about 5,600 years before the 
time of Christ. It was not 
only the home of the Egyp- 
tian kings, but it was the 
centre of the globe’s com- 
merce. An interesting arti 
cle on the discoveries made 
in Memphis has appeared in 
the New York Times. In 
part this reads: 

Naturally, Memphis was 
a promising field for Mr. 
Fisher when he arrived in 
Egypt on December 16, 
1914, the day Egypt became 
a protectorate of the British 
Government. For the first 
few months he devoted his 
attentior to the burial 
grounds of the old Egyptian 
Kings near the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. Then he conceived 
the idea of finding the palace 
of the Kings of Memphis. 
The time was ripe for such 
an ambitious undertaking. 
Because of the war the Brit- 
ish Government had can- 
celed the concessions of the 
Austrian and German exca- 
vators. This left large num 
bers of skilled workmen un- 
employed, and he had no 
difficulty in securing the re- 
quisite number of men. 
Eventually he employed 180. 








KIRBY, in New York World The Government readily 


Monarch of all. 


granted him a_ concession 
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at Memphis, and he went to work first 
on a test trench at an old Roman wall. 
The site of his operations resembled a 
sand dune backed by a grove of palm 
trees. Some years previously Professor 
Petrie had been over the territory, but 
he had, literally, merely scratched the 
surface. His trenches were everywhere 
to be seen, but they afforded little indica- 
tion of what might be beneath them. 

Before long it was evident that the 
spot for a beginning had been well chosen. 
Mr. Fisher, an architect by profession, 
came across a wall of such proportions 
that he conceived it to be a part of the 
palace which he was seeking. Also, he 
had noted near the old Roman work, two 
projecting columns, which had been un- 
covered by Professor Petrie. They were 
of sufficient size to indicate that they be- 
longed to a large building. so he set his 
men to uncovering them. The result was 
not the discovery of the royal palace 
which he was seeking, but of the temple 
of Seti 1. or Merneptah. 

As he went below the surface a few 
feet the difficulties of his work multiplied. 
He had to build a railroad to haul away 
the dirt he was taking out. Then the 
seepage from the Nile was encountered. 
That required the installation of a pump- 
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ing system to drain the chambers formed 
by his excavators. In spite of all diffi- 
culties, he persevered until he had un- 
covered a large part of the temple. From 
March through June he worked, and then 
discontinued operations until the Fall, as 
it is virtually impossible to keep the 
Egyptian laborers at their tasks in the 
summer season. 

When the excavations were temporar- 
ily discontinued, no less than 4,000 articles 
had been discovered. These are mostly 
small, such as scarabs, amulets, stone 
jars, and the like, but there were occasi- 
onal finds of greater importance. Among 
the larger objects recovered are a num- 
ber of sandstone statutes, which are re- 
presentative of the best productions of 
Egyptian sculptors. Indeed, in their 
hands, sandstone seemed to possess a 
peculiar pliability, lacking the harshness 
and hardness of marble and granite. In 
this respect the temple promises finds of 
the first magnitude when excavations are 
resumed next fall. 

Not less interesting was the discovery 
of a manufacturing plant within the 
temple. Molds for making amulets and 
the like indicated that the priests were 
quite alive to the profits to be derived 
from sales to visitors. 


Germany’s Desire for Peace 


Is the Russian Offensive the 


~ TRANGELY enough close students of 

the war situation see in Germany’s 
\ victorious drive into Russia the sur- 
est evidence of our ultimate victory. The 
assumption is that, 


exnaustior 


seeing the period of 
looming closer, Germany de- 
termined upon one grand effort to crush 
Russia hoping to force a peace when at the 
very climax of her success or at worst to 
separate Russia from the Allies by offering 
a magnanimous settlement to the Czar. 
The grand offensive has taken place and, 
by way of corroboration of the view pro- 
pounded, 


| the Kaiser has beyond all doubt 
+ 


made efforts to entangle the Czar into a 
separate peace proposition. The Russians 
have laughed these 
Has, then, Germany’s grand final effort 
been for naught? What will follow? 

On this point, the Westminster Gazette, 


one otf the 


proposals to scorn. 


sanest and most authoritative 
papers in England says: 

We have a hint of what the more pru- 
dent people in Germany think of this situ- 
ation in the important memorial pre- 
sented to the Chancellor this week by what 
we must call the moderate group in that 
country. It is, as it frankly states, a coun- 
terblast to the manifesto of the Junkers 
and Jingoes who ¢all themselves the Na- 
tional Liberal Party, and its signatories 
include men of influence who are intimate 
with the Emperor, like Prince Hatzfeld, 
others who are supposed to be specially 
intimate with the Chancellor, like Dr. 
Dernburg and the editors of the Berliner 
Tagblatt and the Frankfurter Ze itung, 
and numerous men of eminence in the 
banking and financial world. These men, 
who may be presumed to know all that 
there is to know about the internal and 
economic position of Germany, are clear- 
ly alarmed at the course which events 
have been taking since the military suc- 
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cesses in the east. They protest that Ger- 
many “did not enter the war with the 
idea of annexation, but in order to pre- 
serve its existence, threatened by the ene- 
my coalition against its national unity 
and its progressive development,” and 
that in concluding peace “Germany can- 
not pursue anything that does not serve 
these objects.” So far from serving these 
objects, the schemes now proposed by 
annexationists would, they assert, be “a 
far-reaching political mistake, a fatal 
weakening of the German Empire, and 
not an increase of its strength.” Look- 
ing at the matter “from a practical stand- 
point,” they declare “incorporation er 
annexation of politically independent na- 
tions, accustomed to govern themselves, 
to be a vicious thing,” and say that, since 
the German Empire has arisen from the 
idea of national unity and national con- 
gruity, it must not permit itself to be 
“driven by the course of events, by per- 
sons, or by easily concocted popular feel- 
ing to relinquish or to change the funda- 
mentals upon which the Empire was cre- 
ated, or to destroy the character of the 
national State.” 

Now, it is an important sign of the 
times that we should have this evidence 
of a feeling in Germany which runs coun- 
ter to the wild politics of plunder that, 
apart from these voices, seemed to be all- 
powerful in that country. We may at 
least respectfully concur in the sound 
doctrine respecting conquest and an- 
nexation propounded in this memorial. 
But its signatories must, we fear, be re- 
minded that their doctrine of the origin 
of the war can by no ingenuity be squared 
with the facts as known to the world, or 
—we must add—with the method of con- 
ducting the war that we have since wit- 
nessed. To all the rest of us it is clear that 
the men who made this war did so with 
the objects now avowed by the annexa- 
tionist party, and were prepared for any 
exhibition of ruthlessness and frightful- 
ness, any trampling on the rights of other 


people, which would bring them to this 
end. And just as the German moderates 
say that they do not desire conquest or an- 
nexation, so we are obliged to say that 
any peace would be a disaster to us which 
did not give us and the rest of the world 
ample securities against the renewal of 
this Berserker rage on the part of their 
war-lords and war-makers. What chance 
is there that the German moderates will 
help us to this end? We can see none at 
present. They speak of the war “ending 
with the full victory of Germany.” They 
trust that the Chancellor will succeed 
without being enticed from the straight 
path in reaching a peace commensurate 
with German success “in the given time 
and at the height of our military success.” 
The words we have italicized are extreme- 
ly important, and they give the clue to 
what we have no doubt is the hope of the 
shrewder and saner men in Germany— 
that she will be able, so to speak, to sell 
her stock at her own moment and at the 
top of her market. We do not complain of 
their hoping that or thinking that—it is 
entirely natural from their point of view. 
But it wholly ignores the purposes for 
which the Allies are at war, and which 
they are confident they can attain, if they 
stand firm and stand together, until the 
Germans have ceased to be at “the height 
of their military success.” The signatories 
forget that at the height of her military 
success Germany may be in presence of 
an unvanquished enemy. 

Those of us who are inclined to be de- 
pressed by the Russian retirement or by 
the slowness of events elsewhere may be 
counselled to keep these phrases of the 
German memorial constantly in mind. 
We need not trouble about the Jingoes 
who want to annex Belgium, Poland, and 
Egypt, to sprawl over the Balkans to 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf. They perform for us 
the inestimable service of warning the 
Allies what would be in store for them if 
they yielded an inch before the German 
menace. The more they rain their mani- 
festoes on the Emperor a the Chan- 
cellor, and the more they tell the Balkan 
peoples that their choice is between the 
fate of Belgium and the fate of Luxem- 
burg, the better we may be pleased. What 
we really want to know is what the few 
sane men in Germany, who know the facts, 
and can measure them coolly, are think- 
ing at this stage of the war. And here we 
have had plainly set before us that what 
the more cautious Germans hope is to 
make peace at a given time and at the 
height of their military successes. But 
these very phrases imply that if the Allies 
stand firm beyond the’given time, Ger- 
many will miss that favorable moment, 
and pass from success tu failure. We be- 
lieve that to be the absolute truth of the 
present situation, and we believe the 
Chancellor knows it. If he cannot get 
peace at his own given moment, he will 
get it at some other moment, and on terms 
imposed by the Allies. That rises out of 
any cool survey of the situation. No one 
can doubt that both the man-power and 
the material resources of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy are much 
greater in the aggregate than those of 
Germany and Austria and Turkey. If 
the allied combination can merely live 
through the period of advantage which 
the Germans have secured by their secret 
organization for war, they must in the 
end prevail. For this reason it is a Ger- 
man necessity to throw everything in at 
this moment and to force a peace with at 
least one of her opponents. 
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The Unbeatable Game 


Why No One Makes Money Out of Stock Speculation 


NDER the heading of “The Un- 
beatable Game,” Edwin Lefevre 
has started a series of articles in 

Saturday Evening Post, on the stock mar- 
ket. The purpose of the series he outlines 
as three-fold: 1. To show that nobody has 
ever beaten the game of stock speculation; 
2. To show why nobody can beat the game 
of stock speculation; 3. To answer the 
question so often asked—Where does the 
money go that is lost in stock speculation? 
Mr. Lefevre has a big contract on his 
hands. 

In his first article he gives a great deal 
of interesting information, including facts 
to prove that none of the big men in the 
American financial world ever succeeded 
in “beating the game.” It is interesting 
to quote from him in this connection: 

Two of Jay Gould’s confidential brokers 
told me that whenever the “Little Wizard” 
speculated he lost. The Chicago & North- 
western corner cost him over a million, 
and it took him over a year to work out 
of it, with all his advantages of great 
wealth, power, prestige and an extraord- 
inary mind. 

The big fortunes of Wall Street have 
never been made by stock speculation, but 
in banking or promoting or in the “sure- 
thing gambling,” which, of course, is not 
strictly gambling since you are playing 
with marked cards. <A very intimate 
friend of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s told 
me that the richest man in the world al- 
most invariably lost when he bought or 
sold stocks for a turn, and the reason why 
Mr. Rockefeller is to-day a large stock- 
holder in certain corporations is because 
he would not pocket the speculative loss; 
but, being patient and very rich, he en- 
- deavored to turn the loss into a profit by 
becoming an investor—that is, a perman- 
ent stockholder. He differed from the 
average sucker only in magnitude. Itisa 
safe bet he wishes he had never gone into 
Colorado Fuel. , 

I have always thought that the late E. 
H. Harriman, of all the big men in the 
Street of our time, was the best trader, 
which is the Wall Street word for specu- 
lator. But even he did not try to beat the 
game in the sense that I use that expres- 
sion. In his later years, when he was the 
ezar of the Union Pacific, he never specu- 
lated in his own stock. What he did was 
to utilize his knowledge and his enormous 
financial resources. The inside history of 
some of his pools, however, would prob- 
ably show losses as frequently as profits. 
Men like J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob H. 
Schiff, bankers primarily, doubtless in- 
dulged in stock speculation; but they al- 

rays regarded it, not as a game but as an 
adjunct to their regular business. Their 
affair was to market securities and not to 
bet on price fluctuation, although, of 
course, they bought securities when cheap 
and probably as often as not sold them at 
a profit. 

Eliminating railroad kings and high 
financiers, I cannot find that any of the 
big speculators consistently beat the game 
of stock speculation. In considering men 
who were stock speculators first, last and 
all the time, the foremost name that rises 
to mind is that of James R. Keene. “Dea- 


con” S. V. White told me once that of all 
the big operators on the Stock Exchange 
there never was one the equal of Keene, 
either for magnitude of operations or for 
brilliancy of execution. It so happens 
that Mr. Keene was one of the big men of 
Wall Street whom I knew well. He will 
live in the annals of the Street as the 
greatest of all stock manipulators. The 
man who has not the mind nor the millions 
of Keene, and still wishes to beat the 
game, would do well to consider the career 
of this remarkable character. 

He went to California in the fifties, a 
frail boy of twelve, but precocious and full 
of an almost feverish energy. He became 
by turn a farmer, a cowboy, a miner, a 
newspaper reporter and proprietor, and 
later a mining man on the Comstock Lode. 
From Virginia City, Nevada, he went to 
San Francisco with $10,000 and an ac- 
curate knowledge of the mines and min- 
ing conditions in the great lode. He ran 
his stake up to $150,000 in a few months, 
speculating in mining stocks. Remember, 
he was a man with a remarkable mind 
and a born speculator, besides being a 
specialist in the mines of the Comstock 
Lode, a man who knew what he was buy- 
ing and selling. Within two years he had 
lost all he had made and a great deal mcre 
besides; but he arranged with his credit- 
ors to be allowed to join the Mining Ex- 
change, and before long he was the lead- 
ing mining-stock broker of San Francisco. 
Within a few years he was a millionaire 
with a national reputation. 

In 1876 he came East. He was worth 
$6,000,000 and was on his way to Europe 
for his health. He told me this himse!f, 
and there is no reason to doubt it. On 
his trip across the continent he saw with 
his own eyes what made him a bear or 
railroad stocks. He didn’t go to Europe 
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but remained in New York to speculate. 
Among other operations he sold short ten 
thousand shares of New York Central at 
110, which he later covered or bought in 
at a profit of a quarter of a million. He 
turned—reversed his position—and later 
bought huge amounts of low-priced rail- 
road stocks in anticipation of the improve- 
ment he felt certain was coming. Mr. 
Keene told me that in 1878 he was worth 
nine million dollars. Bear in mind that 
his assets in speculating were a remark- 
able mind, utter fearlessness and a huge 
bankroll. He kept at it, lost $7,500,000 in 
the wheat pool engineered by Rufus 
Hatch, and although he always said that 
if he had kept out of wheat he would have 
made $10,000,000 out of his deals in rail 
road stocks, the fact remains that he lost 
all his money—more than a million dollars 
in the Hannibal and St. Joe corner and 
in other deals—so that the most brilliant 
operator in stocks of his time was not only 
penniless but nearly two million dollars 
in debt ten years after he had arrived in 
New York with his six-million-dollar roll. 

Mr. Keene had uncommon foresight, 
lightning rapidity of perception, a strong 
grasp of essential facts and an unerring 
judgment of the capacity of his stock- 
market opponents. His judgment of men 
in general was doubtless warped by his 
ignorance of what the nonstock-gambling 
humanity thinks of men and things away 
from Wall Street, but he was the most 
dashing of fighters. He was fearless, but 
after his early reverses, there was always 
a streak of caution in him which was help 
ed by a remarkably developed instinct of 
danger. This, time and again, made him 
smell the traps that his enemies sometimes 
laid for him—as, for instance, at the time 
that the late William C. Whitney and 
Thomas F.. Ryan nearly “got” him in the 
Third-Avenue corner. 

Mr. Keen’s financial rehabilitation came 
when he capitalized his experience and 
ability and became a hired manipulator. 
He undertook to create a market for 
Sugar stock with which the late H. O. 
Havemeyer had been unable 
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to do more than make a mar- 

ket football. Mr. Keene cre- 

ated a legitimate market for 
~= the Sugar Trust securities 
which had been unvendible 
for years. 

When the big boom came 
after the first election of 
William McKinley to the 
Presidency of the United 
States, Keene found himself 
in possession of a fairly 
large gambling roll, greater 
experience and firm con- 
fidence in his knowledge of 
the technic of stock manipu- 
lation, besides a belief in the 
stupendous prosperity to 
come. Everybody made 
money in that most remark- 
able period of our financial 
history, and Keene made 
millions. In 1901 J. Pierpont 
Morgan intrusted the ma- 
nipulation of the new United 
States Steel stocks to Mr. 
Keene. Next to Mr. Morgan, 
himself the most picturesque 
figure in Wall Street, was 
the same James’ Robert 
Keene, who had made and 





oe lost millions in trying to 
; beat the game of stock 
PY ee speculation. 


Mr. Keene’s activities as a 
manipulator culminated in 
the Northern Pacific panic, 


~ 











May 9, 1901. 
part, Keene 


After that, for the most 
played a lone hand, and 
was only moderately successful until he 
formed his Southern Pacific pool. He en- 
deavored to induce E. H. Harriman to in- 
trust the market manipulation in South- 
ern Pacific to him as Mr. Morgan had 
done with the United States Steel stocks, 
but Harriman wasn’t that sort of a man. 
He preferred to do things himself. There- 
fore he went gunning for Keene. 
Harriman was many things besides a 
stock operator, while Keene was only the 
greatest stock speculator that ever lived 
in the United States. Therefore the man 
who was more than a stock speculator 
won. Mr. Keene lost very heavily in the 
Southern Pacific pool, which, by the way, 
was not a blind gamble but based upon 
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knowledge of conditions and intelligent 
optimism. Any of the people who lost 
money in Southern Pacific when Keene 
told them to buy it would have made a 
great deal more than they ever hoped if 
they had become investors instead of 
speculators, and had held the stock to the 
present; which proves, incidentally, that 
being right and having sound judgment 
are not enough to beat the game. 

In the last years of Mr. Keene’s life he 
saw his once huge fortune shrink. He 
did not die a pauper, but he died almost 
discredited, and did not leave to his family 
a tenth of the fortune he would have left 
had he not tried to beat the one game 
which he, the most successful of all stock 
speculators, was never able consistently 
to beat. 


Australian Military Service 


A Description of the Syste m That Has Been Evolved 


HE military 
Australia and 


system in force in 
New Zealand has 

come in for much exploitation since 
the outbreak of war. It is, by some ex- 
as a perfect system of 
Such is the view of 
Sevier, who writes in the Metro- 


perts claimed 


national defence. 
O'Neil 
politan Magazine as follows: 

These are the only nations of British 
antecedents that have made training fol 
war obligatory, and the evidence of mili- 
tary efficiency that the working of their 
compulsory system over a period of four 
years, has enabled them to display since 
last August, is the most astonishing de- 
velopment of the Great War. With a com- 
bined population less than that of Penn- 
sylvania. Dispersed over an area greater, 
by a few thousand square miles, than that 
covered by the territory of the forty-eight 
American states—the density being less 
than two persons to the square mile—Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have already sent 
175,000 troops to the Imperial colors. 
These troops, representing all arms, ar- 
rived at the several fronts to which they 
were assigned, trained and equipped for 
the firing line. They required no post- 
graduate course at the instruction camps 
of Lord Kitchener in Great Britain. One 
hundred thousand of them are taking part 
in the operations on the Dardanelles, 
thirty thousand hold unstable Egypt to 
her allegiance, and contingents are serv- 
France and Servia, and garrisoning 
the strongholds of the German islands of 
the South Pacific which the Australia 
Navy helped them to take. 

When compulsory training was first 
suggested, theorists professed to see an 
innovation that threatened the cherished 
personal! liberty of the people, and a drift 
toward hateful militarism. Parents were 
alarmed at the prospect of the govern- 
ments compelling the attendance of their 
sons at the training camps But 





now 


young 
Australia hailed with ardor the adoptior 
of a system that promised stirring ad- 
venture afield and the enthusiasm of 
young Australia won the day. 

Four years’ experience of obligatory 
training has served to dissipate the ap- 
prehensions of the theorists and to allay 
the alarm of Australian fathers and 
mothers. The requirements of the ser- 
vice have withdrawn no person from pro- 
ductive | industry for any considerable 
period in any year, nor have they de- 
veloped any of the hateful symptoms of 


militarism. Moreover, the liberties of the 
people have not been in any way curtailed. 
The system is as popular in the great in- 
dustrial centres of Sydney and Melbourne, 
where the rights and privileges of work- 
ing men are safeguarded to a degree unap- 
proached in any other part of the world, 
as it is on the farms and stock ranges of 
the back country. The laborers and handi- 
craftsmen of the cities, from whose ranks 
the infantry and artillery are in the main 
recruited, are as punctual in the observ- 
ance of their military obligations as are 
the young farmers and scions of the squat- 
ter aristocracy, who bring their own 
thoroughbred and half-bred mounts to the 
cavalry service. 

Lord Kitchener formulated the Aus- 
tralian scheme. He was invited to Aus- 
tralia to look the situation over and show 
the colonial amateurs what to do by Mr. 
Fisher’s government in 1909. His recom- 
mendations were embodied in the Defense 
Act of 1909-10, which became operative 
in 1911. He found in existence a law that 
required military service in times of war 
of all citizens between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, under which a small but fairly 
efficient permanent establishment and a 
serviceable militia had been built up. This 
arrangement he pronounced inadequate. 
He suggested the registration at the head- 
quarters of the six military districts of 
the country, the limits of which corres- 
ponded roughly with the boundaries of the 
six states, of every male Australian on 
the attainment of his fourteenth year, 
that training for service in war be made 
compulsory and that it begin when the 
prospective defender of the nation was a 
lad of twelve at school and continue 
through his twenty-sixth year. This re- 
commendation has become the funda- 
mental feature of the Australian system 
of defense. 

No boy or young man, physically and 
mentally sound, between the prescribed 
ages may shirk training, but from the lia- 
bility to serve with arms in their hands in 
actual warfare officers of the civil admin- 
istration, members of parliament, judges, 


preachers and members of the police, 
prison and lighthouse services are ex- 
empt. Doctors and nurses employed in 


the public hospitals, persons not of Euro- 
pean descent and persons whose religious 
beliefs forbid them to bear arms are ex- 
cused from duties of a combatant nature, 
but may be required to serve back of the 
line. 

In both Australia and New Zealand 


British subjects of six months’ residence 
are amenable to the military regulations, 
but members of the defensive forces are 
not liable for service beyond the limits of 
the commonwealth and the dominion. The 
troops at the front to-day are willing 
volunteers. 

Greater attention is paid to the train- 
ing of the Australian citizen soldier dur- 
ing the period of adolescence than at any 
other time. In the years in which his 
mind is most susceptible to impressions 
his patriotism is aroused by judicious in- 
struction in history, and the habit of 
cheerful obedience is inculeated by dis- 
cipline never so rigorous as to become 
irksome. A sense of his duty to defend 
his country with life and property de- 
velops naturally. 

The training of the Australian soldier 
is divided into three periods. Lads from 
twelve to fourteen are enrolled as junior 
cadets, youths from fourteen to eighteen 
as senior cadets and young men from eigh- 
teen to twenty-six as citizen soldiers. 
Parents are held responsible for the at- 
tendance at the schools and training 
camps of boys of the cadet age and heavy 
penalties are imposed upon employers 
who may seek to prevent the older youths 
from attending to their military duties 
or cause them to suffer in pocket for the 
service the state requires. 

Junior cadets train one hundred and 
twenty days of every year, not less than 
fifteen minutes each day, at the schools 
they attend and under the direction of 
their instructors. They learn to march in 
squads, to load and shoot a small rifle— 
generally a Winchester or a Francotte of 
.22 or .23 caliber—to know safety rules, 
to swim and rescue the drowning, to run 
and conserve their wind. They are en- 
couraged to play a variety of games, 
especially those that require quick think- 
ing, such as cricket, football and baseball, 
the last named having been introduced in 
Australia from California fifteen years 
ago. 

Senior cadets are organized into com- 
panies and battalions, which are com- 
manded by officers of the proper ranks 
drafted from the citizen forces. Each of 
the four years of the senior cadet train- 
ing period must include four day drills of 
four hours’ continuous duration, twelve 
half-day drills of two hours, and twenty- 
four night drills of one hour. The state 
furnishes the senior cadet with a uniform 
of olive drab every two years, and cquips 
him with a cadet rifle. Thus accoutred, 
he is put through squad drills, semaphore 
drills and range practice; instructed in 
the care and repair of arms and in ele- 
mentary company and battalion manoeu- 
vres. Promotion to the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks is won by gen- 
eral efficiency, supplemented by compe- 
titive examinations. 

After eighteen the Australian youth be- 
comes a citizen soldier. He is liable to 
be called to the colors in war time, and 
whether he is assigned, by his own chcice, 
to the permanent or the citizen forces, he 
must until twenty-six train each year for 
the equivalent of sixteen whole day drills 
(if his arm be the infantry), of which not 
less than eight must be in camps of con- 
tinuous training. Members of the engin- 
eers, artillery and cavalry must train 
twenty-five days annually, seventeen in 
camps of continuous training. The am- 
bitious for promotion are permitted to 
take part in voluntary parades, which are 
distinct from the training prescribed by 
law, and, as marking the enthusiasm of 
the Australian youth for his country’s 
service, no fewer than 10,000 participat- 











ed in a voluntary parade at Melbourne 
two years ago. 

The training of the citizen soldier eight- 
een and over is thorough. In the instruc- 
tion camps he learns to dig trenches, 
mine and countermine, construct field 
telephone systems, build bridges, handle 
artillery, attack in extended and close or- 
der, take advantage of protective cover 
from both infantry and artillery fire, 
and manoeuvre in large obdies. After 
twenty-six the obligation to train oftener 
than one day each year ceases. He joins 
the rifle club of his training area and con- 
tinues target practice until he is thirty- 
five. ; 

Schools for officers are maintained in 
each of the six military districts and 8,000 
young men are receiving instruction in 
them. Here, as in the cadet schools, 
merit alone wins promotion. The Aus- 
tralian law declares that the best soldiers 
shall lead without regard to their civil 
occupations or social standing. The work 
of the schools for officers is supplement- 
ed by the universities and colleges, each 
of which has its chair of military science. 

A military academy modeled after West 
Point has been established just outside the 
Federal District of Canberra. It is known 
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as the Royal Australian Military College 
and at this academy there were last year 
one hundred and fifty cadets, forty of 
them New Zealanders, undergoing the 
sort of mental and _ physical training 
cadets at West Point experience. 

The Australian military forces are or- 
ganized on a territorial basis, each area 
into which the country is divided furnish- 
ing a definite proportion of fighting units. 
The six major military districts are divid- 
ed and subdivided into divisional, brigade, 
battalion and training areas. Each bat- 
talion area furnishes for training in the 
infantry battalion 925 men, from eighteen 
to twenty-six, and seventy-five for the en- 
gineers, army service and medical corps, 
a total of 1,000. In most cases the batta- 
lion areas furnish additional troops for 
the light horse squadrons and field bat- 
teries and for the manning of fortresses. 
The brigade areas furnish four battalions 
of infantry each, four battalions of senior 
cadets, and artillery and cavalry in pro- 
portion. In each of the divisional areas 
there are three brigades of infantry, three 
of field artillery, and three miscellaneous 
divisions, as well as portions of three tight 
horse brigades. 


The United States of Matrimony 


The Tangle Over Divoree 
VERYONE is familiar with the very 
serious state of affairs in the United 
States arising out of the multipli- 
city of marriage laws. Just how bad that 
condition has become is demonstrated by 
H. Gerald Chapin, a member of the New 
York bar, in the course of an article in 
Everybody’s Magazine. He first pro- 
ceeds to show just what conditions are: 

Can a man be both married and single, 
a woman both the wife and the mistress of 
the same man, children both legitimate 
and illegitimate—-all at the same time? 

And the point of the jest is that he, 
she, and they—can be. 

Absurd? Not a bit. 
logical. 

Infrequent? A mere academic possi- 
bility? Not at all. 

It is the condition of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, who finding the laws of 
their own commonwealths not sufficiently 
favorable, have traveled to Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and other “easy divorce” states. 
The awful results are only beginning to 
be felt, and not even beginning popularly 
to be realized. When, in a few years, some 
of the many who have divorced and re- 
married under the present easy-going 
regime, die, and their estates are In pro- 
cess of settlement, complications will be 
endless. Women will learn that they are 
not widows, men that they are not hus- 
bands, children will be forced to bear the 
bar sinister. 

Every man and woman who contem- 
plates a trip to Reno or Seattle should 
thoroughly understand beforehand that 
the decree which may be handed down is, 
in many states, just a worthless paper. 

And what of those who have found this 
out too late? 

Take the case of Mrs. Kimball, or rather 
Mrs. Semon. She married Mr. Semon in 
the State of New York in 1885. Five 
vears later she went to North Dakota, 
and after remaining ninety days brought 
an action for divorce. The papers were 


It is eminently 


Arising Out of State Laws 


handed to Mr. Semon in New York, but 
he did not appear in the action by an at- 
torney, and the North Dakota court 
granted Mrs. Semon her divorce. In 1891 
she returned to New York, and four years 
later went through a second ceremony of 
marriage, with Mr. Kimball (just notice 
that we did not say she “married” him). 
A year later Mr. Kimball died, leaving no 
will. 

What then did the law the 


Say was 


situation of this woman? 
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The rendition of the North Dakota de- 
cree made her a divorced woman in that 
state, and North Dakota gave her the 
privilege of remarriage. But in New 
York she was still the wife of Mr. Semon. 
Her relations with Mr. Kimball were adul- 
terous. Nor had she a scintilla of claim 
to his property. His collateral relatives 
alone could inherit. 

So said the New York Court of Appeals 
in 1908. 

Notice that Mr. Semon had refused to 
set foot within the territorial limits of 
North Dakota. This is what the recalci- 
trant spouse usually does. So, to meet the 
difficulty, practically every common- 
wealth has placed a law on its books al- 
lowing the summons to be served on a 
non-resident by publishing it in a news- 
paper and mailing a copy, or it may be 
by handing it to the other party outside of 
the state. But suppose the delinquent does 
not appear in the state in person or by 
attorney, and allows judgment to be ob- 
tained by default. Such a divorce is, of 
course, good within the limits of the state 
granting it. But whether other states 
will recognize this is another question. 

In other words, every state in this coun- 
try save South Carolina is to-day grant 
ing divorces against non-residents on 
mere service by “publication” or without 
the state. Yet many of them refuse 
point-blank to recognize decrees granted 
in other states. 

The tangle in divorce laws has led to 
more or less contest between states. The 
laws of one will run contrary to 
those of and then woe to the 
parties whose litigation has raised the 
point for—the outcome 


state 
another 


may be very un- 


expected. Mr. Chapin quotes one such 
case as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. James married in New 


York in 1859. In 1871 they separated. 
Mr. James went to Missouri, and in 1874 
obtained a divorce there. Then he went 
to California, and in 1883 married again. 
Subsequently he died, and 
Wife No. 1 began proceed- 
ings in California to obtain 
letters of administration 
there. But she lost, for the 
Supreme Court held that the 
divorce was perfectly good 
and that it was Wife No. 2 
who was entitled to letters. 

Here we have an interest- 





ing problem. In this case 
California and Missouri 
both said that Mrs. James 
No. 2 was the lawful wife, 
while New York says that 
the title belongs solely to 
Mrs. James No. 1. Pennsy!- 


vania had this question be- 
fore its Supreme Court ir 
1890, and in line with New 
York it would consider Mrs. 
James No. 1 to be the wife; 
while Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, would say it wa: 
Mrs. James No. 2. 

New Jersey and Georgia 
both say that they are not 
obliged to recognize the de 
cree granted in another 
state, but they will do s 
provided that the ground o1 
which it rests is not against 


the public policy of these 
states, respectively. This is 
really not a bad doctrine. 


Probably it is the best of the 





I make my own laws. 
- New 


York Sun. 


lot, althought a trifle in- 
definite. 








The general public are for the most 
part under a misapprehension with refer- 
ence to this question of marriage laws. 
The article sets this forth as follows: 

The man or woman who flies from New 
York to Reno fondly imagines, after re- 
ceiving a decree, that he or she is no 
longer husband or wife. As a matter of 
fact, the expense of the trip mighi as 
well have been saved. If the person rmar- 
ries again in New York, it would appear 
that he or she could be sent to jail for 
bigamy. Certainly the other spouse can, 
just as Mr. Baker was, assuming, of 
course, that both were not before the Reno 
court. 

Incidentally, we may pause to remark 
that there is another fact to be consider- 
ed in answering the conundrum: When is 
a divorce not a divorce? It is well-settled 
law that if a husband or a wife seek the 
the jurisdiction of another state for the 
sole purpose of obtaining a divorce, with- 
out any bona-fide intention of acquiring 
there a real home (or to borrow the legal 
expression, “domicile”), goes, in other 
words, just for divorce purposes, then the 
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decree, having been fraudulently obtain- 
ed, will not be recognized anywhere. 

Usually decrees recite that the piain- 
tiff resides in the state; but this makes no 
difference, for no court can acquire juris- 
diction by merely saying that it has it. 

As to the amount of blackmail made 
possible by the present condition of affairs 
—nay, the amount which in all probability 
is actually being levied at the present 
time—the reader may draw on his imagi- 
nation, feeling assured that his wildest 
guess will not prove to be far from the 
truth. 

The pretended marriage, with all its 
attendant shame and misery, has been a 
fertile subject for the novelist. American 
women who contemplate the international 
alliance have time and again been warn- 
ed that the laws in many countries of 
Continental Europe refuse to recognize 
ceremonies not in accordance with their 
forms. But the woman who procures a 
foreign divorce and then remarries may, 
when her new mate repudiates her, dis- 
cover for the first time not only that she 
has no rights which he is bound to respect, 
but that she herself is a criminal. 


America’s Bondage to Germany 


The Tnfluce nee of Ge rman Thought On US. Unive rsitic 8a Dang TOUS Factor 


HE rather startling statement that 

America is in bondage to the Ger- 

man spirit is made by Joseph H. 
Crooker in the course of an article in the 
Hibbert Journal. He develops the idea 
as follows: 

Mr. Roosevelt iecently startled Ameri- 
cans by declaring that he had seen plans 
which military men in Germany had care- 
fully worked out for the capture of New 
York City. But the Germans have already 
captured America. We have been in bond- 
age for several decades, and our people 
either ignore the fact, or glory in the sub- 
jection. This captivity is, in some ways, 
more fundamental—reaching down to the 
roots of life; more pervasive—exvending 
to a wider circumference; and more harm- 
ful, being antagonistic to the American 
spirit—than any military occupation of 
sur soil could be. When the ideals of a 
people are radically modified, their des- 
tiny will surely be deflected into other 
hannels, and the hopes of the founders 
will not be fully realized. When the plas- 
tic youth of a land have, for a generation 
or two, been trained by teachers imbued 
with an alien culture, the country will 
some day realize that its old authorities 
have ceased to rule and that the glory of 
its peculiar institutions has, to some ex- 
tent at least, faded. 

What we have, first of all, to remember 
is that the Germany of the past thirty 
years is not the Germany of a century 
and more ago. It was the spirit of that 
older Germany, when introduced into the 
United States from 1825 to 1850, that 
brought illumination and inspiration. It 
was the Germany of Lessing, Herder, and 
Kant; of Schiller, Schleiermacher and 
Goethe (to name only a few of its differ- 
ent representatives). That was a Ger- 
many profoundly interested in literature, 
art, scholarship, and philosophy, as human 
problems on a world stage. No narrow 
provincialism, no dynastic ambition, no 
racial greed, no merely political aggres- 
siveness among those giants. The outlook 
was as broad as humanity; the spirit in- 
clusive and cosmopolitan; the sympathies 


ranging all lands, not in the egotism of 
superiority or the passion for conquest, 
but in the appreciation of common ex- 
cellences. 

Here was a culture that boasted no 
territorial boundaries; that looked with 
no disdain upon the strivings of other 
peoples; that took no account of merely 
commercial values, and sought no con- 
quests by industrial efficiency. It was a 
true culture that had some of the humility 
that deserves the language applied by 
Paul to Charity: “Vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself, 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” What 
so profoundly and nobly stirred Ameri- 
cans seventy and eighty years ago was 
this German learning and piety which was 
full of a world-idealism, a philosophic in- 
sight into the ways of the spirit, a high 
appreciation of the things of the soul. 
The impact of this influence upon our 
nation in its younger days did not repre- 
sent a “captivity,” but it operated far and 
wide as a regenerative power. 

But after the war with France in 1870, 
a radical and unfortunate change began 
in Germany. Some elements in that trans- 
formation were good, but the majority 
have been harmful. The passion of na- 
tionality—a united Germany with im- 
perial possibilities—this was at first, in 
the main, a noble enthusiasm. But later 
even this became a demoralizing passion, 
working on the lower levels of commer- 
cialism and under the direction of militar- 
ism. The desire for the subjugation of 
France stimulated the ambition for mili- 
tary glory and later for world conquest. 
The millions paid by France into the im- 
perial treasury corrupted and coarsened 
its life, somewhat as South American gold 
and silver four centuries ago injured 
Spain. It was a vast unearned wealth 
stimulating extravagance and luxury, 
and fostering pride and arrogance. At 
that time, also, expanding science and 
growing invention joined hands in a great 
industrial movement. Technical schools, 
the application of scientific discoveries to 
industry, the flocking of men from every 


land to its universities, the multiplication 
of steamships on every sea, the advance 
of colonization, growing commercial ac- 
tivity in all the markets of the world, en- 
forced military service and the mighty 
power of the Imperial Court intent on 
war preparation: these and similar in- 
fluences have made a new Germany, me- 
chanically efficient but politically undemo- 
cratic. A nation wonderfully organized, 
but sadly deficient in liberty and hu- 
manity, with no humor to see itself as 
others see it and with no catholicity of 
spirit to appreciate other peoples. 

In some respects this new Germany is 
a great Germany: its patient, plodding, 
thorough scholars have produced marvels 
of erudition, and its scientists have 
achieved a mastery of the secrets of 
nature, which have been successfully 
turned to practical account in medicine, 
in sanitation, in economic activites, and 
in industrial operations. There is no doubt 
about the superiority of Germans along 
some of these lines. All this is every- 
where admitted. But the question arises: 
Are these the highest and noblest lines? 
What is the root idea, the dominating 
theory, in all this? The answer is not 
far to seek. The fundamental assumption 
and ambition have been: Man is a machine 
and civilization must be developed in 
terms of mechanics. Their biologists of- 
ten say, “There is no soul here, only just 
these physical reactions.” Many of their 
historians have said, “The destinies of 
nations are shaped chiefly by soil, rivers, 
climate, material resources, and more 
especially by military power.” The politi- 
cal economists have taught, “It is all a 
matter of organic determinism.” The 
philosophers (not all, by any means), 
who are supposed to assume an immortal 
soul, resolve human life into a complex of 
nerve reactions and inherited instincts. 

No wonder that materialism and mili- 
tarism have dominated nearly all the 
fields of intellectual activity in the Father- 
land! In some of these fields wonders have 
been wrought. Whatever persistence and 
precision of laboratory research could do; 
whatever mastery of details and compre- 
hensiveness of organization could accom- 
plish; whatever boundless energies along 
lines of mere worldliness could create: all 
these things have come to pass. The same 
effectiveness is seen in public hygiene, in- 
dutrial insurance, and the organization 
of charity. But some other things have 
also come to pass. The over-attention to 
the material accidents of life, and the 
under-attention to the spiritual roots of 
life; the supernormal cultivation of 
woridly ambitions, and the subnormal 
cultivation of religious feelings-—the one- 
sided development of the national life has 
largely destroyed the old Germany that 
inspired our fathers, and has given us a 
new Germany that has brought us into 
captivity. 

What is the most unfortunate charac- 
teristic of this new Germany? A national 
spirit that subjects politics to military 
domination: the civilian has no rights 
that a soldier is bound to respect. Every 
man is compelled to undergo a long mili- 
tary discipline. The supreme aims of 
government, in education, in industry, in 
medicine, in philanthropy, centre on the 
military efficiency of the people. All is 
done to give the Kaiser the most men and 
the best men for his armies. The Krupp 
gun is the sign and symbol of the national 
spirit. The bigger and deadlier it is, the 
greater the rejoicing of Imperial Court 
and common people. The German is not a 
homocentric civilization, where the in- 
dividual is clothed with inviolable sancti- 











ties and guaranteed sacred liberties, be- 
ing allowed permission to follow personal 
ends and interests. It is a civilization that 
makes the good of the State, as a vast 
military machine, the supreme ambition 
and the final test. 

And other things have followed. The 
common teaching in school-books and 
from university professors has been that 
war is the greatest and noblest in human 
life are the products of military training 
and activity. That soldiers prepared to 
kill are a nation’s greatest assets. That 
victories on bloody battlefields represent 
man’s supreme services to God. That the 
highest uses to be made of scientific dis- 
covery and human ingenuity are those 
that equip an army for the most effective 
destruction of human life. That military 
ambition is an adequate form of piety: the 
religion of valor. That the only text in 
the Gospels worthy of much attention is 
the saying of the Master: “I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” That the chief 
task of the Church is to foster a sort of 
“martial spirituality,” because the spir- 
itual element is needed to make a soldier 
a better fighter. That religion accom- 
plishes its chief object when it trains men 
to die in order to subjugate the enemies 
of the Fatherland. Do these seem unbe- 
lievable propositions? They find ample 
support in numberless texts in the seven 
hundred war-books annually issued by 
German publishers. 

All this being true, it is not surprising 
that it is the common public opinion in 
Germany that might makes right, that 
the end justifies the means, that military 
necessity knows no law; that the ethics 
of personal conduct do not apply to the 
actions of nations; that the German Em- 
pire can prosper only as it crushes its 
neighbors; that it is called of God to give 
“culture” to the world, even at the point 
of the bayonet; that surrounding nations 
would be benefited, if conquered by her; 
and that whatever Imperial Germany may 
be compelled to do in accomplishing these 
sublime national ends will be fully justi- 
fied by the incalculable blessings which 
she will, in this way, bestow upon the 
whole world! 

But what have the Christian Churches 
of the Fatherland been doing for the past 
fifty years to counteract these evil influ- 
ences and make the Gospel of Jesus a liv- 
ing power in the life of the people The 
simple, earnest piety of the older Ger- 
many has largely disappeared. The crass, 
belligerent rationalism of two genera- 
tions ago, denounced as “German in- 
fidelity” by our pulpits, is also a thing of 
the past. The blight which has fallen 
upon that land (and not that alone) is a 
profound and widespread religious indif- 
ference. The Church is not so much at- 
tacked as ignored. In parishes of 20,000 
souls or more, the single church, except on 
special or festival occasions, seldom has a 
congregation of two hundred people. 
Church attendance is not taken into 
account as any part of the Sunday pro- 
gramme of life by the prosperous or edu- 
cated classes. It is seldom that a uni- 
versity professor is seen at church, ex- 
cept on official occasions. Even many 
theological and Biblical professors are by 
no means regular church attendants. Very 
few pay any attention to what our fathers 
called “the means of grace.” Some emi- 
nent professors of religious scholarship 
even rejoice in this condition of affairs, 
defending it as an evidence of greater per- 
sonal piety: the complete flowering of 
Protestant freedom in religion! 

But it may be asked: What has all this 
to do with America? Much every way, as 
will be seen. Nearly a century ago a few 
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is delicious, “good luck” nourishment for 
body, brain and nerves. 


Made from whole wheat and malted barley, 
it retains the vital mineral salts—potash, sodi- 
um, iron, etc.—often deficient in ordinary 
foods, especially those made from white flour. 


Grape-Nuts is partly pre-digested in the 


Yes, for those 
who build it! 






To be lucky is more a mat- 
ter of being prepared than 
of idle chance. And sound 

body and clear brain are essen- 

tials to preparedness. 


rape-Nuts 


FOOD 


















making. The starch of the grain be- 
ing converted into grape-sugar to 
a degree that insures easy, 
quick digestion. 






“There’s a Reason” 





— 








A Money-Saving 


Bottle 


S.H.B 


A Bottle of Bovril in the kitchen will cut 
down butcher’s bills. It enormously 
increases the nourishing value of food—in 
fact, its body-building powers have been 
proved ten to twenty times the amount taken. 
It must be Bovril. 
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VORY SOAP is of the highest ‘ 
quality. This statement is made | 
without reservation. The question ; 
of price need not be considered. 7 
No soap at any price is of better 
quality than Ivory. j 
Ivory Soap is made of the choicest 

materials. The most expensive 
vegetable oils are selected. Each 

ingredient is the best of its kind. 
Ivory Soap is made with the utmost : 
skill and care and in factories | 
whose equipment is the best. 
: 


= . 998% PURE | 





IVORY SOAP. } 


Ivory Soap is made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada. 
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| cuch men as George Bancroft and 


Frederic Henry Hedge went to study in 
Germany, and they were wonderfully 


| stimulated by the real culture which it 
| then provided. In the last half-century 


an increasing number of young men (re- 


cently a vast throng) have gone from 
| America to German universities to secure 
| their doctorates, an indispensable prepa 
| ration for a university position in our 
| land. The one thing that makes an im- 


pression in our university circles is the 


| scholarship that is marked: Made in Ger- 
| many! And just here lies some of the 


mischief . . . “made” in Germany. It 


| has been, too often, a scholarship, not 
| ripened in the warm, brooding atmos- 


phere of a humane and humanizing cul- 


| ture, but a standarized erudition, intent 
| on accumulation of mere facts, tested by 


cubic measure, sought for ends of 
efficiency, fitted to help man as a mechan- 
ism, and imbued with a vast conceit of 


| knowledge. 


This “captivity to Germany” has not 
been an unmixed good. It is a misfortune 
to America that the real character of this 


| warping bondage, in operation for some 
| years, has not been generally seen or un- 
| derstood. Injuries, grave and_ serious, 
| have come to American life from this 


excessive and exclusive dominance of the 


| more recent German spirit in our uni- 
| versities—especially the spirit which ig- 
| nores or despises those “imponderables” 
| of which even Bismarck had a keen ap- 


preciation. The submissiveness of our 
science and scholarship to these foreign 


‘results. While young men have brought 
back from that land an enrichment of life 
in certain respects, many of them have 
' also come home with some precious ideals 
| blurred and some invaluable convictions 
| weakened, while they have returned to us 
| in many cases animated with a spirit 
| quite alien to the best traditions of our 
country. We are nearing the danger line, 
and a halt should be called. Loyal Ameri- 
cans must face the serious question: Is 
it wise and wholesome to have tens of 
thousands of our susceptible American 
youths, in our colleges and universities— 
the intellectual aristocracy of the land, 
the future leaders of American opinion 
and action—constantly under the training 
of men who have been thoroughly Ger- 
manized and to a decided degree de- 
Americanized? 

It is surprising that so little political 
harm has come to us from the fact that 
nearly all our college professors have 
been educated in that military and un- 
American atmosphere. That we have not 
been more deeply injured is a compliment 
to the sturdy Americanism of our young 
men who have sought academic honors in 
Germany. But that the alien influence has 
done mischief is most evident to the care- 
ful observer of our institutions of learn- 
ing. The captivity has not been as marked 
along civic as along scholastic lines, 
but it has done not a little to weaken faith 
in democracy and stimulate a war-spirit 
in our midst. How could it be otherwise? 
It is impossible for a young man to live a 
year or two in a country dominated by the 
Bismarckian “spirit of blood and iron” 
without being affected by it. Especially 
must this be so, in view of the fact that he 
works in unbounded admiration for his 
German masters, who seem to him to be 
perfect embodiments of human greatness, 
and who let few occasions pass without 
asserting this claim! He may not come 
home to America a disloyal citizen, but he 


| models and standards has led to harmful 
| 
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Wi you see this Gillette “Bulldog” or any other 

Gillette Sign in a dealer’s store, you’ll know that 
he has a lifetime of velvet shaves to exchange for 

your five dollar bill. 

Your shaving troubles—honing and stropping beforehand—pulli 

and gashing while the job is on—and hhebeane biog “A 

will all capitulate to the 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY RAZOR 


The electrically tempered Gillette They’ll cut your shaving time in 
Blades take and hold an edge un- half, yet multiply your comfort 

equalled for smooth keenness. Give your face a square deal! Keep 
Adjusted to suit the man who is a lookout for the Gillette Signs 
using them,they makeheavy beards (you may find them in a dealer’s 
seem soft, and tender skins feel window or on his storefront) and get 
normal. a Gillette—you'll certainly enjoy it. 


“ Bulldog’’, ** Aristocrat’ and Standard Sets, $5.00- Pocket 
Editions, $5.00 to $6.00—Combination Sets, $6.50 up. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 
Office and Factory: -~ - Gillette Building, Montreal 
Piet 67 
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RUSSELL-KNIGHT “32” . 


Again we feature the 


RUSSELL “LIGHT SIX” 


For 1916 we offer a refined and devel Russell-Knight 


of the Russell Six ‘°30.’’ ‘‘32’’ in five and  seven-passenger 
models. They nave met every demand 
. idreds of owners for years. The 
\ itweight beauty—Convenient of hundre ls of owners for } ears. Th 
; ™ z ; , . 1916 product has been refined and im 
Economical—Inexpensive—of the Rus ; ' : bul 
: : proved and made more efficient at every 
naarad I mmrort. point 

PI A beautiful family car handsome, 

14 rives vo P nit , _ ‘ + y . . : " 
sigele,_ coh yOu.s nit Power Pah) poe substantial, without fad or freakish 
rtul and durable, It romps on high design. Suilt to be pleasing and com 


year over hills that strain many other 
ars on low. The small 


fortable. 


bore, long ‘This ear gives you new standards of 


efliciency, of flexibility, of power, of 
economy, and of durability. 
The owner of a Russell-Knight has had 


liciene¢yv engine meets 


Canadian road requirements fully. 


Phe new type Continental streamline the joy of ownership of a car of such 
comfortable. Moulded oval advanced design that his car is never 
fenders. Three-quarter elliptic rear out of date, and is not replaced by 
springs, long and wide. Long wheel some passing fad in design. 
base. Ample tires. Performance and _ service prove its 
worth. 
Complete equipment in every detail. 


Superior design, high-grade materials, 


Vacuum feed from rear fuel tank. Rear gceurate workmanship, lasting finish 


i arrier ult Gondtan ean data . : 
tire carrier, Full fioating rear axle and complete equipment make this a 
In fact, every feature that goes with 


perfectly balanced car. 


costhest cars of the highest grade. 


Lower in price, but improved in quality 
desire the best. 


$1475 $2650 


Made Up to a Standard, Not Down toa Price. 


Russell Motor Car Company, Limited 
Executive Offices and Works - - WEST TORONTO 


Branches : Winnipeg 


Ride in any other car, then ride in the 
Russell-Knight—the car for those who 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Vancouver 


Sole Canadian Licensees Knight Motor 
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Another Moorhouse Story 


t already 


read ‘*The Years of the Wicked,’’ by Hopkins Moorhouse, in 


this issue, turn right back to page 15 and start it now. It is a story that is different 
from ar her story y ha ever read; and it is wonderfully well told. After 
reading I Years of the Wicked’’ 


you will look forward to our November issue 
before; for it will contain another Moorhouse story, 
’ which is better still. 


Hopkins Moorhouse is one of the latest additions to the all-star Canadian caste of 
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has his doubts about republican institu- 
tions. 

One of the most unfortunate results of 
our captivity to Germany is the contempt 
of the Church and the indifference to re- 
ligion which are now so general in the 
faculties of our colleges and universities. 
We must not charge all of this to Ger- 
many. But in hundreds of cases, when 
young men, interested in religious mat- 
ters, have gone there to study, they have 
turned their back upon the Church as soon 
as they returned. This result is so com- 
mon that no proof is needed to make clear 
the extent or the cause of the change. 
Scores have come back every year desti- 
tute of the faith with which they left our 
country, while practically none return 
with more religious enthusiasm than they 
had when they went abroad. Probably a 
considerable percentage of the members 
of our college faculties have a slight con- 
nection with some church, through the 
wife,. the children, or the subscription 
paper. But regular attendance at any 
church or vital interest in religious work 
is rare among our college teachers who 
have been long educated in Germany. 
They do not indulge in attacks upon re- 
ligion, but it is as much apart from their 
lives as witchcraft or astrology. 


General Sir lan 
Hamilton 


Character Sketch of the Leader of the 
Dardanelles Expedition. 


HE following collection of facts 

and fancies about General Sir Ian 

Hamilton have been gathered and 
published in Current Opinion. As the 
leader of the army at the Dardanelles, 
Hamilton is much in the public eye at 
present and the miscellaneous array of 
information with reference to him will, 
therefore, be of double interest. 


Adventure is the business of General 
Sir lan Hamilton’s life. He has been de- 
scribed in the London Mail as a char- 
acter out of a tale of blood and thunder, 
an incredible character of the Sir 
Walter Raleigh type, a living d’Art- 
agnan who might have given Dumas 
the elder valuable hints for the ex- 
ploits of his three musketeers. It is in- 
evitable that General Sir Ian Hamilton 
should be chosen to lead such a wild ad- 
venture as that of the Dardanelles. A 
scientific strategist in the German sense, 
a subtle tactician of the French school, 
would not have dared the impossibilities 
of the Gallipoli peninsula. It ought to 
fail, this descent upon the natural fortress 
blocking the way to Constantinople, ob- 
serves a writer in the Rome Tribuna, and 
it would fail if it were not conceived as a 
daring exploit, a dramatic episode. Gen- 
eral Sir Ian Hamilton, in the course of his 
long and glorious military career, has 
achieved feats even wilder—in Burma, in 
Egypt, in India, in the very heart of 
Afghanistan. He belongs to the school 
of the Spanish conquistadores. That is 
why the French expeditionary forces are 
subject to his control, the leader sent out 
from Paris deferring to his judgment in 
all things. Even the naval forces act in 
accordance with his plans. Few com- 
manders in this war have been left in such 
Continued on Page 64. 


These are only a few of 
our many different lines 
of Steel equipment. 


t.— Store Shelving. 


2.—Vault Fittings 
(McLean Pub. Co., 
Teronto), 


—Shop Shelving (Mich- 
igan Central Shops, 
St. Thomas, Ont.). 


.--Hospital Kitcher 
Cabinet (Victoria 
Hospital, London, 
Ont.) 


MACLEAN’S 


DENNISTEE| 


LONDON - CANADA 
Made By The 


Dennis Wire & Iron Works Co. Limited 
LONDON, CANADA 


5. 


6. 


7.- 


9. 


Library Book Stack. 


-Office Cabinet. 


Lockers and Stools 
Central Y¥.M.C.A 


Toronto), 


-Standard Locker 


Lockers T. Eaton 
Co., Toronto). 


) . 
Complete information 


on these or any other 


lines on request. 
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All Outdoor Persons And Especially Soldiers 
Appreciate The 


Waltham Military Watch | 


* Design Regd” 


iy 





This splendid wrist watch has its own armor plate 
which protects and partially covers the crystal. [t is 
very substantial and has a solid back case with two 
bezels rendering it weather proof. Many gallant 
Canadian soldiers are now wearing this watch. Ask 
to see it at your jewelers. It is supplied in 7 Jewel 


grade at $12, and 15 Jewel grade at $15. 


We can also now supply wrist watches (full Open 
face style) with luminous dials and hands. Wich 


these watches you ean easily read the time in pitch 
darkness. 


FOR NURSES. We are offering a special 


urses watch with an extra large seconds dial, an 


advantage every nurse will recognize. 


Our free booklet would interest you. Please send 
for it. 


Waltham Watch Company 


Canada Lite Bldg., St. james St.. Montreal 
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“COLD? WHY I REALLY 
DON’T NOTICE IT!” 


t 6CNZOU see my Perfection Oil 
. 4 Heater keeps me cosy as | 
can be. H 


te ‘You ought to get one. It’s so 
light and handy you can carry it 
anywhere—dress by it, breakfast by 
it, write and sew by it. It’s the 
greatest comfort imaginable.’’ 


Perfection Oil Heaters are smoke- 
less and odorless. Give 10 hours 
of heat on a single gallon of Roya- 
lite Oil—most economical. 













Simple and durable, but hand- 
some, too 


Dealers everywhere. If YOUR 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct 


For best results use Royalite 
Oil—the economical fuel. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 
Limited 


BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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Justifia ble: Pride 


MAGAZINE 


Why This Car Has Outsold : 
Anything of Its Size Ever Designed 


Practically every feature of the car has 
been tested and proved in thousands upon 
isands of Overlands which preceded it. 

Ther 
;' ae 4 
largel production 

There 
larger sales. 


This 


thon 


was the experience to warrant 


was the reputation to assure 


justified a production program 


calling for 75,000 cars—twice as many as 
had ever been built of any car so big as 


this. 
Such enormous production and_prob- 
able sales determined the price $750. 
The record value established by SO low a 
price resulted in the greatest demand ever 
known for so big a car. 
Sales have run constantly ahead even 
of the enormous production. 
The 


carries 


ir is the ideal family size it 
ve passengers in roomy comfort. 


Ce 
i] 
Specificati 
motor Underslung rear springs 
mayneto oo” xv 4” tires; non-skid in 
rear 
Demountable 
one ertra 


35 Horsepower 
High 

ignition 
5- Bearing 


tension 


Crankshaft with 


syphon cooling 


rims, 


Therm 


It has the same powerful, economical 
30 horsepower motor which made previous 
Overlands famous. 

But as this is a lighter car there is even 
more reserve power. 

[t has that certainty of ignition provid- 
ed only by high tension magneto. 

It has the comfort provided by long 
under-slung rear springs and four-inch 
tires, 

It has convenience of electric control 
switches are on the steering column. This 
arrangement is found only on the Over- 
land and a few very much higher-priced 
cars. 

It has a full streamline body and a 
beautiful finish—you will have justiliabl 
pride in its appearance. 

Sales have forced a production even 
larger than originally planned. 

Production is increasing steadily. 

See the Overland dealer now. 

83 


and 


ons—Model 


Electric starting Instrument board on cowl dash 


lighting Left-hand drive, center 
Headlight dimmers control 
Rain vision, ventilating One-man top; top cover 
type, built-in windshield Magnetic speedometer 











Models and Prices 


Touring $1050 f.o.b. 
Roadster $1015 f.o.b. 


Model 8&3 
Model 83 


Ilamilton 
Hamilton 
Model! 86 6 cylinder 7 passenger Touring $1600 f.0.b. Hamilton 


Catalogue on request. Please address Department 18. 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited 


Ontario 





Hamilton, 


OB 
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“My English may not be there, 
but the facts are straight” 


A Salesman’s Story 


HE Boss said the other day: “Jim, I want you to sell Men- 
nen’s Shaving Cream to every man who uses a razor. You 
tell our story in a way that sells druggists everywhere. There 


is no re: ison W hy those same facts shouldn’t sell the druggists’ | 
customers.’ 








He put it up to me, so here goes—and all I ask is that you men 
forget your prejudices for a moment. I have a real story to 

tell, and vou needn’t take my statements on faith. You can 
prove for yourself the truth of what I say. 





Jim Henry, who is selling to vou 













ict—any chemist w tell vou Mennen's softens the beard by just work 
. : = ; — rd ips give a very dierent ing up a lather with the brush Rubbing 
The Cause of Shaving Troubles icter of lather from Mennen’s. Fy in” (which brings the blood to the surfacs 
ne thing, Mennen’s absorbs much more and makes the skin tender) is totally 
It’s pretty even chances that when a man water har hard soaps This is why it unnecessary 
fails to get a smooth, even shave he blames gives such a quick, profuse, creamy lather i : : = 
the razor - ft. as often as not, it’s the ind the quantity of water it absorbs Get a Trial Tube Now—Prove These 
soap, not the razor. makes it moist anc ooling é 
ume ¢ ng. Facts Yourself 
The great idea of a shaving preparation is to No “Free Caustic” in Mennen’s Weil, mail the coupon and get a trial tub 
soften the beard. And unless you're using Mannes tal aes oie sa . 5 When you receive it follow carefully the 
a soap that will soften the beard, you will ee a a the sting out of shaving directions on the package Remember, it 
i St ere Ss 0 “Tree % 5 c 
¢ never enjoy a real ‘head barber” shave "| or ee a ree caustt In it. took three years to perfect Mennen's, so, 
fee se words free caustic eg yoo very believe us. we know how it should be used 
: - dangerous but, beleve me, stuc my re » be »sults Give a f r tes 
Have you ever tried to shave without soap finger 1 caustic tank > ds “+ to get the best result pave 3t 8 “oe oe: 
fe , ive I inger In a caustic tank one day and I —follow the directions—and you'll boost 
—with water alone? Well, you suffer don't want at ore . ski eve . : 
! nt want any more on my skin—free or Mennen’'s as whole-heartedly as I do 
nearly the same torture if your shaving any other way It’s this “free caustic in : 
preparation isn't right. If your skin burns soaps that causes the face stinging after 
and smarts after shaving and little pin shaving 
pricks of blood cover the face; if the lather 
dries — = 7 -¥ t k a Glycerine Not Extracted But Added " t t 
severa imes: if you need to “rub in 0 : F il he 
soften the beard—vou can blame it all on In making soaps glycerine is formed, and : ou 
the soap. as giveerine is worth money. it is often 
tracted and sold as a profitable by-pro coupon 
’ . > ° - : duct In making Mennen'’s, we not only oO Pp 
Getting Behind the Cause leave the glycerine in, but we add more. 
. A 7 You know how soothing glycerine is, Your 
Mr. Mennen experimented three pene to mother used it on your chapped hands enclose a dime, and 
perfect a formula for a preparation tha when you were a kid It gives the skin mail. With ame 
would do away with these nuisances; and ak aaieetencante tants ze 
he succeeded—the: result was Mennen's wigs : dium-sizet ibe 
Shaving Cream. y. @E . ” ys ’ Shaving Cream wi 
— No “Rubbing In” With Mennen’s 
é send you, free, a tria 
There are big differenc s in chemical com You hardly be lieve this you say ; You're can of: the Mennen’s 
; position, between “hard” soaps and cream SO —_ to shaving “the way father did” Paden ee ed! “PF 
; soap—between other shaving preparations tl you feel you must rub in Wi aleum for “es 
: and Mennen’s Shaving Cream. don't—not with Mennen’s, described below. 
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CHemicat Ca. 
Manvuracruacas 
t Newark. NJUSA 
' MENNEN’S Z 
TALCUM 

| FOR MEN 

»° 

i OST men ike to 

MM’... a talcum after QVING vi AM ae 

: appearing in yu tie & €©O., Ltd., 

: with a ‘flour face.’ The Canadian Factory, MON TREAL it A 16 Met ‘aul es 
Mennen Taleum for ,o* Toronto. 
Men avoids this. It’s a LS . endian OS eiete ] 
neutral tint and doesn't Selling Agents for Canada Z K. io A ase s nd m medium 
show. A trial can of ,* Shavi — m.. ~d | as 
this talcum will be sent HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co. 4 ean of we ' ~ ae . apace t en 
free to every reader LIMITED 4 ¢& Men, 

4 who sends for a tube of 7» AME 
Shaving Cream. Mail 16 McCaul St., TORONTO 7 > NASIK 
this coupon. yA SS ADDRESS ... 
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Bullt with a Consolence 
and 
Sold with a Guarantee 
22 Middleton Street 
Galt, Ont., Canada 


advertisement probably some of 
Why not write us to-day? 


If you read this 
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TAKE the COOL ROUTE 


through the Green Islands of Georgian Bay, the 
romantic passage of Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
majestic tide of Lake Superior and Thunder Bay 


TO THE WEST 


@Four splendid Canadian steamers, Assinrboia, 
Alberta, Keewatin and Manitoba, ply between 
Port McNicol! and the twin cities of Fort William 
and Port Arthur, calling at Owen Sound once a 
week, 

@ Steamship express with parlor car connects with 
Toronto. Connections at Fort William with trans- 
continental trains to and from the West. 


€ Luxurious cabins suited for honeymoon trips. 


For further particulars, write or call on the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


M. G. MURPHY 
District Passenger Agent 
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complete independence within their the- 
atre of operations. He has neither the 
mind nor the character that acts in con- 
formity with a plan. 

The lithe, cat-like tread, the facility in 
the use of gesture, the mobility of coun- 
tenance which passes upon occasion into 
impassivity, and his perfect control of 
every muscle of his frame reveal to the 
few newspaper correspondents who are 
with the expedition that General Sir lan 
Hamilton has lived long among Orientals. 
He has the dignity indispensable to a 
man of authority among them and that 
peculiar, reposeful courtesy which to 
them indicates the man born to command. 
Such are the results of a training, notes 
the London Telegraph, which began with 
the Afghan war back in the Victorian era. 
He belongs to a very old and aristocratic 
military family in which the bluest blood 
and the literary gift seem to go together. 
He is a brilliant and distinguished writer 
as well as a fighter of the romantic school. 
He has the poet’s eye for scenery, which 
he has described in imaginative prose. 
He knows pictures and he has studied 
archaeology. But he looks at life through 
the temperament of the fighter. He is no 
expert in either tactics or strategy despite 
the careful training he received at the 
military schools, or rather, he thinks of 
war in the Homeric manner. It is to him 
a thing of hand-to-hand encounters, of 
daring personal risks and hairbreadth 
escapes. He has lain wounded among the 
Burmese hills with slain foes around him. 
He has hunted crocodiles on the banks of 
the Nile. He has gone disguised into 
Afghanistan at a time when the presence 
of a white man there was in itself a pro- 
digious event. He was a hero of Lady- 
smith and commanded a mobile column 
against the Boers. In all that time he has 
set the teachings of the scientific strate- 
gists at flat defiance and he is accused of 
making no concealment of his contempt 
for tactics. The fact of his appointment 
to lead the operations on the Dardanelles 
proves to the military expert of the Ber- 
lin Vossische Zeitung that the whole ex- 
pedition is regarded in London as a mad 
enterprise. 

So long, so varied and so exciting has 
been his career of adventure, that General 
Hamilton is the hero of legends. There is 
the story of an Ameer’s orders to have 
him caught and sent to the Afghanistan 
capital in an iron cage. He put the emis- 
saries in the cage and delivered them 
himself, to the great delight of the sover- 
eign of that secluded realm. These and 
similar adventures, in passing from mouth 
to mouth, have acquired a touch of the 
tremendous, as the Paris Gaulois notes 
skeptically. What is to be made, for ex- 
ample, of his Nile adventure with the 
crocodile? He was found beating it over 
the head with an umbrella. “Who owns 
this beast?” he cried, when they came to 
his rescue in a boat. “I want to make a 
complaint.” His adventurous spirit has 
caused anecdotes of the marvelous to cir- 
culate with reference to him all over India 
and Egypt and Burma and Afghanistan 
until the Orientals have come to believe 
that he will live forever. A native saying 
regarding him in one frontier region im- 
plies that the blood in his veins is molten 
gold. There is a saying about him among 
the Sikhs that he never sleeps. He is 


affirmed to have been wounded forty-two 
times. His supreme glory was won with 
the force that went to the relief of Chitral. 
It seemed the maddest of military enter- 
prises up to the very last moment, says 
the French daily, but it did not turn back 
at a critical moment because Hasilton 











refused point-blank to hear of such a 
thing. He has the romanticist’s passion 
for the impossible and the unprecedented. 


In London society, where he has been | 


something of a figure, General Sir Ian 


Hamilton suggests the man of letters | 


rather than the soldier. Until the war 


came, he eschewed the uniform of his | 


rank, preferring the garb of the civilian 
unless the regulations prescribed other- 


wise. It is difficult to believe, notes Lon- | 


don Truth, that so athletic a frame and so 
smooth a face et to a man past sixty. 
His principal relaxation when at home is 
the dinner party, for he is immensely in- 
terested in human beings. When he is 


marooned on a remote island dependency | 
or sent far into the interior, he takes to | 
literature and even to the writing of | 
verse. He is said to have a private diary | 
well posted, from which, as opportunity | 


favors him, he compiles an occasional 
volume of travel or description or a bit of 
speculation in the philosophy of war. In 


his youth he had literary ambitions, a | 


fact which put his father in a panic. The 
boy was made to pledge himself to stick 
to the army as the only vocation for a 
youth descended from viscounts, earls and 
soldiers of renown for forty generations. 
While he lived he concealed his writings 
lest the old gentleman’s feelings be hurt 
or the family disgraced. 


In describing Sir Ian Hamilton, the | 
French dailies use the equivalent for the 


English term “taking.” He is quite un- 
able to assume that pompous air, even at 
an inspection, which continental military 
magnates deem so important as a means 
of impressing their men. His comprehen- 
sive experience with all kinds of eti- 
quettes, European and Oriental, enabled 
him, the Gaulois suspects, to cope with the 
embarrassments of an expedition that 
had originally three or four commanders. 
To begin with, there were the two Ad- 
mirals, French and British. There was 
also General Gouraud to lead the French 
ashore until his wounds brought General 
Sarrail on the scene. There was never the 





slightest difficulty about precedence or | 
aulinsiae. and the French do not hesitate | 


to ascribe the fact to Hamilton’s nature. 
It is not tact, as ordinarily understood, 


but the fascination of an adventurous | 


temperament acting upon a highly intel- 
lectualized French military type, the art- 
ist or poet dealing with the mathematician 
or scientist. The Briton, in fact, seems to 
have all the Gallic snap and grace of 
physique. One reason for his supremacy 
over the other leaders of the expedition is 


the fact that it follows no “plan” in the | 


ordinary sense. It is one hot fight involv- 
ing rushes from the trench and personal 
encounters at the point of the bayonet. 
This suits General Hamilton’s character 
precisely, and he is always in the thick of 
the scrimmages. The French have been 
trained to adjust themselves to a more 
scientifically Prussian type of battle and 
they have deferred from the first to the 
Briton’s greater experience with the 
Oriental.. 

The Germans, who have been taking 
the measure of General Sir Ian Hamilton 
ever since he appeared in the Gallipoli 
peninsula, reiterate their confidence in his 
failure. The correspondent of the Kreuz- 
Zeitung thinks the famous fighter’s face 
is already lined with anxiety and his eyes 
bloodshot with fatigue. Enver Pasha is 
quoted to the effect that Genera! Sir Ian 
Hamilton may be all very well among 
Burmese and Indians, but he is helpless 
against Turks. He is showing the strain, 
unless the Germans are mistaken. When 
he was rowed ashore in a boat from a 
warship the other day he showed signs of 
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emaciation. The hair and moustache have 
become snow-white. The cheek is_hol- 
lowed and gaunt. The uniform of his 
rank hung baggily about the big bones. 
These are Teutonic impressions, supple- 
mented by our contemporary’s affirmation 
that Hamilton was never more than a 
swashbuckler. They sneer at his last re- 





Success. 


course of WINCARNIS. It) will 


sen O man can be one-hundred-per-cent. 
Sf efficient who does not possess one-hun- 
—._ dred-per-cent. health. And one-hundred- 

an iciency is the only thing that 
An TZ, per-cent. efficiency is the only thing thé 
r’ spells success—business success and social 


If you are not feeling “up to the mark” try a short 
bring you back to 


the perfect health nature intended for vou. WINCARNIS 
is not a drug 
by ten thousand physicians in England. 
surcharges your whole system with new life 


it is a natural tonic-restorative endorsed 


port to London as a tissue of mendacities. 
The story that he got a nasty wound in 
the thigh is based, apparently, upon a 
confusion of names. 

Nothing could reveal the natural ur- 
banity of General Hamilton so complete- 
ly, according to gossip in the London 
society papers, as the fact that he can be 
on a friendly footing with both Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Curzon. These two 
have involved themselves in a bitter feud 
which has been patched up since the out- 
break of the war. Kitchener is cold and 
reserved, but he unbends to Hamilton. 
Curzon is lofty and condescending, but he 
has been known to laugh and jest with the 
fighter in the Dardanelles. Hamilton is 
to the London Mail a human paradox be- 
cause he loves fighting for its own sake 
and still can quarrel with nobody. He is 
“clubbable” in the English sense, possess- 
ing the clear resonant voice and the ready 
laugh that make for liveliness in conver- 
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sation. His house in Mayfair was filled 
in the old days with relics from Japan, 
China and the Far East, including jewels 
and jades presented to him by the poten- 
tates of India and Siam, Japan and 
Bokhara, all of whom he knows person- 
ally. His wife, who like himself, sprang 
from an ancient and aristocratic family, 
shared from the beginning her husband’s 
love of adventure and his passion for ex- 
peditions into the remotest portion of the 
globe. At last, General Hamilton decided 
that the time had come for him to retire 
to a rural English home and devote him- 
self to fox hunting. He had had enough 
of adventure! 

The Turkish troops in the field are said 
to take the commander-in-chief against 
them in the Dardanelles lightly because 
he lacks a big stomach. The Turks, them- 
selves the most obese people involved in 
the great struggle, have observed that 
really capable commanders have, like the 
great Napoleon, big stomachs. That, to 
follow a writer in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, is why they are glad Joffre did not 
come down to the Gallipoli peninsula. But, 
says Colonel Maude, he possesses the high- 


est gift of personal command of. his 
troops. 


a Is Stefansson Lost? 


It is now greatly to be feared that 
Stefansson the Arctic explorer has been 
lost. On April 7th, 1914, he was parted 
from his supporting party on the ice 
north of Alaska and since that time no 
word has been heard from him. Efforts 
have been made to trace and rescue him, 
but so far to no avail. An effort to raise 
funds for a search party to be made with 
the aid of aeroplanes has not proved suc- 
cessful and, as a last resort, two whaling 
ships will visit Wrangel Island shortly in 
the hope that the explorer and the two 
companions who were with him may have 
reached that point. Canadians will watch 
for further developments with the deep- 
est interest. 
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Canada’s 
Great Opportunity 


The Possibilities of Trade Expansion 
Before the Dominion. 


N the second edition of the Jmperial 

Year Book, appears an interesting 

article on the magnificent trade oppor- 
tunities before Canada, from the pen of 
the editor, A. E. Southall. It is but one 
of a number of bright and highly infor- 
mative articles on the same subject—the 
expansion of Canadian trade and inter- 
ests. Mr. Southall says: 

Canada’s industrial and commerical 
life might be said to date from Confedera- 
tion. The Union of the provinces in 1867 
was the forerunner—in fact was one of 
the conditions laid down—of the conti- 
nental railroads with their extensive 
branches. These, together with the won- 
derful waterway system—a partnership 
of man and nature, which has produced 
3,000 miles of continuous waterway—and 
the great natural resources of the coun- 
try, have been at once the foundation and 
the stimulus of her industrial develop- 
ment. 

The great agricultural wealth of the 
West has, with the elevator storage sys- 
tem, so encouraged and facilitated the 
transportation of farm products to the 
distant markets of the world as to prac- 
tically eliminate mileage when prices are 
concerned, and the harnessing of the great 
water powers of the East has solved the 
cost of power and reduced the problem of 
manufacturing to the simple equation of 
supply and demand. 

So far, the demand is greater than the 
supply, Canadian manufacturers having 
catered to this country’s want only and 
that but partially. In 1913 Canada’s im- 
ports from Germany amounted to $14,- 
473,833, principally manufactured goods, 
which could be well made in Canada, while 
she exported to Germany goods to the 
amount of $4,044,019 principally raw 
materials and foodstuffs; the difference 
of course having to be paid in cash. 
Germany’s exports, according to latest 
figures, amounted to close on two and 
one-half billion dollars, of which the 
British Empire took $391,537,233. For 
the time being Germany has lost all this 
trade, which must be supplied by others, 
and it would seem that as Canada is in a 
position to produce and manufacture most 
of what Germany has been supplying to 
the rest of the world, she now has the op- 
portunity of her commercial life. 

There is no doubt that if Canada in- 
tends to become the great producing and 
manufacturing country her illimitable re- 
sources warrant, she will have to expand, 
not only in her home trade, but to the mar- 
kets of Greater Britain and the foreign 
markets of the world. Canadian pro- 
ducers are to-day in a far better position 
than those of other countries to enter the 
Imperial and foreign trade fields, which 
would not only better equalize imports by 
exports, but would open out a new vista of 
progress for this country. Canada has 
already entered the South American and 
West Indian fields with good results and 
her geographical situation, together with 
the splendid transportation facilities at 
her command, both railroad and shipping, 
should give the Dominion a good slice of 
the world’s trade, particularly in the Far 
East and the Pacific if the manufacturers 
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FAIRY SOAP 
For all toilet 


and bath uses 


Expert soapmaking talent; the 
choicest materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
duce’ a true soap in “Fairy.” 
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It cleanses refreshin ly and gives 
unfailing satisfaction. 
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Our New Serial Starts Next Month 


In the November issue of MacLean’s Magazine will 


the spler did new serial ** The Frost Girl.’’ 
It is a ele olesome, exciting story of railroad pioneering in the north country, 
With an aggressive young engineer for a hero and a most beautiful and most 


mysterious girl, who runs a trading post all by herself, for a heroine. 


Don’t Fail to Start ‘‘The Frost Girl’’ in the November Issue 





ll appear the first instalment of 

















and producers are fully alive to their 
opportunities. 

In July, 1913, there came into effect a 
trade agreement between Canada and the 
West Indies, marking another epoch in 
inter-Imperial relations, for it was one of 


| the leading arrangements of a reciprocal 
| nature to be made by one component part 


of the Empire with another. By those 
who believe that sentiment alone is not 
strong enough to bind together Greater 
Britain this trade agreement was hailed 
with joy, as being a further stepping stone 
to a larger and stronger Imperialism. 
Whatever may be the economic conse- 
quences of the Canadian-West Indian 
pact, the trade between these countries 
has increased considerably since the sign- 
ing, a practical justification of its wisdom. 
But the sentiment of kindred itself has 
been, is, and always will be a large factor 
in Canada’s commercial growth. This fact 
has been brought home time and again 
to the business men of this country, not 
only because of the comparative ease with 
which British capital has been obtained 
to develop Canadian industries, but also 
because of the special facilities given to 
market her wares throughout the world. 
Right opposite to Canada on the Pacific 
Ocean lies Siberia, with climatic condi- 
tions similar to Canada’s, with over six 
millions of population, and practically no 


| factories. The potentiality of Asiatic Rus- 
' sia as a customer to this country is obvi- 


ous, and Russia is now Britain’s ally. An- 
other Eastern ally of Great Britain’s, 
Japan, is already a fair customer to this 


| country, and the recent Japanese anti- 
| pathy to anything American has affected 
| the large volume of business between the 


two countries, which should benefit Can- 
adian exports. 

India for the moment, on account of no 
direct communications, is practically 
closed to Canadian trade, but when this 
rich and wonderful country is tapped by 
Canadian shippers with Canadian manu- 
factures she may become one of our best 
customers. 

Australia, though a highly protected 
country, has not the varied mineral wealth 
of Canada, and such commodities as es- 
bestos, mica, etc., with their manufac- 
tured products, will always find a ready 
sale on the Australasian market, which 
includes New Zealand. 

China is fallow for the sowing of West- 
ern progress, and Canada is better fitted 
geographically to do a large part of the 
seeding with her own products than any 
other Western country, though it is some- 
what disconcerting to those who believe 
in the Canadian exporter’s pushfulness to 
find the Dominion’s products so little in 


; evidence in this country of four hundred 
| million people. 


Canada’s trade with the United States 
is growing apace and is likely to continue, 
so long as the present happy relations be- 
tween the two countries are maintained. 
The realization of the awful price of war, 
contrasted with the serenity of this 
northern continent with only an imagi- 
nary line dividing two countries for 4,000 
miles, will develop that understanding 


| which for one hundred years has been 


fostered, mainly by the intercourse of 
trade. 

Canada’s ambition should be not only to 
feed more of the world, but also to manu- 
facture for it. She certainly has the 


| means, but how or when she will attain 


the end depends on how soon she will em- 


| brace her opportunities, particularly the 


| one now presented by the war raging in 


Europe. 
The following figures will serve to em- 
phasize the advantages which Canada en- 
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joys by reason of her geographical posi- 


tion. 

According to Lloyd’s Calendar, it re- 
quires from 36 to 42 days for mail to pass 
from the principal ports of New Zealand 
to London, the hub of European markets; 
from 26 to 33 days for mail to pass from 
the principal ports of Australia to Lon- 
don; from 17 to 22 days from the prin- 
cipal ports of South America; from 17 to 
21 days from the ports of South Africa: 
and 14 to 16 days from the ports of India; 
but only from 7 to 8 days from the prin- 
cipal ports of Canada. The time required 
for the despatching of freight cargoes is 
longer than for mail, but the relative time 
required for a cargo of freight to pass be- 
tween London and the principal ports of 
any of the countries just mentioned is in- 
dicated by the above mentioned figures. 
These figures also indicate the relative 
time required and the cost of cable des- 
patches, a consideration of great and 
growing importance to trade and com- 
merce. The market second in importance 
is that of the United States, and as re- 
gards this market, none of the newer 
countries is so favorably situated as is 
Canada. Japan and China form the mar- 
ket third in importance, and with regard 
to this market also Canada is as favor- 
ably situated as any of the above men- 
tioned new countries, and much more so 
than most of them. Canada thus lies mid- 
way between two of the world’s greatest 
markets and is separated from the third 
only by an imaginary boundary line. 


The Migration of 
Insects 


Some Interesting Facts on Insect Life. 


O insects migrate like birds? asks 

Howard J. Shannon in Harper's 

Magazine. He devotes himself to a 
study of this interesting topic, introduc- 
ing some facts that point to the migra- 
tion of insects as annual events. In intro- 
ducing the subject, he gives a graphic 
description of such a migration: 

Over the dunes they drive, often veer- 
ing to the wind as they crest the highest 
mounds of sand, then, after balancing up- 
non even wings again, in innumerable 
multitudes they volley past. Increasing- 
ly, impressively, portentously they come 
in a driving hail of green bodies and 
gleaming wings; or, rather, they seem 
like an invading winged army with glit- 
tering hosts overspreading the entire 
width of the beach, and with rank beyond 
rank, company beyond company, steadily 
emerging from the misty distance as far 
as the eye can penetrate. For I am 
crouched beneath the crest of a sea-shore 
dune, watching the vast spectacle of the 
seldom observed and less understood 
dragon-fly migration sweeping over the 
s hore, ; 

They travel parallel with the ocean, and 
in irregularly regular order—that is, at 
fairly even distances apart; and so con- 
certed is the movement that even my sud- 
den striking gesture with the net turns 
aside only the insects immediately at- 
tacked; it does not disturb the onsweeping 
advance of the general body that seems 
like a sentient river in irresistible, cease- 
less flow. Indeed, their number is enor- 
mous! For a brief calculation of the 
numerical strength of the ranks—that is, 
the number of insects passing in a given 
minute, when multiplied by the period of 
time, two hours during which the hasten- 
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The Final Fruit 
of the Oat Field 
is the Well-Fed., 


Energetic Child 









Nature has finished with the 1915 oat crop. But that’s m« rely the start of the 
| harvest. 

Now come luscious breakfasts, steaming, fragrant, to greet folks every morning. 
| Then comes the fruition of Nature’s object in making this wondrous food. Well 


wilt brains and bodies, vivaeity, spirit, vim and go 
In millions of homes there will ripen in this way the final fruit of this oat erop. 
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That’s the secret of this flavor and aroma. And that’s why this brand is sent for 
the world over. Quaker Oats is now the favorite wherever oat lovers live. 
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a double price. ; ; 
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ing hosts were in transit—produces the 
= impressive though probably underesti- 
mated total of three hundred and sixty 
Pull! Pull! The shade won't go up— . thousand dragon-flies. When I look to- 
re " ° ° ward their unknown haven in the West I 
if the roller is not right see rank beyond crowding rank, cloud be- 
+. ' , yond hastening cloud enfilading off be- 
galas ery Senet on greg be al odigyrinsy oipiventogen ovapabegyl mg weg tween the grass-covered dunes, with the 
which couldn't be made FREE Send for valuable book September sunlight all aglitter and ashim- 
a thet to he ma * Se ances ia hanes Saeen, ie mer upon the retreating, slanting bay- 

)homes. No tacks look for this name in script onets of innumerable shining wings. 


mo haat 2 f How were they marshaled——these col- 


"Newark 8 / umns, regiments, and companies without 
number? What impulse or purpose cap- 

: “odes tains them in united flight? And the 

same questions confront the curious ob- 


» 
server who considers those other insect 
hosts which traverse the earth or the 
upper and lower avenues of the air. 

The blight of the Western locusts may 
be recalled—how in certain unforgetable 
years they have risen above their native 
plateaus along the Rocky Mountains, and 
after appearing in the far western sky as 
shining clouds of sunlit, membranous 
O25 Se wings advancing in fan-like formation 

Ve se 3 over the wheat-lands of Kansas, Missouri, 

d G d A N Al My eS tS and neighboring states, they have settled 

Importe oods re ot ways Sy ; down as masses of jumping, struggling, 

ioe voracious mouths that marched and coun- 

Best a termarched over fields, over fences, 

through brooks and larger streams here, 

fecseseieseze there, everywhere—even into the forests, 

~ fosssssecestscees devouring every living green thing and 

For instance, you cannot buy better SS pe leaving devastation behind. In such ways 

Underwear Anywhere than oa a oho did the pestilential locust of the Scrip- 

ee ee tures originate in the mountain regions 

of Arabia and descend upon the fields of 

Egypt, for such is the behavior of its des- 
cendants to-day. 

Scientists who have studied the ques- 
tion are convinced that not only do insects 
migrate regularly but that they follow the 
same routes as migrating birds. Mr. 
Shannon says on this point 

Stili further confirmations of theory of 
identical routes for both winged creatures 
is offered by such few instances of insect 


: | : migrations as are recorded in this coun- 
“ALL PURE WOOL - ‘GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE try Me'Saverner, student of bird mi 
MEANS s ECONOMY ‘pLus COMFORT — EE | [ar bird-route whic ee ee 
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lar bird-route which comes down from 

the north, passes out over Point Pelee to 

the various islands in western Lake Erie, 

a _ ey ae ne and then continues southward to the Ohio 

MADE IN CANADA FOR 60 YEARS SoM: shore, is also a route for “monarchs.” He 

is manufactured from only the very finest 5 SEEEEEE observed them there for three successive 

c rino Wool, scoured and combed over and over x : : : autumns., They came aown through the 

every particle of foreign matter is taken out : stasetes country, passed along this point, or pen- 

strand is as clean as it is possible to be made. SS insula, and then traveled away over the 

carefully manufactured on expensive and exclusive sess lake to the southward; and, as the butter- 

hinery, very different from the ordinary style of under GO-ee~.\:: flies flew in open order, one ata time and 
ear machinery fashioning each garment to fit the human as 5 in a scattered procession, this student of 
rn It has all selvage edges, therefore cannot come un bird activities wondered if it was, indeed, 
ed: every join is knitted together, not sewn, as with a true insect migration, and strikingly 
sdinery underwear. : analogous, both in manner of flight and 
People wear ‘‘CEETEE’’ Underclothing because they know in its coincidence with a great migratory 


bird-route, to the writer’s observations on 
it to be perfectly comfortable. Long Island 


Canadian made from start to Ua : So few dragon flights are recorded in 


nae tt : ye AD this country that their nature is almost 
finish and all British Material Nae wat. Fe unknown. To be sure, a great flight 


Worn by the Best People. Sold by the Best Dealers. oe bs: of Epiaeschna heros was observed at 


Fairbury, Illinois, on August 13, 1881, 
Made in all Sizes for Men, Women and Children when they were moving southwestward. 


| They have been reported as not uncom- 
THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED mon events in T 28S while at She- 


. “ Tennessee, 

oygan, Wisconsin, a flight has been re- 
GALT, ONTARIO - ported as taking place annually and 
~s lasting several days. As the movements 
we SHEEP ON Ey occur in September, and follow the same 
RT ERY eR MENT ; direction, which (although not given) is 
ee : probably south through Sheboygan and 
oe 4 eeeneg Se ‘ 23 5 me along the west coast of Lake Michigan, 
= \ > Seas Res > the line of flight very likely coincides with 
; . bird-route leading down the Mississippi 
Valley to the south. Otherwise North- 

American swarms are almost unknown. 











Back to Monarchy 


It Is Probable That China 
To The Old Form of Government. 
ee in China be replaced by 
a return to monarchy with Yuan 
Shih-Kai, the President, as Emperor? 
Reports from authoritative sources hint 
that such a development is far from un- 
likely. Discussing this question in the 
New York Times, Libbeus R. Wilfley, 
judge of the United States Court for 
China, points out the difficulties in the 
way of establishing the republican form 
permanently. He says: 
“For the real establishment of repub- 


lican government in China is a very dif- | 


ferent task from the mere declaration that 
the form of government is to be repub- 
lican. A system like that cannot be im- 
posed in a day. The reformers who 
wished to impose on China a republican 
constitution similar to that of the United 
States forgot that republican government 
in this country did not arise over night, 
but that it had behind it the development 
of free institutions for a thousand years 
in England. 

“This was lacking in China, and there 
was likewise lacking the idea of nation- 
ality, despite the spread of such an idea 
in recent years among the educated 
classes. In early times the Chinese was 
interested first of all in his family and 
then in his village community. The cen- 
tral government was a remote and ex- 
traneous affair, which touched him only 
now and then through the medium of 
taxes, for which he got no particular re- 
turn. It is only in recent years that the 
idea of nationality in the modern accept- 


Will Revert | 


ILL the Republican form of Gov- | 


ance of the word began to grow in China, | 


thanks to the telegraph, the railroad, the 
newspaper, and foreign trade in China, 
together with the education of Chinese 
students abroad. This spirit must be more 
highly developed before China can be a 
republic in the true sense of the word. 

“If President Yuan has resolved to 
make a change in the form of government, 
it is undoubtedly for the reason that the 


work of establishing a republican polity | 
had not proceeded far enough to make the | 


new government 
in his hands for meeting the international 
issues which have confronted his country, 


an efficient instrument | 


and for the further reason that by return- | 
ing to the old form he would be in a posi- 


tion to utilize the forces of the nation 
more effectively than he could possibly do 
while he was establishing the republic. 


“For the republican polity in China was | 


in a state of solution, and had not yet 
crystallized into a form in which it could 
function effectively in this crisis. It must 
not be inferred that this may mean a re- 
turn to the old regime. This would be un- 
thinkable. The old Manchu dynasty is a 
thing of the past, and of course the worst 
of the old official class has also been elimi- 
nated. 

“T assume that it is Yuan’s purpose to 
establish a constitutional monarchy, and 
his object is no doubt to use most efficient- 
ly the material he has at hand. That 
means that to some extent he can make 
use of the old machinery of the monarchy 
without having to go to work to create 
new administrative systems in this time 
of stress; but it will be the old machinery 
informed by a new spirit —the introduc- 
tion of the principles of modern adminis- 
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tration into the practical workings of the 
Chinese Government. 

“Would this move tend to strengthen 
the Chinese Government abroad? I am 
disposed to think it would. It would tend 
to stability and to the establishment of 
credit, for the reason that it is calculated 
to eliminate the doubt that arises in the 
minds of most observers with regard to 
the succession. Moreover, Yuan, when 
he was a subordinate official, had the only 
efficient army in China. With the better 

elements of the old monarchial organiza- 

tion at his disposal he could perhaps build 
up a national army that would be an 
effective force. 

“IT do not think that any element of con- 
sideration of a possible addition to his 
dignity by the adding of the religious 
sanctions of imperial authority enters in- 
to the plan; the Chinese had pretty well 
lost their reverance for the Manchu 
dynasty, and Yuan probably neither could 
get such reverence nor would want it. 
3ut the change would promote adminis- 
trative efficiency. Naturally, Yuan would 
surround himself with the ablest men of 
China, and would build up an order which 
would corre spond to the Elder Statesmen 
of Japan. This group would be perpetual 


and would tend to give stability to who- 
ever was at the head of the nation. 
“Much criticism would undoubtedly 


come from the radical party of Sun Yat- 
sen, and also from the class made up of 
Chinese students who have been educated 
in Japan and have half-baked ideas of 
Western civilization. There are thousands 
of these students who could not afford to 
go to Europe or America, and who went 
to Japan instead and got their notions of 
Western culture filtered through a Japan- 


ese medium. They and the radicals may 
try to make trot uble, but I do not think 
they are likely to afford serious difficulty 


unless they receive open or covert Japan- 
ese support. I believe the solid element 
of China and the leading nations of the 
world will look on the change with favor.” 


Was the Kaiser 
Reluctant? 


Picture 


he Declaration of 


of Events Preceding 
War. 


STRIKING picture of the 


ot 
/ at 


immedi- 
e events preceding the decision in 
war is given in 
The Nineteenth 


from the pen of Sir 


Germany to make 
the form of a playlet in 


Century Thomas 


Barclay. Purely imaginary, of course, it 


nevertheless presents a viewpoint in which 
many will be inclined to concur. In brief, 
it depicts the Kaiser himself as uncer- 


tain, even unwilling and the Crown Prince 
The 


sec- 


as the active agent of the war party. 
Kaiser calls in advisers from all 
tions — Dr. Von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Grand Admiral Von Tirpitz, Herr Ballin, 
general manager of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
ca Steamship Line and a personal friend, 
a professor, name unknown. Each advises 
him from his own viewpoint; and the con- 
sensus of opinion, except as it comes from 
the belligerent war party, is against war. 
The crux of the situation comes when the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince meet to talk 
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the situation over. The dialogue then runs 


as follows: 


Enter CROWN PRINCE. 

KAISER: Well my boy, what have you 
to say to @ll this? 

CROWN PRINCE: I say there is no 
alternative. War is inevitable. The whole 
country is anxious for it and expects it. 
We can’t afford to let it cool off. Ask 
anybody you like, Father, you will find 
only one idea: War has to be. You don’t 
suppose that Poincaré is in Petersburg 
merely to pay a call. He was sent for. 
France is simply Russia’s lackey. Iswol- 
ky rules the French Cabinet. He has only 
to threaten them with the Imperial dis- 
pleasure and down they go on their knees. 

KAISER: Yes, the 
erate people. 

CROWN PRINCE: 
like Napoleon. 

KAISER: So do all peoples, my boy. But 
uppose England joins them? 

CROWN PRINCE: That she will not do. 
She will only protest, and even that only 


French are a degen- 


They need a master 





m in her usual virtuous way, and 
oney out of the war by supplying 
all we want to crush her friends. 

She did that in 1870. She has always 

hriven on the misfortune of others, and, 

when we have crushed France and Russia, 
we shall be able to conclude a naval alli 


nee with her America 


i against 
Japan. 


an¢ 
KAISER: My boy, you don’t know Eng- 
das I do. I feel like an Englishman 

inders 1 t r feelings. I am 
iid England will be dragged into war 
by hatred and fear of Germany. 


’ ‘ 
( tand tne 


CROWN PRINCE: I think not. She has 
enough on her hands in Ulster. Besides 
the Consuls’ reports are there. My dear 
l'ather, if you were to read them instead 
of ... trusting to your intuition—I don’t 


believe in intuitior 


Ireland would be in 


you would see that 
flames the moment 
the troops were withdrawn. England dare 
Lichnowsky reports.... 


not move. 


KAISER: 
CROWN (misunderstanding 
Kaiser's s having had 

cess to Ambassador's de spatches) : Yes, 
vou may start, Father. Lichnowsky re- 
ports that the guns may go off in Ireland 
at any moment. Carson is no mere actor, 
and every true Irishman only longs for 
the downfall of England, which means 
freedom for Ireland. England is a 
quantite negligeable. 

KAISER: Have you thought that just 
the opposite of what you all expect might 
result and that England may come in to 
get rid of the lish question? I know the 
Irish, when fighting is to be done the Irish 
fly to arms. The English may be mostly 
fools, insular, ignorant and all that, but 
they have just the intuition you despise. 
A common enemy, my boy, will make a 
united nation of the United Kingdom. 

CROWN PRINCE: I know the English 
people of to-day better than you do, 
Father. You know those of yesterday, I 
know the English of to-day, the typical 
English who govern India, for instance. 
I have hunted with them, caroused with 
them, and a better sort I don’t know. If I 
had my choice, I should rather have Eng- 
lishmen than any other kind of man for 
my companions. With them I feel more 
comfortable (gemiithlich) than with Ger- 
mans. With Germans I can’t be familiar 
as I ean with Englishmen. Germans get 
co easily boisterous (ausgelassen). In- 
dividually I like the English, but they and 
the Irish have a racial antipathy for each 


( look 8s ang? ily surprise d) ° 


PRINCE: 
displeasure at h 
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other. Ireland is their Alsace and Poland 
combined, and it is now or never for 
Ulster, just as it is now or never for Home 
Rule. Lichnowsky is quite confident that 
civil war is inevitable. 

KAISER: He may be right, but have you 
thought that a war between the Great 
Western Powers at the present day can 
only be a life-or-death struggle, that we 
shall have to fling all considerations of 
humanity, justice, even treaty obligations, 
to the winds in a gigantic effort to anni- 
hilate the enemy, that such war is not a 
mere duel, but a death grapple in which, 
just as teeth and nails are used between 
individuals, what is equivalent to them is 
used between nations; have you thought 
what this may mean for Germany? 

CROWN PRINCE: Yes, I have weighed 
all that. 

KAISER: Even if we win, have you 
thought of the countless families plunged 
into mourning, of the hatred we shall stir 
up throughout the world, of the curses of 
whole nations? Have you thought that a 
mere hitch, the unforeseen of strategy 
and battle, may foil our hopes, that we 
may find ourselves a year, two years 
hence, still struggling against increasing 
odds? Have you considered the possi- 
bility of our ultimate failure? 

CROWN PRINCE: Yes, I have weighed 
all that. 

KAISER: Have you thought of Germany 
invaded by the Cossack, our cities bom- 
barded, our unoffending citizens shot down 
in cold blood on any pretext that is handy, 
our villages and towns sacked and burnt, 
our women and children massacred by 
drunken fiends? 

CROWN PRINCE: I have weighed it all. 
We can only win, Father. The French are 
quite unprepared. Everybody knows that. 
We shall reach Paris before the Russians 
have finished their mobilization, and we 
can confidently leave England out alto- 
gether. Whatever you decide, don’t you 
think, Father, I ought to be consulted as 
future sovereign? 

KAISER (musing — pause — stands up 
and puts his hand on his son’s shoulder) : 
Bear this in mind, my boy, that if I win 
I shall go down to posterity with a char- 
acter as black as that of Attila. If I lose, 
you will never reign. 

CROWN PRINCE: We can’t lose. 

[KAISER exit. 


German War Chest, Opened 


London bankers have called attention to 
the fact that the German Government has 
finally opened up its war chest and placed 
in circulation the gold which for forty- 
three years has been hoarded in the Julius 
Tower at Spandau. In a report which 
was made to the Government early last 
summer before the outbreak of hostilities, 
this Imperial treasure was said to amount 
to 120,000,000 marks, or $28,560,000. The 
sum was in gold coins and was originally 
reserved from the indemnity paid by 


France at the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. A considerable portion of the 
money was in British sovereigns and these 
coins are now finding their way back to 
the London banks for the first time, re- 
vealing the fact that the hoard has been 
broken into. 
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LUX is some- 
thing new and good. 
The finest essence of soap 
in flakes. It makes the 
richest, creamiest lather 
you ever saw. It means 
‘‘luxury ’’ in washing be- 
cause it’s such a clothes 
saver. Absolutely prevents 
woollens, flannels and all 
loosely woven garments 
from hardening and shrink- 
ing in the wash. Try LUX 
and be delighted with it. 


All grocers, 10c. 12 
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Made in Canada by Lever 
Brothers Limited, Toronto. 
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A complete Floor or Table Lam 
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MACLEAN’S 


Must Uncle Sam 
Prepare? 


A Strong Plea For Military Activity In 
The United States. 


HE United States is in the throes 

of a momentous discussion. Up to 

the present Uncle Sam has been a 
looker-on at the game of militarism. Se- 
cure with the broad waters of the Atlan- 
tic between him and the heavily-armed 
nations of Europe, he has entertained to- 
ward the question of armaments nothing 
but contempt. In the of the 
velopments of the past year can he dare 
to continue in his attitude of apathy or 
must he also roll up his sleeves and pre- 
pare himself for the possible day when 
he will be called upon also to fight for his 
liberty and rights? 


face de- 


Preparedness has become the big issue 
in the United States. 
leads those who clamor for a new policy 
by which Uncle Sam will fit himself for 
action. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Opposed are powerful interests. 
One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of preparedness is contributed by William 
Hard in Everybody’s. He says: 

For more precise information as to the 
world’s immediate future we must turn 
to men who are endowed not only with 
hope but with power. 

Such men, statesmen, rulers, if we read 
their writings and if we listen to their 
conversations, at once reveal to us their 
belief, their sure belief, that the world’s 
immediate future is largely one of intense 
military rivalry for racial and territorial 
and commercial! advantage. 

This belief is not accepted by all states- 
men and rulers. But it is completely ac- 
cepted by most of them. And it is com- 
pletely accepted by certain whole govern- 
ments. And it is completely accepted by 
certain whole nations. It exists, as a 
policy and as a fact, as an ideal and as a 
determination, in the minds and counsels 
of rulers and peoples amply equipped with 
armies and navies to carry it forward 
into action. 

In such a world then—in a world which 
has come to centre itself in the midst of 
our own possessions—in a world in which 
the idea of “governing and governed na- 
tions” is powerful and active—in such a 
world it is fitting that we should search 
our hearts to discover—to re-discover- 
the ideals and determinations of the peo- 
ple of the United States. ; 

The very first of our ideals—in spite of 
all the efforts of certain Pacifists to 
wrench our history and to disprove it—is 
that resistance by force (if necessary) to 
wrong isa duty. 

Through this principle we acquired 
most of the territory of which to-day we 
stand possessed. We have no other title to 
it. Certain other stretches of territory 
we acquired through purchase or through 
arbitration. But even in such cases our 
adoption of peaceful methods was usually 
preceded by open and emphatic threats of 
war. Our existence and most of our ex- 
pansion is based on the righteousness of 
righteous force. ; ; " 

Are we then a nation believing in mili- 
tarv rivalry? We do not think so. For 
to our first ideal we have added a second, 
which we may illustrate by saying that 
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Cool in Summer— 
Warm in Winter. 


The use of wall board as an 
improvement over lath and plaster is be- 
coming universal Being a non-conductor 
of heat, it saves fuel in cold weather and 
keeps out the heat of summer. The great 
service and very low cost of our materials 
have led to their enormous use from Green 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 


Certain-teed 


Roofing and Board 


These are the materials that give the 





best service at the 


most moderate cost Cer'ain-teed Roofing is guaranteed 
5. 10 or 15 years according to whether the t kness 
-orsply r pectively 

There is a Certain-teed dealer in your kk yw s 
pieased t juote y« ri: es int give you 


mation about our products 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Seattle Atlanta Houston 
Hamburg Sydney 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 
London 

















You Can Own a Garage! 


Why put up one day longer with the 
worry and expense of a public garage? 


Pedlar’s meuici.a Garages 


Metal-Clad 
are saving motorists thousands of dol- 
lars yearly in rent charges. 


Easily erected anywhere, and the first 
cost isthe only cost. Better and cheaper 
than a brick or a wood Garage. 


For those who want the best Garage 
that money can buy, we recommend 


our’ ALL-METAL”™ type. 


Write for Garage Booklet M.M 


Pedlar People, Limited 
ESTABLISHED 186 
Executive Office and Factories: 


OSHAWA - ONTARIO 


Branches: R 
| Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg 























A Reason 


The © Wilson '’ Motors are so 
satisfactory we can guar- 
antee each one for five years 
Sent on Trial. 
Made in Canada No Duty. 
Send for Catalog ** W" 
and Free Trial Offer. 


WILSON MOTOR CO., Walkerville, Ont. 
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| Bran 


Needed Every Day 


The doctors of America have brought 
millions to bran food. Well-advised people, 
at least once daily, now serve bran in some 
form. 


The best form is a morning dainty— 
Pettijohn’s. It is soft wheat flaked, with 
25% bran hidden in flakes. 

The bran is unground, which makes it 
efficient. It is tender. Inthis combination 
it is very inviting. This is a luxuty made 
to foster bran habits. See how well it 

does that. 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us his name 
and 15 cents in stamp for a pac kage by parcel post. 
We'llthen ask your store to supply it. Address 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
East of Manitoba, Peterborough, Ont. 
West of Ontario, Saskatoon, Sask. 





The Canadian Government 


offers suggestions for 
fruit preserving 


advice circulated throughout Canada, the 
Fruit B h Dept at Ottawa suggests as 
Se] ng purposes, certain 
St. Johns, Elbertas, Uraw 
1 plums Braashaws, 
Gag irds, R Lude 
time.) i to it may be added 
the most ssi makers Of pre 
uring trom 
their ¢ the St mawrence Extra Granulated 
Suga ; al 
It is | known that the slightest organic 
rity in sugar w start fermentation in 
the ‘ n. and St Law! e Sugar, which tests 
90% pure, has never failed the housewife. 
Grocers everywhere can f rders for this sugar. 
The 1 way to buv it h ginal refinery 
sealed pa ages, 2 or 5 lt artons, 10, 20, 25, 
i ) b. bag 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 


Catarrhal Deafness, Kelaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or §:ssing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
detective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFN ESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM GO., Incorporated 
161 Inter-Southern Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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| in the tale of our conquests there is no 


such event as the Partition of Poland. 

Poland differed from the nations which 
destroyed it only, really, in being weaker. 
Its partition by Austria and Russia and 
Prussia was pure plunder—plunder of 
one part of civilization by three other 
parts of civilization, excused only by 
superior power. 

The United States, on the contrary, 
possesses no territory taken by force from 
any people who were giving to that terri- 
tory the elementary gifts and rights of 


| justice and security demanded by the 


spirit of the times. Not an inch. We have 
taken land only from the red hand of 
savagery or the dead hand of decay and 
demoralization. 

Finally, if we are not a militaristic na- 
tion, neither are we, in the true sense of 
the word, a “governing” one. In every 
stretch of conquered territory we have at 
once set out to produce not a governed 
people, but a people self-governed. This 
ideal of ours is displayed conspicuously in 
the Philippines themselves. Where is the 
tropical country that has gone so fast or 
so far as the Philippines toward free 
parliamentary institutions? 

These three ideals then appear clearly 
in American history: to resist wrong; to 
acquire territory only in the course of 
such resistance only from hands utterly 
unable to control it; and then to set that 
te rritory at once on its way toward self- 
control, 


So much for our three ideals that look 


| toward foreign affairs. 


It is because of them that we came to 
our greatest national determination—the 
Monroe Doctrine. In order to prevent the 
military-rivalry idea and the governing- 
and-governed idea from overwhelming 
our weaker neighbors and from in that 
way endangering our own peace, we set 
bounds to the extension of European 
power in Latin America. 

It is a fact, a world-fact, proved by 
every scrap of American history, past 
and present, that the American people, 
far from abandoning the Monroe Doc- 


| trine, will never even relax it. But this 


world-fact is to-day confronted by a cer- 
tain other world-fact of equal magnitude. 
And that is that Africa and Asia have 
been “arranged,” divided, finished, and 
that therefore the weaker parts of South 
America have now become the one last 
great ungrabbed prize for the nations 
which believe in the military-rivalry idea 
and which believe in the governing-and- 
governed idea, and which are amply 
equipped to carry those ideas forward in- 


to action. These two world-facts are in 


collision. 


Mr. Hard then proceeds to outline the | 


situation, present and future, which lies 


between the United States and Japan—as | 
| he sees it—and to point out the possi- | 


bilities arising out of the clash between 
these two nations over the question of 


Japanese immigration—a clash between | 
Land-Hunger and Race-Repulsion. The | 


only thing to prevent a clash as he sees 


it is for United States to make herself | 


strong enough to uphold her ideals even 


1 the face of aggression. He says in con- | 


clusion: 


A just and necessary war fought by 
us and lost would leave us our personal 
ideals, unsatisfied but unconquered. A 


just and necessary war unfought would | 


leave us empty. 


Accordingly, in the world as it is, and | 








Packed in Montreal, P.Q., and Johnstown, N.Y. 

















NEW Book of 


Knox Gelatine 


Recipes is just out— 
we will send it to you 


FREE 


Besides the NEW recipes 
for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Candies, Ice 
Creams and Ices, this 
book contains the very 
latest in Table Setting 
and Serving. Valuable re- 
cipes, too, for the Invalid 
and Convalescent. 


This is one of the NEW 
IDEAS from the NEW BOOK 


A SALAD-DESSERT 


l envelope Knox 
Spark! ing Gelatine lemon juice 
46 cup cold water © Cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water | teaspoonful salt 
%@ cup mild vinegar 3 cups fresh fruit, cut 
in small pieces 


2 tablespoonfuls 


1 


Soak gelatine in cold water five miin- 
utes, and add boiling water, vinegar, 
lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Strain, 
and when mixture begins to stiffen, 
add fruit, using cherries, oranges, ba- 
nanas, or cooked pineapple, aione or 
in combination. Turn into mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chil Re- 
move from mold to nest of crisp lettuce 
leaves, and accompany with mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing. 


Remember, the 


NEW BOOK IS FREE 
Just send us your grocer's 
name. If you wish a PINT 
SAMPLE, enclose a 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
502 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
























A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
466 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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with America as it is, we go forward to 
the arming of ourselves unafraid. 

And shall we become believers in mili- 
tary rivalry for racial and territorial and 
commercial advantage? We do not fear 
it. To use the words of daily life, a law- 
abiding man does not became a ruffian 
because he takes exercise. His use of his 
strength does not depend upon his dumb- 
bells but upon his ideals. And our ideals, 
national and personal, proved by all our 
history, prevent us from believing for a 
moment in militaristic empire. We shal! 
fight no wars to that end. 


How Uncle Sam 


Could Act 


A Means of Making the American Will 
Felt in Germany. 


LTHOUGH Germany has surrend 

FA ered to the United States on the 

question of submarine warfare, the 
possibility of an ultimate clash between 
the two countries has by no means been 
obviated. Other questions may arise out 
of Germany’s systematic campaign of 
“frightfulness” to lead Uncle Sam to ag- 
gressive action. In such a case what form 
ould his action take? The Outlook 
essays an answer to this question as fol- 
lows: 

How can we make our will and dete: 
mination felt in Germany? 

There are several ways in which we car 
do this without resort to war. We have 
heretofore outlined some of these ways. 
We here refer to but one other 

We can say to Germany that she can no 
longer count upon our financial resoi irces. 
It is probable that the ayy financial 
and economic strength of the Allies and 
of the United States is invincible. The 
strength consists of the accumulated 
wealth and the earning power of their 
population. If we deny Germany access 
o our resources, we should employ those 
esources elsewhere, and that would mear 
that we should put them largely, if not 
wholly, at the disposal of Germany's ene- 
mies. These enemies of Germany have 
indertaken enormous obligations. If the 
United States indorsed these obligation 
the indorsement would give them 
creased currency and acceptability. hh 
last analysis, credit is the ability to bor- 
row or to induce sellers to accept promises 
to pay rather than cash. The decision to 
uph old the obligation s of the Allies would 
injure Germany’s credit at d increase the 
credit of Germany’s enemies. It is true 
that Germany professes to be financially 
and economic ally self-contained, and it is 
true that Germany is in fact commer eially 
isolated from nearly all the world; but 
he looks forward to establishing agal! 
her trade relations as soon as the war 1s 
over. If she is to continue as a nation she 
must establish these trade re iation s once 
more. She must get rid of her surplus 
product if that surplus fener is to be 
of any value to her whatever. If a man 
produces a hundred bushels of potatoes 
yr a hundred bushels of wheat more thar 
he needs, and cannot sell that surplus, It 
profits him nothing. And this is as true 
of a nation as it is of aman. The moment 
a specific product of any country exc -eeds 
its power to consume that product, it has 
an excess product. It is through trade in 
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BY G. G. PERCIVAL, M.D. 
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“The Frost Girl” In our NOVEMBER issue. 


By ROBERT E. PINKERTON 
Illustrated by 


HARRY C. EDWARDS Be 


A Story of 
THE HUDSON BAY COUNTRY 
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POUR IT ON PORRIDGE 


OU can't imagine how delicious a dish of Oatmeal 
Porridge becomes when it is sweetened with ‘‘ Crown 
Brand” Corn Syrup. 


Have it for breakfast to-morrow—watch the kiddies’ eyes 
sparkle with the first spoonful—see how they come for ‘more. 


Much cheaper than cream and sugar—better for the children, 
too. 


Spread the Bread with “ Crown Brand ”’—serve it on Pancakes 
and Hot Biscuits, on Blanc Mange and Baked Apples—use it 
for Candy-Making. 


“LILY WHITE” isa pure white Corn Syrup, more delicate 
in flavor than ‘‘ Crown Brand.’’ You may prefer tt. 
ASK YOUR GROCER—In 2, 5, 10 and 20-Ib. Tins. 
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Makers of the Famous Edwardsburg Brands. 
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such excess products that nations grow. 
For this reason the threat of a commer- 
cial or financial boycott that should neces- 
sarily be felt after the war is over, as well 
as during its continuance, would have 
great terror for Germany if she believed 
it could be carried out. And even trade 
within Germany itself as well as between 
Germany and other countries would suffer 
if her credit were impaired. It would be 
practically impossible for Germany to 
continue fighting. 

At present Germany is paying her own 
citizens for munitions and supplies for 
her army in a depreciated paper currency 
which is said to be already at a discount 
of about thirty per cent. If this discount 
continues to increase, the currency will 
soon become as valueless as the paper 
assignats of the French Revolution or the 
Confederate scrip, and even the power of 
the Government could not, in all proba- 
bility, force the people to part with things 
of real value for valueless paper. There 
are economic laws that are superior even 
to the edict of the German Kaiser. In 
order to injure Germany’s credit, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to injure the 
German people directly. The Govern- 
ment’s credit is generally exhausted long 
before the citizens, individually or col- 
lectively, are insolvent. The fact that 
America and England have access to the 
chief gold supplies of the world, while 
Germany has no gold mines within her 
borders, has some bearing on this situ- 
ation. If Germany should part with the 
gold she has, and could get no more gold 
by trading with other countries, her credit 
would be gone. But, even apart from this, 
Germany would be greatly weakened by 
the exercise of such financial and eco- 
nomic pressure as America could put upon 
her without any resort to arms. Is the 
United States willing that Germany’s be- 
lief in the power of frightfulness, intimi- 
dation, brutality, and the sacrifice of 
everything to military necessity should be 
justified? If not, let the United States 
answer in terms that Germany will heed. 
We believe that the use of financial and 
economic pressure is one of those ways. 
If so, it is a far better way than war. 


In these days of high-velocity projec- 
tiles, heavy powder pressures, and quick- 
firing weapons, troubles of the ear are to 
be expected. In the old days of muzzle- 
loader a cotton-wool plug in the ears at 
the moment of discharge, proved an ade- 
quate protection; but nowadays these ex- 
pedients are insufficient. The percentage 
of men working our guns, both on land 
and sea, who are thus affected is high, and 
many are permanently deaf owing to the 
destruction of the tympanic membrane. 
But gun-deafness can be prevented by 
using the ear-defender devised by Messrs. 
A. Mallock, F.R.S., and Armstrong. The 
defender comprises a small apparatus 
made of highly finished ebonite, with gold- 
plated and non-corrodible metallic pro- 
tection gauzes. A defender three-quar- 
ters of an inch in length is placed in each 
ear. The inner or smaller end is bulbous 
in shape, the tip of the bulb being pushed 
gently into the ear with a slight rotary 
movement for about half-an-inch, so that 
the tender part of the ear is not touched, 
while the enlarged base containing the 
protective “drum” prevents the protector 
being driven too far into the ear, no mat- 
ter how severe the explosion and resultant 
concussion may be. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Miss Montgomery’s New Story ‘‘Anne of the Island 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, 


S will be seen by the reports of best 

selling books in Canada for the 
vl past month, “A Far Country” con- 
tinues to far outdistance next contenders, 
with “Jaffery” second and “Anne of 
Green Gables” third. Consequently, the 
Churchill and Locke books having already 
been subjects of reviews in this depart- 
ment, the book to be considered in this 
issue is the latest of Miss Montgomery’s 
“Anne” books, its title being “Anne of the 
Island.” This is the fourth of the series, 
which in different senses “speaks vol- 
umes” for the immense popularity of little 
Anne Shirley, now grown to young wo- 
manhood. 

The scene shifts, for the greater part of 
the action of this new tale, from Avonlea 
to Kingsport, which city is easily dis- 
tinguishable as a fictitious name for 
Halifax. 

At eighteen Anne goes to “Redmond 
College,” being accompanied by another 
Avonlea girl, Priscilla Grant. Anne’s old 
school rival and ardent lover, Gilbert 
Blyth, and Charlie Sloan, who also enter- 
tains fond hopes of finding favor with 
Anne, go to Redmond at the same time. 

Mrs. Rachel Lynde, who is gossipy but 
not in the objectional manner character- 
istic of the familiar type of “the village 
gossip,” joins in the small talk about this 
migration of the Avonlea co-eds to Kings- 
port and opines that students at such 
colleges do little else than flirt. When it 
is urged that they must do some studying 
her reply is: 

“Precious little. However, I think 
Anne will. She never was flirtatious. But 
she doesn’t appreciate Gilbert Blyth at 
full value. Oh, I know girls! Charlie 
Sloane is wild about her, too, but I’d never 
advise her to marry a Sloane. The 
Sloanes are good, honest, respectable peo- 
ple, of course. But when all’s said and 
done, they’re Sloanes.” 

This was said to Anne’s foster-mother, 
Marilla, and the book goes on to say: 

“To an outsider, the statement that 
Sloanes were Sloanes might not be very 
illuminating, but she understood. Every 
village has such a family; good, honest, re- 
spectable people they may be, but Sloanes 
they are and must ever remain, though 
they speak with the tongues of men and 
angels.” 

The story is rich in such humorous 
passages and that element is second only 
to the charm of Anne herself in constitut- 
ing the appeal which this book has for 
the reader. 

Another most engaging feminine char- 
acter is introduced in this story, in 
Phillipa Gordon, who enters Redmond 
College at the same time. She and the 
Avonlea girls become the greatest of 
friends. It so happens that Philippa 
comes from Bolingbroke, Nova Scotia, 
Anne’s birthplace, from which she went 
as a little girl to Avonlea. 
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“That makes you a Bluenose after all,” 
is Philippa’s comment. 

“No, it doesn’t retorted Anne, wasn’t it 
Dan O'Connell who said that if a man 
were born in a stable it didn’t make him a 
norse. I’m Island to the core.” 

The pride of the Islanders in their good 
old P.E.I. is reflected in a piece of advice 
given to Anne for her guidance at Kings- 
port. She was entreated to have little to 
do with any boys who were not from the 
Island! 

At Kingsport in their first term Anne 
and Priscilla board with two maiden 
ladies who are twins fifty years of age 
but who at thirty had ceased to be alike. 

“Miss Hannah has grown old, not too 
gracefully and Miss Ada has _ stayed 
thirty, less gracefully still. I don’t know 
whether Miss Hannah can smile or not; 
I’ve never caught her at it so far, but 
Ada smiles all the time and that’s worse. 
Miss Ada penchant for 
cushions which are by no means to be sat 
on, and space for placing these cushions 
becomes so scarce that she must needs 
place one elaborate Battenburg creation 
on top of the piano. 

In their rounds of Kingsport in which 
they discover many delightful spots of 
historic interest, they come upon one sur- 
prise which proves a lasting joy. It is en 
insignificant little cottage right in the 
heart of the mansions on the city’s chief 
residential thoroughfare, Spofford ave- 
nue. It was the old home of the Spoffords 
who gave the street its name and all offers 
to purchase it so as to make way for an- 


indulges a 


other big residence have been persistent- 
ly refused. When Anne discovers the cot- 
tage with its unique name “Pattv’s Place,” 
she immediatelv falls in love with it and 
what is her delight subsequently, when 
out on a house-hunting expedition, a de- 
cision having been reached to take up a 
house instead of boarding, in their second 
term. when they see a sign “To Let” on 
Patty’s Place. 

One of the most delightful chapters in 
the book is that which describes the girl’s 
first visit to Patty’s Place. 

“The girls rang rather timidly, and 
were admitted by a grim and ancient 
handmaiden. The door opened directly 
into a large living-room, where by a 
cheery fire sat two other ladies, both of 
whom were also grim and ancient. Ex- 
cept that one looked to be seventy and 
the other fifty, there seemed little differ- 
ence between them. Each had amazingly 
big, light-blue eyes behind steel-rimmed 
spectacles; each wore a cap and a gray 
shawl: each was knitting without haste 
and without rest; each rocked placidly 
and looked at the girls without speaking; 
and iust behind each sat a large white 
china dog, with round green spots all over 
it, a green nose and green ears. The dogs 
captured Anne’s fancy on the spot; they 
seemed like the twin guardian deities of 
Patty’s Place. 
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Gangs of Tough Boys 
Breed Criminals 


To know criminals, 
study the years spent, 
with dissolute, lawless, 
panions. Study the slow, 
of every moral impulse. 





study their origin, 
as boy and man, 
perverted com- 
inevitable death 
Study the fin- 


ished product: debased, diseased, drug 
cre ized — W hol] \ fee seanguy 

Then admit th as long as society continues 
to breed thousands of criminals every year it Is a 


civic duty for every honest man to protect himself 
and his family. The law has but one representa- 
i i r home—you are that representative. 
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‘*Doctor’s’’ 
Antiseptic 
Non-Perspiro Shoe 
Patented 1908-1909. 











Be Kind 
To Your Feet 


7 EAR the Doctor's Antiseptic and 


waterproof shoe. It has taken 


years of experience and experiment to 
perfect the Doctor's Shoe. 


It is built 


planned scientifically to give 


maximum wear and solid comfort. 


It is a gentlemanly shoe! 


MADE IN CANADA 


In various style 3. 


Perfect fitting and serviceable. 
Ask your dealer. 


Write us for the name of dealer 
nearest you 


The Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co. 
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For a minute nobody spoke. The girls 
were too nervous to find words, and 
neither the ancient ladies nor the dogs 
seemed conversationally inclined.” 

Anne thus had an opportunity to look 
about and after some descriptive matter 
as to what she saw the story proceeds: 

“By this time the silence had grown too 
dreadful, and Priscilla nudged Anne to 
intimate that she must speak. 

“ *We—we—saw by your sign that this 
house is to let,’ said Anne faintly. 

““*Oh, yes,’ said Miss Patty. ‘I intended 
to take it down to-day.’ ” 

She added that they had decided not to 
let the place. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’ exclaimed Anne 
impulsively. I love this place so. I did 
hope we could have got it.’” 

Then did Miss Patty lay down her knit- 
ting, take off her specs, rub them, put 
them on again, and for the first time 
took a look at Anne as at a human 
being. The other lady followed her ex- 
ample so exactly that she might as well 
have been a reflection in a mirror. 

“You love it,” said Miss Patty with 
emphasis. “Does that mean that you 
really love it? Or that you merely like 
the looks of it. The girls nowadays in- 
dulge in such exaggerated statements 
that one never can tell what they really 
do mean. It wasn’t so in my young days. 
Then a girl did not say she loved turnips, 
in just the same tones that she might have 
said she loved her mother or her Saviour.” 

Anne’s conscience bore her up. 

“T really do love it,” she said gently. 
“T’ve loved it ever since I first saw it last 
fall. My two college chums and I want to 
keep house instead of boarding so we are 
looking for a little place to rent; and 
when I saw that this place was to let I 
was so happy.” 

“If you love it you can have it,” said 
Miss Patty. 

And so it came about. 

There is more about Patty, Patty’s 
niece and Patty’s Cottage. The latter, of 
course, looms large in the subsequent 
working out of the story. Needless to say 
the girls have love stories. Charlie Sloane 
makes an early avowal and is retired. 
But Gilbert gains ground until—but it 
would not do to tell the whole story here. 

Those who loved the other Anne books 
will thoroughly enjoy this one. 
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A Tri-vision Windshield 

One of the latest improvements on re- 
cent automobile models is a combined 
windshield and mirror, secured by fitting 
a special mirror attachment of the same 
width as the shield, to the top. By the 
use of this device the driver can obtain 
a full view of everything in the rear of his 
ear by raising his eyes. The mirror is 


attached to the windshield by two vertical 
arms and thus may be thrown backwards 
or forwards out of place if desired. 




















Character 


Continued from Page 48. 








never make a strong man or a strong 
woman. Letting things alone that are 
physically, morally or mentally injurious 
is merely incidental to the development of 
character. 

A person may not have positive vices; 
he may never be guilty of anything abso- 
lutely wicked, and still he may have but 
a tithe of the active, sterling virtue, of 
who sometimes wanders from ~9 
straight and narrow path. He who fait 
fully practises ‘don’ts” may never mp a 
good or unselfish thing in all his life. He 
may be like the unfruitful servant whom 


one 


his Lord condemned for burying his 
talent. 
There are multitudes of people in the 


world who have no bad habits and yet 
they do not amount to anything. They are 
flat, insipid, flavorless, people; they carry 
no weight. They are too negative to make 
any impression on their community. 

Men who amount to anything in the 
world, who stand out distinctively, must 
have force of character, a strong, positive 
individuality. This can only be gained by 
persistent, vigorous doing of the right, not 
merely by refraining from doing the 
wrong. It is the positive virtues, the 
vigorous resisting of temptation, the do- 
ing of things, the standing up for prin- 
in spite of opposition, that makes 
force of character. Positive, not negative 
righteousness is what counts. A negative 
character may be virtuous, but he can not 
be strong. 

It is of the greatest importance that a 
man who has no capital excepting what is 
inside of him should early establish a 
reputation for having certain winning 
qualities. Until he has done this, no mat- 
ter how 


ciple 


brilliant he may be, he is at a 
certain disadvantage. When he has shown 
that he is honest, reliable, that he has 
principles and proposes to live up to 
them: when he has shown that he has 
courage, grit, pluck and that he is not 
afraid to fight for truth and justice; wher 
he has proved that he thinks more of al- 


ways being found on the right side of any 
question than on the winning side, he will 
get people’s confidence and admiration. 
To have backbone as well as a clean 
ord is worth everything to a young 
tarting out for himself. Not t 
any smirch or spot upon his name, 
it to make every transaction so clear 
that it will never be questioned, that there 


nal Oo 


ave 


will be no chance for reflection on his 
character, is worth more than any in- 
herited fortune. And what a boon later 
in life to look back on a past clean and un- 
broken by even the breath of suspicion! 

In Norway they speak of “the white 
Christ”; and after the poet Longfellow, 


during a visit to that country, had so en- 
deared himself to the people by his genu- 
ineness, his transparent honesty and up- 
rightness of character, they always spoke 
of him as “the white Mr. Longfellow.” 

Is there any grander, can there be a 
truer indication of success, than the repu- 
tation among those who know us best of 
being a “white man?” 


—_——_ 
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SALAD’ 


A MARVEL OF VALUE 
An Everyday Luxury— 


No Dust, Dirt or Stems. 
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SEALED PACKETS ONLY—NEVER IN BULK. 


Your Grocer has it— 
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WITHOUT EYE-GLASSES 
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‘ves are in any way affected, It does not matter what the trouble with 
it no longer means that you must look forward your eyes may be; for old-sight, far-sight, 
to wearing glasses for the balance of your  near-sight, astigmatism, and even more serious 
life. eye troubles, have vielded to this gentle mas 

For it as been conclusively provel that sage, whieh is extremely simple, entirely sale, 
evye-weaknesses are primarily caused by a lack and takes but a few minutes of day. 
of blood circulation in the eye, and when the If you will write to the Ideal Masseur Co., 
normal circulation is restored, the eye — Room 247, 449 Spadina Ave., Toronto, you 
regains its accustomed strength and clearness will receive free on request, a very enlighten- 
of vision ing booklet on ‘* The Their Care, Their 
The most eminent eve specialists are agreed  Lls, Their Cure,*’ which is a seientifie treatise 
that even in serious a condition as cataract on the eves, and gives full details about this 
of the eve, an inerease in blocd cireulation is Nature treatment and its results. All you need 
most beneficial. do is to ask for the book and mention ng 
It is now possible to safely give the eyes just read this in MacLean’s Magazine. 
the massage (or ext reise) which t] ey need, to There are few people who consider that eve- 
bring them back to a normal, healthy condition glasses add to their appearance, surely they 
of natural strength, and t method has been add to no one’s comfort, and if vou preter not 
suceess n restoring normal eyesight to to wear them, this free book will inform you 
nds and ma t ibsolute ly "halle now many others have aec mplis| ed this result 
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Bacon 
oe Its deli tisfy fi irouses the dull appetite 
Ona : ato a ' 
hie 4 and pleases the most fastidious taste [ry this bacon 
= for the hard-t ple men folk 
bse Fearman’s Bacon ts sugar cured It is the product of 
hes | 
oo) the choicest Canadian Hog 
By Ask your grocer for the appetizing Fearman’'s Star 
Pee | Brand Breakfast Bacon 
2 HAMILTON, 
The F. W. Fearman Co., Ltd., 6AvNR19 
Y LASSIFIED want ads. get right down to the point at issue. If you want som 
thing, savy so in a few well-chosen words. Readers like that sort of straight-from 
the-shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why condensed ads. are so productive of the 
best kind of results. Try a classified ad. in this paper. 
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Years of the Wicked 


Contin ied fron Page 16. 








“Listen, Aunt Zib,” he broke out hope- 
fully. “I didn’t mean to— Say, Aunt Zib, 
I’m sorry fer it. Honest to Gawd, I’m 
sorry fer it! I didn’t intend to take the 
coin. I—” 

“<‘The hearin’ ear an’ the seein’ ey: 
the Lord hath made even both of ’em.’”’ 

“Won’t you give a feller another chanst, 
Aunt Zib?” 

“‘Chasten thy son while there is hope, 
an’ let not thy soul spare fer his ecryin’!’ 

“Don’t you think I’m handin’ it to you 
straight now?” 

“‘The righteousness of the upright 
shall deliver them: but transgressors 
shall be taken in their own naughtiness.’ ”’ 

“T say, don’t you think I’m on the level 
*bout bein’ sorry, Aunt Zib.?” 

“*When he speaketh fair, believe him 
not: for there be seven abominations it 
his heart.’ ” 

“They’ll give me ten years, Aunt Zib. 
They will, fer a fact! Wouldn’t be much 
good when I got out, would I?” 

“*The fear o’ the Lord prolongeth 
days: but the years o’ the wicked shall be 
shortened.’ ” 

‘Bah! What’s eatin’ you anyways?” 

“ ‘Correction is grievous unto him that 
fersaketh the way.’.” 

“Aw, hell!” 

“Br-rer-r-r!”’ .growled the dog. 

For a time they rolled on in silence 
through the still summer night. The moon 
floated in the sky like a silver chalice, 
spilling its pallor upon the fat back of 
the old grey horse, on the oval of the wo- 
man’s face, on the dog; it converted the 
dust behind them into drifting vapor. 
Occasionally the click of a wheel against 
a stone obtruded on the chirring monotony 
of crickets in the dried grasses of the 
wayside. 


HE man’s face was tense with impo- 

tent anger. His bushy brows were 
drawn in a scowl. For Dan Larcombe 
knew now that she would keep her word— 
that she would take him straight to the 
prison gates. He tried a new tack. 

“Spoutin’ scriptur’!— You  spoutin’ 
scriptur’!”” He laughed huskily. “Aw, you 
make me weary! What ’bout poor Uncle 
Ed, eh? Kin you spout it to fit his case, 
aunt o’ mine? Nice, fine, Christian 
sperrit you showed him all right, all 
right!” He laughed again, contemptuous- 
ly. “Why, I wouldn’t ’ve treated a dumb 
annymal the way you went an’ treated 
your own brother an’ I aint pertendin’ to 
be no church artist, believe me!” 

“We won’t be a-discussin’ things as 
aint none o’ your business, Danny Lar- 
combe,” said Miss Hepzibah severely, a 
quick look of pain in her eyes. 

“Oh, all right. On’y I thought mebbe 
you’d like to hear how he croaked—died, 
y’understand.” 

“Died!” It was a whisper rather than 
an exclamation. The lines sagged to the 
base of the dashboard; the muzzle-loader 
slid with a clatter to the bottom of the 
rig. “Edward Peters—dead! I can’t be 


a-believin’ that!” She shook her head 
emphatically. 

“Fat lot o’ difference it makes whether 
you do or whether you don’t. That aint 
goin’ to fetch him back. What ’d you think 
he was——’nother Methoosluh? Expectin’ 
him to live ferever, was you? I didn’t 
tell vou before ’cause I didn’t want to hurt 
your feelin’s, Aunt Zib. He—shot his- 


‘HE was hanging over the seat, star- 
ing down at him with agonized eyes, 
her worn face wan in the moonlight. He 
saw that her fingers gripped the back of 
the seat as if she was on the verge of a 
collapse and the knowledge that he had 
found the weapon to wound brought back 
great satisfaction to Dan Larecombe. He 
gloated evilly the while he tried to con- 
ceal the fact. 

“Edward Peeters couldn’t be a-doin’ a 

thing like that,” she objected faintly. “He 
couldn’t be a-doin’ a thing like that.” She 
mumbled it over and over. 
“Whatcha talkin’ "bout? He could do ’t 
he put a pistol to his head an’ pulled 
the trigger, couldn’t he? Was you thinkin’ 
a pistol wouldn’t go off fer Uncle Ed same 
as other folks?” 

“The likes o' Edward Peters beant 
a-committin’ suicide!” she persisted pas- 
sionately. 


if 


“Well anyways, he done it, I tell you; 
fer I seen him!” She flinched as if he had 
struck her. “What’s more, he told me 
just why he was doin’ it. He done it 
‘count o’ the way you treated him!” He 
laughed brutally. 

“Listen to me, Aunt Zib. I wasn’t goin’ 
to tell you all this; but I guess y’aint 
sparin’ me none, so I’ll tell you the whole 
thing. I been a pretty bad sort, but I was 
a preacher conductin’ a revival to what 
he become after he left these here parts 
an’ hit West. Clean to the bad, that’s 
where poor Uncle Ed went, an’ the night 
I runs acrost him in a Chinese gamblin’ 
joint out at Vancouver he was all in. 
Told me he’d just got out o’ the Pro- 
vincial Gaol an’ hadn’t been sober sinst— 
didn’t intend to ever git sober again, he 
said. 

“He wasn’t so drunk but what he knew 
what he was sayin’, though, an’ he started 
to tell me how bad you’d treated him— 
first the ol’ man kickin’ him out o’ the 
house an’ then you goin’ back on him. He 
got all worked up, just tellin’ me of it, an’ 
I tried to git him to shut up. But he 
wouldn’t. Sudden he yells out: ‘Tell that 
pussy-cat sister o’ mine I aint never goin’ 
to fergive her fer sendin’ me to the devil! 
Tell her that, Dan!’—An’ first thing I 
knowed the fool had pulled a gun an’ 
blowed a hole in his head! 

“There was some ructions ’round that 
joint fer awhile, believe me. I come near 
bein’ ’cused o’ killin’ him. But ’twas 
hushed up final an’—” 

Miss Hepzibah tilted her nose to the 
moon and laughed—a shrill, unnatural 
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laugh. He failed to catch the hysterical 
note of it. 

“Shut up! I aint through yet. Mebbe 
you'll believe me when I am!” he cried 
angrily. 

““Pussy-cat!’”’ she tittered. “Edward 
Peters called me—a ‘pussy-cat!’” 

“JT said mebbe you’d believe me ’fore I 
git through!” raged Larecombe, so vehe- 
mently that the dog’s growl rumbled 
warningly. “You ’member your row with 
Uncle Ed was over him not comin’ home 
when his father asked fer him on his 
death bed. When the ol’ man repented fer 
the way he’d treated his only son an’ im- 
plored you to find him so’t he could ask 
fer his boy’s fergiveness, you was pretty 
keen fer Uncle Ed to take the first train 
back. "Member? You writ him some let- 
ters an’ when that didn’t fetch him you 
telegraphed him. But nary a reply did 
you git. An’ long after ’twas all over 
when you did hear from Uncle Ed you 
was so all-fired mad that you writ him 
you never wanted to see him again. Oh, 
you was a wise one all right, all right!” 
he scoffed. “No explanations fer yours! 
Nothin’ could excuse him not rushin’ back 
home an’ that was all there was to it, eh? 

“Well listen to your little nephew, 
Danny, my scriptur’-spoutin’ aunt, an’ 
see if he can’t tell nothin’ but lies! ’Twas 
your little nephew Danny’s birthday one 
time an’ he got pretty sore at you an’ 
Uncle Ed ’cause you hadn’t time to take 
poor little Danny into town to see the 
Dog-an’-Pony cirkis! "Member the time? 
It was before Uncle Ed had the row with 
your dad. Your little nephew swore he’d 
git even if he had to wait till doomsday 
an’ that’s why Uncle Ed never knew 
nothin’ *bout the ol’ man being sick. 

“Hmph! Makes you open your eyes, 
eh? Hold your horses, now! I aint 
through yet. You give me all them letters 
to post. it was me you sent to the tele- 
graph operator. You was too busy nursin’ 
to git out yourself. "Member? Well— 
your precious little nephew Danny didn’t 
go near the post-office ner the telegraph 
operator. Not on your life! He went 
down to the ol’ swimmin’-hole with the 
gang that night an’ used your letter to 
light the bonfire the boys made on the 
river-bank. 

“Oh yes, indeed! An’ he watched like 
a hawk fer any letters what might come 
through with Uncle Ed’s writin’ on ’em 
an’ one night when little Danny went fer 
the mail, there was a fat letter fer you in 
answer to the one you writ after it was 
all over. But you didn’t git that one. 
Little Danny on’y let you git the short 
one Uncle Ed sent long after that—the 
one that made you mad at him. Some cir- 
kis, eh?” He laughed cruelly. 


” 


OR he saw that she believed this part 
of his story at least. He waited 
eagerly for the fainting-spell that would 
cause her to fall forward helplessly in her 
seat. The shock of this revelation as a 
climax to the revival of poignant memo- 
ries left Miss Hepzibah trembling from 
head to foot, weak with the emotions 
which stifled her till she seemed to gasp 
for very breath. 
The face which she turned upon him 
was pinched, ghastly. She hung limply 
to the back of the seat as she looked at 
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A Supper Story 
For the Boy 


Some night when the boy is eating his dish of Puffed Wheat in milk, 
tell him this story about it. 

Each grain of that wheat contains 100 million food cells, made up 
of many kinds. 

Each food cell is a globule which must be broken to digest. That’s 
why we cook or bake it. Raw wheat would not do. But, until late years, 
ho process was known which would break up all those food cells. 


Prof. Anderson’s Discovery 


Prof. Anderson found that each food cell held moisture. Hle con- 
ceived the idea of converting that moisture to steam. 

To do this he sealed up the grains in guns. Then he revolved those 
guns for one hour in a fearful heat. Then he shot the guns and the 
steam in each food cel) exploded, blasting the cell to pieces 

Think of it—a hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
Puffed Grain. That’s what puffs them into bubbles, eight times normal 
size. And that’s how whole grains are made wholly digestible, so every 
atom feeds 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c : 


Exeept in Extreme West , 

The same story applies to Puffed Rice. 

Tell it to children, boys or girls. ‘Twill increase their respect for grain foods, 
which are better for them than meat. And for Puffed Wheat and Rice, the best 
forms of grain food. 

These delightful morsels are scientific foods. They seem like bonbons flaky, 
toasted, almond-flavored bubbles. But there’s vaster reason for them than enticing 
taste. 

Not all grains can be puffed. But those that can be should be largely served 
in this hygienic form. 
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Sole Makers 
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nim—looked and looked at him. Only her 
eyes seemed alive. 

He waited. When her head sagged he 
intended to grab the dog’s rope and be- 
fore the brute could make a move, throw 
a loop of it around his neck and choke the 
life out of him. The rest would be easy. 
He could leave her by the roadside, drive 
back to the house, get the money and his 
revolver and say good-by forever. He 
could— 


, 


“Danny Larcombe,” she said, her voice 
hollow in its weakness, “will you tell me 
what was in that there letter—the first 
one—the big one I didn’t git—as near as 
you kin remember?—what Edward Peters 
said?” 

Eyes narrowed, he watched her and 
decided that he could invent no better 
knock-out blow than the bare truth itself. 

“He said he didn’t even know his father 
was sick—hadn’t had any word from you 
for ages. He said he’d come back at once 
and see you on’y he’d been throwed from 
a horse on the ranch, bustin’ two or three 
ribs and one o’ his legs, so ’t he was laid 
up fer some time to come. The rest o’ the 
letter was just ’bout how bad he felt that 
he hadn’t known in time ’bout his dad’s 
sickness; fer he said he’d ’ve come home, 
even if it was on a stretcher an’ against 
the doc’s orders. An’ if you’d had any 
sense, Aunt Zib, you’d ’ve knowed there 
must be some good reason fer everythin’. 
Uncle Ed was the whitest feller in the 
world. Fine way you went an’ treated 
him!” 


ARCOMBE had not had much diffi- 
culty in working his right hand loose 
from the knot she had tied, for his wrists 
were strong. He had felt it give as he 
talked. Stealthily his hand slipped along 
the bottom of the rig towards the slack 
of the dog’s rope. His fingers touched it, 
closed around it, gathered a loop of it. 
He eyed the dog. The animal looked 
comfortable enough, stretched out there 
with his nose between his paws. The loop 
would be around his throat before the 
brute could get into action—Now! 
With a snarl the dog buried his teeth in 


the fleshy part of the man’s arm. Lar- 
combe yelled. 
Miss Hepzibah had not fainted. She 


had merely lowered her head with a low 
moan till it rested on her arm. She 
looked up dully. She reached over, struck 
the dog a sharp tap and pulled him away. 
She examined the bite and bound it tightly 
with a strip from his shirt-sleeve. 


“We'll be a-goin’ on now,” she said 
apathetically. 
She picked up the reins and they 


ambled along the dusty highway with the 
summer moon wheeling slowly westward 
and the crickets chirring monotonously 
in the dried grasses. 


“HE sun was climbing above the murk 
of the city to the east when they 
reached the prison gates; it flashed upon 
the rifles of the guards and glared with 
hard brilliance on the window-panes of 
the warden’s quarters. The old horse’s 
pink tongue, lolling frothily from a grass- 
stained corner of his mouth, was eloquent 
of unaccustomed travel. Covered with 
dust, Miss Hepzibah climbed down stiffly 
and told her story. For confirmation there 
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was Dan Larcombe himself, 
furiously. 

Warden Chadwick was a man of tact 
and understanding. When Miss Hepzibah 
had partaken of the breakfast he insisted 
upon, including a good cup of tea, she 
felt greatly refreshed. As he listened to 
her confession of the part she had played 
in helping Dan Larcombe to make good 
his escape a year ago, the warden’s eyes 
twinkled and he nodded sympathetically. 

There was a reward of $500 for Lar- 
combe’s capture; but when he mentioned 
it Miss Hepzibah’s chin quivered. She 
would have none of it. 


swearing 


“You can be a-keepin’ it fer Danny 
when he’s let out again,” she urged. “It'll 
give him a fresh start, mebbe.” She 
reached for the old carpet-bag by her side. 
Quick tears filled her eyes as she broke 
the string around a cardboard box and 
lifted out a layer cake. Just that! 

“T baked it the other day, sir,” she ex- 
plained tremulously, “an’ I jest thought 
I’d be a-bringin’ it along so ’t you jail 
folks could be a-givin’ it to Danny, come 
next Friday. It'll be his birthday an’ I 
didn’t want poor Danny thinkin’ I’d fer- 
got him. It’s his fav’rite kind—with 
lemon fillin’.” 

Be it said to his credit Warden Chad- 
wick did not laugh. Instead he escorted 
her to her patient old horse with every 
respect. As she drove off he bowed again. 


M ISS HEPZIBAH headed for a 
4 livery barn she knew of in the city 
close by and while Old Bill was enjoying 
a well-earned rest and feed, ‘she spent 
several hours in the shopping district. It 
was nearly noon before she was on her 
way home and the sun was dipping behind 
the hill when her own gate at last came in 
sight. 

As they turned into the lane the dog 
came to life suddenly. He stood with his 
forepaws on the dashboard, sniffing the 
air. He began to bark—excitedly, furi- 
ously. Miss Hepzibah chided him in vain. 
She had him tied to the whip-socket and 
when they were nearing the house the dog 
leaped from the rig, taking the socket 
with him. 

In some alarm Miss Hepzibah stood up 
and watched the excited animal making 
for the house as hard as he could go. Not 
till then did she notice that someone was 
sitting on the verandah—a 


stranger. 


man a 


At the top of her voice she called quick 
warning. 

3ut the dog was upon him—leaping up- 
ward at him, thumping around at his feet, 
wagging his tail and barking as if— 

The man was standing up now where 
she could get a better look at him—a tall 
figure in a wide felt hat. For one moment 
Miss Hepzibah stared in palpitation. 
Then, throwing the lines out of her hands, 
she too jumped out of the rig and went 
running for the house. 

In a tireless circle, round and round, 
the dog was tearing with yelps of delight. 

Just 


an instant she hesitated at the 
picket gate. But it was no mistake. He 
was coming to meet her—with out- 


stretched arms. 


“Ed!” she cried. “Oh, Brother Ed!” she 
sobbed. 
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cemetery, I’m told, 
the river.” 

So it came that 
dahabeah furled her 
ter of tents beside a mud village on the 
bank, and I saw a straight, trim figure 


is only six miles from 


next morning, the 


stand and stare at us as we came ashore. | 


had | 


The meeting of the two friends 
just sufficient suggestion of indifference 
to convince me that it was thoroughly 
3ritish. Bethune nodded and held out his 
hand, 


said: ard 


“Hullo—what are you doing here? 
ATCHING him while he was being 
introduced to Ruth, I thought I had 


seen a man more hardened by ex- 
to sun, wind and weather. 


never 
posure 


sail opposite a clus- | 


while Barry’s eyes narrowed as he | 


His | 


skin was tanned a mahogany brown and | 


the muscles in his lean arms looked like 
whipcord. He had moreover, the distinc- 
tive calmness of the Saxon and 
definite touch. which assured one that he 
had drunk brandies and from 
Alaska to Mandalay. His hair was brown 
and his eyes a hard blue and he betrayed 
no particular age. 

We shook hands and, dismissing our 
past from his present, he jerked his chin 
toward the desert. “Want to come out? 
It was pretty good digging yesterday.” 
He paused and fished out a gold pendant. 
“Roman—about 500 B.C 
it?” 

Ruth exclaimed at its beauty. 
did you get it?” 

“Mummy—a wood coffin-—very rare in 
Abydos. They didn’t put on many frills.” 

“Omer 

“People been digging for a thousand 
years here. We don’t get very much now. 
I’m looking for inscriptions. 
you, if you’d like to come.” 
faintly. 

I became aware that Bethune had 
turned and was staring into the desert. 
His eyes were alight and his lips parted. 


sodas 


“Where 


He smiled 


| He seemed like a wild creature that, long 
now suddenly sniffed its native | 


banished, 
air. Ruth noted it too. 

“T’ll. be very glad to come, 
“When do we start? ” 


“Right away. Wake up, old chap.” 


that | 


Nice stuff, isn’t | 


Glad to have | 


“Nothing like this in the U.S.A.” | 


” she said. | 


Bethune started as though jerked out | 


of sleep, then looked at us and the color 
mounted hotly to his face. 

“I’ve an extraordinary sensation of 
having been here before, but the river 
and those cliffs—I can’t just get that.” 

Barry glanced at him quickly. “Just 
what do you mean?” 


“Tt seems,” answered Bethune, 
though talking to himself, “that it’s 
far from the water to the cliffs. 
to—” his voice trailed out 
Ruth’s hand slip into my arm. 


as 
too 
We used 
and I felt 


Barry flashed us a warning. 


it too far? Go on,” he said evenly. 


“Why is | 


“The palms came closer to the river, 


and—” Again there was silence. 
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HE explorer crooked a finger and one 

of his men ran up. “A spade—dig!’ 
he commanded sharply. 

In a few moments, a small pyramid of 

adh rT k!” 
eet. Look! 
} 
I 


1is top stuff 
yy 


white sand sparkled at his 
he said to me stooping. “” 


f 
is what we call wind blown. Under a glass 
you would see that all the sharp corners 
and edges are rounded. That’s from tra- 
veling to and fro with the wind for a few 
thousand years. But this—” he plunged 
his hand to the bottom of the hole, “is 
water-laid and it’s quite sharp. It was 
brought here when the river covered 
where we stand. He glanced at Bethune. 
“How the devil did you know that?” 

“Eight cubits deep,” whispered his 
friend. “Eight cubits deep and a brick 
tunnel at the bottom, the only one on that 
side. Let me sit down. I feel rather 
quee ees 

It was an hour before we set out. 
These two rode ahead ar d Ruth, robbed 
of speech, beside me. sethune was very 
pale and Barry surveyed him out of the 
corner of his eye. Soon we began to pass 
previous excavations. These were de- 
scribed curtly Base of Pylon, courtyard, 
grain storage, temple wall, and so forth. 
The sun glared down and beat fierce- 
ly on ancient slabs and brickwork. There 
was something ruthless in this un- 
covering, denuding that which had slept 
so long beneath its glittering blanket, 
these memorial sands into which _ his- 
toric nations had thrust their myriad 
dead. I noted the straightness of Barry’s 
back and wondered if he was truly scien- 
tific, or had merely a predatory instinct. 

At that instant he turned and pointed. 
“Temples of Memnon and Osiris, ripping 
work.” Then in just the same voice, and 
with a side glance, he added, “Remember 
any more, old man?” 

“Hathor is dead and Isis; and only Ra 
the sun shines on. And the roofs of the 
houses are no longer thatched with millet 
but with cornstalks. How beautiful she 
was when she was dead,” mumbled 
Bethune. 

I heard Ruth breathe quickly. Then 
Barry’s voice came in trembling. 

“But before that?” 

“I promised not to tell and Nefertari 
promised too,” chanted Bethune delirious- 
ly. Then he stiffened suddenly in his 
saddle. “It’s none of your damn business. 
Eh! I beg your pardon.” 

He rubbed his eyes and twisted round, 
but Ruth and I were staring at the 
Temple of Memnon. Not for worlds, would 
we have met his glance at that instant. 

Barry said nothing more and we 
plodded toward the strip of barrenness, 
“that just divides the desert from the 
sown.” Beyond this were those amazir 
cliffs palpitating in orange and red. A 
one time the Nile must have lapped 
against these stupendous and _ vertical] 
barricades but now, shrunk to a ribbon. 
it meandered lazily through the vast delta 
of its own creation. 
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ETHUNE was silent nor was there 
any attempt made to rouse him. 
Then, as we drew near the scene of 
Barry’s labors, the latter began to explair 
things, speaking all the time with a curi- 
ous suggestion that it was only to us he 
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addressed himself, and not Bethune as he 
was in the secret already. 

“Buildings and temples and towns gen- 
erally show up somehow in outlines or 
shreds of pottery. Then we dig—with a 
system. I’ve seen ten towns built, one on 
top of each other. They just crumble and 
the next one is started.” 

“But graves,” I said. “How do you find 
graves?” 

“We go down till we come to the water- 
laid sand and, if there’s any mixture of 
that and wind-blown, it just means that 
some one’s been diggin’ a grave there at 
some time and what he pitched out got 
mixed with what was on tep.” 

“Yes, and ther 

“They’re generally at the bottom of a 
brick-lined shaft. We strike the top of 
that.” 

Bethune nodded thoughtfully but did 
not speak. He seemed to be listening. 

“Where I’m working now is mostly 
Ptolemaic, you know,” concluded Barry, 
“about four hundred B.C. Cheerful peo- 
ple. The men generally married their 


sisters. Cleopatra was the last of ’em.’ 


1 


;* was noon when we dismounted, stiffly, 
beside a tent he had pitched in the 
middle of his work. The shade was grate- 
ful, for the sun though not oppressive 
seemed extraordinarily penetrating. 
Jethune stood for a moment looking curi- 
ously about. He seemed hardly to breathe 
while his eyes wandered and apparently 
picked up old land marks. Something that 
was like memory clouded his eyes, till 
they took on a strange glaze. Then he 
stepped off toward two men who were 
emptying sand baskets on to a small, 
irregular mound. 

Barry gathered us with a glance and 
we followed. Once at the excavation, he 
began to talk with a palpable assumption 
of indifference. 

“There—you see the brick-lined shaft. 
It’s apt to bulge and bury the men below. 
If you lean over you can see him. He's 
about at the bottom now.” 

We leaned over and did see him. 
Bethune did not move and stood staring 
at the brick work. Then Barry ejaculated. 

“By George! There it is—you’re here 
at just the right time. Can you see that 
tunnel?” 

I stretched further and perceived that 
one side of the shaft opened into a small 
vault-like hole. The curve of its roof was 
also brick. “That’s the only one on that 
side.” he went on, his eyes wandering to 

Jethune. 

The latter nodded and smiled sadly. “It 
was the hest we could afford. She was so 
beautiful,” he whispered. 

A ser tence of Arabic floated up from 
the shaft. Barry looked at me. “I’ll have 
to go down. He wants help. Will you—” 
he glanced again at his friend. ; 

I nodded and Ruth moved over and 
stood beside our traveler. Barry dis- 
appeared and took an end of rope with 
him. “Hoist!” he said presently. 


T came up lightly. Bethune stepped for- 
* ward, received it in his arms and peered 
hard into the swathed bands ere he laid it 
gently down. Then Barry clambered up 
and, shaking the sand out of his clothes, 
examined it closely 


“Greek,” he said. “You can tell by those 
wrappings. They’re all in a pattern of 
concentric squares. That’s typical.” 

But Bethune squatting on the earth be- 
gan to shiver. “No—not Greek. They— 
they were good to her—that’s all. She 
came from far away.” 

“It’s all right, old chap. Anyway you 
like.” 

“Her name is Nefertari,” answered the 
other. “I ought to know. Look!—look— 
you know where.” 

Ruth began to cry softly as Bethune, 
with his hands clasped, rocked to and fio 
while he crooned something unintelligible. 

“My God! Where did you get that?” 
snapped Barry. He turned to me and 
spoke under his breath. “It’s the in- 
cantation to Osiris.” 

“Are you afraid to look?” whimpered 
the crouching man. “Go on. She won’t 
mind now.” 

Barry crossed shakily and, stooping 
over the form, pulled away the wrappings 
at the breast. They crumbled into dust 
and there on the black and withered heart 
lay something tarnished and yellow. 

“It’s Irish,’ he said nervously. 
“There’s the flat band and the Celtic 
spiral—quite unmistakable, but it’s brok- 
en. This is only half. It’s probably a love 
token. She was evidently a slave girl in 
some Greek family, and in those days 
the Celts were famous for jewelry. I say 
Bethune, stop it. Get up.” 

But Bethune was fumbling in his own 
breast and rocking in an abandonment of 
grief. Presently he found a leather case 
and, as he opend it, I could hear his teeth 
chatter; but his eyes were blazing. In 
another moment he laid the other half of 
the bracelet on the dusty bosom and bent 
forward, brows to the earth in the im- 
memorial posture of worship. Then he 
crumpled upiand keeled over. 

A week later, he bade us good-by at 
Assouan and we watched his figure di- 
minish as the steamer slid rapidly down 
stream. He stood motionless and bare- 
headed but utterly peaceful and tri- 
umphant. We never saw him again, nor 
did we hear that anyone else had seen 
him. Naomi married two years later and, 
on the eve of her wedding received a 
nameless and magnificent present of 
rubies. That was the last sign of his 
existence. We often talk of him. Ruth 
pictures him as still a wanderer with that 
deathless ache in his heart, but I know 
that somewhere he has found his mate 
and she will not disturb his dreams of 
that Nefertari on whose pale and sump- 
tuous breast his spirit had rested two 
thousand years ago. 


Knew How to Advertise 


Advertising is a science of wide scope. 
Recently during a time when there was 
much unemployment in a large American 
city a certain workman who appreciated 
the value of advertising lettered a large 
board as follows: “Handy mechanic out 
of work wishes a position. Enquire of the 
bearer.” This he attached to a pole and, 
mounting his bicycle, rode up and down 
the business streets. The result was that 
he was offered several jobs and was able 
to take his pick. It pays to advertise. 
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The Business Outlook 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Appleton believes that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will, as a result of the Canadian wheat crop being earmarked for the 
use of the Empire, see to it that the Canadian producer will get a normal 
price for his product which will mean, despite the uncertainty as to the value 
of the pound sterling, a better return in money than has hitherto been the 


case in Canada. 


USINESS men during August, 
B especially the early part, were 

somewhat disturbed with respect to 
the value of the pound sterling. There 
was ground for anxiety. If a Canadian 
sold to a miller in the United Kingdom 
20 bushels of wheat for £5 the banker in 
Canada would only give the seller $23.50 
for the £5, whereas when exchange is 
normal the seller would get $1 more or 
say $24.50. The discount on the British 
pound at the time of writing is practically 
4 per cent. On the other hand a merchant 
buying goods from England would be able 
to settle for them at the rate of $4.71 or 
thereabouts, whereas under normal con- 
ditions he would have to pay $4.86. But 
Canadians sell more to England than they 
buy from that country and consequently 
when the English pound is not worth as 
much as usual it is to their disadvantage, 
generally speaking. 

Some misleading statements have been 
made with regard to the effect of ex- 
change upon prices of wheat. Let this 
fact stand out in the minds of the farmer 
who has wheat to sell: When the elevator 
man offers him a price he has the rate 
of exchange in view. Buyers of wheat 
on the Winnipeg Exchange or elsewhere 
in Canada watch the exchange rate 
very closely. If the English pound is 
worth $4.71 the price of grain drops 
accordingly and if the value of the Eng- 
lish pound sterling goes higher then 
the buyer of grain will give more for 
wheat. If, however, there was a very 
great demand for wheat on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean the price of wheat 
in Canada would rise in the same ratio 
as the value of the English £ declined. If 
the English, Scotch or Irish people or 
even the people of any of the allied coun- 
tries were really suffering for want of 
bread they would send more pounds, more 
roubles or francs or their equivalent in 
goods to pay for the necessary wheat. 
As it happens they have for the time be- 
ing, all the wheat they need. Being 
shrewd, however, under present circum- 
stances they like to have a great reserve 
and for that reason they keep on buying. 
In this the hope of wheat prices keeping 
up lies. A week or two ago some orders 
from the eastern side of the Atlantic 
placed at Chicago were cancelled. Quite 
a number of people became alarmed and 
as a result prophesied that the war was 
about to come to an end. Our opinion is 
that these cancellations were the result 
of the huge accumulation of foodstuffs in 
the allied countries. While that is the 
case we cannot look for higher prices for 
wheat. What will keep up the price is 
the fact that the allies will always take 
the precaution, a very wise precaution, of 


having big reserves in store. It is real- 
ized by the best naval authorities that the 
possibility of the submarines are as yet 
far from being fully determined or ex- 
ploited. All the naval resources of the 
United Kingdom and those of France 
have not availed in entirely suppressing 
the operations of the few submarines 
which Germany has. Damage from that 
source has no doubt been kept down to a 
minimum. But we have been made to 
understand that the submarine is a dan- 
gerous force to be at large and in a posi- 
tion to imperil the food supplies of such 
vast populations as those of France and 
the United Kingdom. Until the sub- 
marines of the enemy are entirely under 
control the allies will be reaching out for 
such a first necessity of life as the grain 
of our prairies. 

About a month ago we expressed the 
opinion that the wheat of the prairies 
would not exceed 200,000,000 from this 

year’s crop. It is a month 
Ideal weather since that estimate was 
Increases 
Grain Yield. 


made and during that in- 
terval the weather has 
been ideal. We based the 
estimate upon normal weather instead of 
which we have weather that ranks very 
much higher than that and consequently 
the crop will be larger. We can say that at 
the moment of writing, near the end of 
August, the outlook for the prairies is 
that the wheat yield will be approxi- 
mately 215,000,000 bushels. Of course 
the larger output may mean lower prices. 
It is our opinion, however, that the farm- 
ers of the West will derive from their 
field produce this year fully $100,000,000 
more than they did a year ago. 

It is satisfactory to note also that the 
storm in Ontario did not do as much 
damage as anticipated. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Duff, ventured the esti- 
mate that the loss to Ontario farmers 
would be approximately $20,000,000. We 
doubt that figure. During the past week 
or two the weather in the principal grain 
rroducing province of the Dominion has 
not been at all satisfactory but neverthe- 
less much of the grain that appeared to 
be utterly destroyed will to a certain ex- 
tent be recovered. On the whole the pro- 
ducts of Ontario will be above normal. 

If the farmer cannot get a good price 
for his grain he can feed it to cattle and 
in that way get a good return. The 
United States packers and those in Can- 
ada are sending vast quan- 
tities of the produce of 
animals to the allied coun- 
tries and we regret to say 
to the enemy also. We ab- 
solve Canadian manufacturers from all 
blame as to the feeding of the enemy but 
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Economy in 


War Time 


ECONOMY is to-day the duty of British People. 
ECONOMY means spend judiciously ’and get 
value for your money. 


FALSE ECONOMY is to buy a shoddy article 
simply because the price is low; it means buying 
another to replace it in a short time, and the 


garment is not worth repair. 

TRUE ECONOMY is to avoid extreme fashions, 
buy a good article of sound material and well 
made, that will give long wear, continual com- 
fort and pleasure to the wearer and will look 
weli to the end; such garments are worth taking 
care of and repairing. 

Jaeger Pure Wool Wear has been tested for 33 
years and has given satisfaction to thousands 
ali over the world. Think of this when you need 
Underwear and Knitted Goods this year." 


JAEGER GOODS ARE TRUE ECONOMY 


A fully illustrated catalogue and Dr. Jaeger's 
Health Culture wiil be sent free on application to 


DR. JAEGER Shen 
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(i ‘The Battle of 
Gettysburg 
N this, the most terrible 
engagement of the Civil 
War, out of each 1,000 en- 
gaged 55 were killed. And 
this is exactly the number 
of those now in goo‘ health 
aged 49 who will die before 
reaching 63. 
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In the battle of Shiloh, of each 
| 1,909 combatants 42 were killed, 
| vhich is the number of those n: 
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in good health aved 30 wh: 

die before they reach 35 
Therefore, those who fight th« 

everyday battle of life should 
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just as earnestly as those who 
fight the battles of their country | 
We issue insurance on all ap- } 
proved plans. 


| THE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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Made in Canada 
Rain or Dust 
Cannot Spoil 
KANT KRACK 


COATED LINEN COLLARS 
Look neat, feel comfortable, and 
esemble the best linen collars, 
plus longer wear without laundry 
bills. Cleaned in an instant with 
lamp cloth or sponge. Don't 
mistake KantrKarack 
for the common celluloid collar 
there’s a difference. 





Ask your dealer or write for Booklet on 
Collars and Dress. 
The Parsons & Parsons Canadian Company 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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is the greatest comfort imaginable. 
Every housewife knows, without being 
told, the myriads of ways in which it 
comes in handy Thousands of families 
who using it daily wouldn't be 
without Your Furniture Dealer 
has it, or will get it for you. Ask him. 


Made in Canada 
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Peerless ynd “* Elite’’ Tables 
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The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Company, Limited 
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For Patents of Invention 
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it is all too evident that the packers in the 
United States are doing their best to sell 
as much as possible, not only for the use 
of our own soldiers but for the use of 
those of the enemy. While all packing 
plants are apparently busy preparing 
food for the war fields there will be a 
good level of prices for the domestic ani- 
mals of the farms. Authorities in the 
United States and those who give partic- 
ular attention to the Canadian market 
hold to the opinion that prices, although 
they may go up and down to accommo- 
date the whims of the speculators, will on 
the whole rule high and the cause of their 
doing so is that the demand for animal 
products will be very heavy as long as the 
war lasts. How long the war will last 
we cannot say but it is safe to prophesy 
that the armies at present in the field and 
those to take the field will require feed- 
ing for at least another twelve months. 
This being the case the price of the farm 
animal as well as the price of the field 
produce will remain high. 

We therefore can say that the Cana- 
dian producer has no cause for sleepless 
nights as the result of the ups and downs 
of exchange. It would not 
be safe for anyone to pro- 
phesy that the lowest point 
in the value of the British 
pound has been touched. 
No one can tell what this war may bring 
forth in the way of surprises. Whatever 
happens the Allies will win. Before that 
desired end is attained we must expect 
reverses and periods of depression, trials 
and disappointments, and other forms of 
untoward happenings which tend to breed 
pessimism and consequently the neutral 
countries will have less faith in Eng- 
land’s cause and the value of the English 
pound. 

Mr. Lloyd George at a recent meeting 
in Wales said that all parties of a politic- 
al character had been eliminated. There 
were now no Liberals, no Tories, no So- 
cialists, no independent laborites, no aris- 
tocrats and no paupers. There were just 
two—optimists and pessimists. With 
every reverse sustained there will come 
some depression. Great Britain’s credit 
will probably move up and down to some 
extent in accordance with varying suc- 
cesses of her forces during the course of 
the war. Britain always has paid her 
debts and always will. Those who are 
able to buy English pounds at a discount. 
at the present time will be able to sell 
them ere long at their full face value of 
$4.86. Already let it be noted United 
States bankers have protested against 
England sending to the United State: 
more gold. What they require is that 
responsible British bankers should come 
across to this side of the Atlantic and ar- 
range the necessary credit. No sooner 
had steps towards this end been definite- 
ly taken and two such men as Lord 
Aldwyn and Sir E. Holden been named 
as a deputation to visit the United States 
than the price of the British pound in 
New York was again in the ascendant. 
Canada can rest assured that the allies 
will require the wheat of Canada and they 
will be able to pay for it. 

An embargo on the export of Canadian 
wheat except to the allies should be taken 
into cognizance by business men. It is 


What Will 
the War 
Bring Forth. 





understood that the matter is under con- 
sideraion by Sir Robert Borden in Lon- 
don and probably his mission there was 
in a measure to ascertain definitely what 
the attitude of the allies would be with 
respect to the Canadian crop. With our 
markets limited solely to meet Imperial 
exigencies it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that producers in Canada will receive 
for their output a price not below normal. 

The nation as a whole would not hesi- 
tate to make any sacrifice necessary for 
the defence of the Empire. It is in re- 
spect of the latter objective that the em- 
bargo on wheat exports was placed. If 
our freedom as to its disposal is restrict- 
ed, there should be protection in the mat- 
ter of price. On steadiness of the latter 
the future of Canadian business—the im- 
mediate future—materially depends. Sta- 
bility and certainty would be imparted 
if some definite policy with regard to 
price—on the part of the Government— 
was determined upon. 

With October ranging around 90c, 
which would ensure to the producer at 
the remotest point in the Canadian West 
approximately 75¢c per bushel, the ques- 
tion of price is not for the time being a 
pressing one. But there are big crops and 
big supplies elsewhere than in Canada 
that will be available for export to the 
allied countries. If these supplies are 
pressed on the market the price may 
weaken to such an extent as to necessi- 
tate its being dealt with from an Imperial 
standpoint. 

Being assured of a very substantial 
crop in the entire Dominion—a crop that 
will measure both in quantity and value 

higher than any other crop 
War as yet recorded—there will 
Munitions und be in the country some very 
General active buying of general 
Business. commodities. Although, 

while the war lasts, the 
tendency of the average individual will 
be to spend as little as possible, he will 
be compelled to buy essentials. The av- 
erage Canadian household has put its af- 
fairs upon a more economical basis than 
existed a year or two ago. Old shoes that 
were discarded have been made to serve 
and old clothes have been patched and re- 
paired to take the place of new garments. 
The stock of old boots and reserve pants 
will not last for ever. Fashion also de- 
crees that “my lady’s boudoir” must be 
replenished at least once a year. The 
extreme economy of the past twelve 
months and the great economy of the an- 
tecedent twelve months has had the natur- 
al result of exhausting the private re- 
serves of many necessities, as well as re- 
ducing the stock on the sheives of store- 
keepers and warehouse. There is more 
than a grain of truth in the joke of a 
contractor who said that when he needed 
half a dozen of wheelbarrows he had to 
go to half a dozen big warehouses to get 
them. Two years ago bankers advised 
their customers to get rid of their accum- 
ulated stock. In other words they were 
given the tip to liquidate. If the tip was 


not taken the banks used pressure. When 
war broke out the average storekeeper 
and jobber was as desirous as the bank 
to get stock reduced, and some very ex- 
cellent work has been accomplished along 
Bearing in mind the fact that 


that line. 





stock reducing and liquidation set in long 
before war was declared, it will be quite 
evident that the process must result in 
a scarcity of commodities when a normal 
demand for them arises. The average 
. business man is endowed with enough na- 
tive sagacity to know that following a 
good crop and following a period of econ- 
omy by the people as a whole there must 
arise some buying of commodities despite 
the utmost frugality around the domestic 
hearth. While the economy practised by 
Canadians and the inability of manufac- 
turers to liquidate their stock practically 
put a stop to movement of industrial 
wheels, that was a very anxious time for 
manufacturers generally when they saw 
nothing for it but to close down. Like 
other human beings manufacturers do 
not lightly send notices to a few thousand 
workpeople that there is no further work 
for them in sight. A year ago, however, 
there was nothing else for them to do. 
Dividends were passed, orders were not 
in sight, and the future was enshrouded 
with clouds impenetrable by the shrewd- 
est business eye. However, we were 
willing to fight and to send our men and 
equipment. This provided an opening 
and an opportunity for manufacturers 
that could adapt themselves and their 
plants to the turning out of war mater- 
ials. The beginning in this respect was 
beset with many real difficulties, the na- 
ture of which the public generally do 
not fully appreciate. Most of these diffi- 
culties have now been overcome with the 
result that every factory that can be has 
been utilized for the manufacturing of 
munitions. An official statement made a 
few days ago is to the effect that orders 
to the extent of $230,000,000 have been 
in Canada since the war began. While 
this figure will not fully cover the loss 
of ordinary business it will go a long way 
towards giving employment to staffs equal 
to those employed in normal times. That 
official statement was a great relief in- 
asmuch as some enterprising journalist 
had given currency to statements that 
orders placed in Canada and being exe- 
cuted in Canada aggregated approxim- 
ately $400,000,000. That seemed too good 
to be true, and so it was. Sir George 
Foster has given in one of the Trade and 
Commerce bulletins figures that may be 
relied upon, although in our opinion they 
are somewhat in excess of the actual 
value of the orders placed. It will appear 
also that Mr. Thomas, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
representative in Canada, is satisfied with 
the work being done here and we under- 
stand he is also somewhat surprised at the 
magnitude of our industrial plants avail- 
able fer turning the kind of munitions ef- 
fective in destroying Prussianism. We 
have demonstrated that we have the 
right type of fighting men and now the 
entire Dominion will demonstrate that it 
has the right kind of industrial plant to 
forge the missiles that will open the road 
to Berlin. We no doubt want the war ma- 
terials first. Always our first duty is 
to squelch and obliterate the enemy. 
Without any intention of detracting from 
that good work we would point out that 
when so much of our factory plant is 
employed what is going to be the result 
when our normal demands, such as can 
be reasonably expected to follow an abun- 
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dant crop, begin to present themselves 
and knock at the doors of ovr manufac- 
turers? Our great wheat fields, our rich 
pastures and our mines have been talked 
about a good deal and they are now be- 
ginning to count. We are making good 
use of these resources now as attested 
to by the official trade figures issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Just about the middle of August Sir 
George Foster, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, told us that the exports for 


July amounted to $61,- 
Paying 600,000. Of this about 
Our Debts $16,000,000 were in the 
Abroad. form of foreign produce. 


This leaves a balance of 
approximately $45,000,000 of purely dom- 
estic produce, which exceeds the total of 
our imports for July by practically $9,- 
000,000. Since March last our exports 
have steadily exceeded our imports. We 
are now on the verge of our big export- 
ing season. By the end of the year if 
Great Britain takes our available sur- 
plus for exports, the trade balance will 
be very much in our favor. It is a long 
time since it has been in this position, and 
the result will be impressive in the United 
Kngdom, where it is still of the utmost 
importance that our credit should stand 
high. But it is almost of equal import- 
ance that the investor of the United 
States should appreciate the fact that 
although Canada during the past five or 
six years has borrowed very largely— 
if too rapidly — but nevertheless the 
money has been expended on productive 
plant in the form of railways and .equip- 
ment of cities that will be turned to ac- 
count. We borrowed the money in the 
belief that we had as productive wheat 
fields as there are in any part of the 
world, and that we have other resources 
which compare favorably with those else- 
where and moreover we have the nucleus 
of population that can turn them all to 
account. In this, the time of great em- 
ergencies, Canada has acquitted herself 
creditably. As rapidly as we assumed an 
air of extravagance we have dropped it 
and got into line in real earnest not only 
in fighting, but in providing munitions 
of war necessary at this juncture. For 
the first seven months of the present 
calendar year the exports of Canada 
amounted to $261,774,018, as compared 
with imports of $240,731,638. These fig- 
ures apply to domestic produce only. A 
month ago we gave figures covering the 
first six months of the present calendar 
year. We now give the returns of the 
exports and imports as covering the first 
seven months of the current year: 


Exports of Domestic Products. 


1913. 1914 1915 
me. secke $ 19,370,5t4 $ 25,218,737 $ 28,595,598 
| er 22,857,169 20,553,387 28,881,277 
March 34,874,752 26,700,991 45,118,922 
April 27,016,880 17,753,071 28,691,889 
| eee 27,883,971 30,005,635 42,080,486 
June 33,619,425 28,000,200 42,805,846 
33,660,716 41,807,648 45,600,000 
$194,283,437 $190,039,669 s261,774,018 
Imports of Merchandise. 
1913. 1914 1915. 
, oS ee $ 52,751,901 $ 40,921,240 $ 30,300,157 
spo 52,951,300 38,540,045 35,912,910 
March 67,603,976 53,111,104 40,411,384 
Apri 48,488,280 36,937,713 28,391,640 
ar «sates 60,514,284 45, 076,929 34,390,808 
June 57,957,006 45,750,793 35,324,739 
ee 59,926,232 42,964,467 36,000,000 





$400,193,488 $303,322.301 $240.731.438 
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ness and efficieney—and it 
has the Autographic feat- 
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of lens or efficiency of shut- 
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Our readers interested in conning the 
horizon of business will no doubt have 
noticed that from Winnipeg and Western 
cities there are no complaints with regard 
to the abundance of employment. They 
will have noted also that in the East farm 
laborers are being sent West in numbers 
large as in previous years. This 
means that within a few weeks a very 
large sum of money will be distributed 
for harvest purposes. Merchants in Win- 
nipeg will look for a harvest as these 
laborers return from the field some time 
before Christmas. Much of the money 
which wil! be paid out in wages to these 
men will come back to Eastern Canada 
before Christmas. At the same time fac- 
tories making war munitions are picking 
up men and training them. Hitherto 
they have not been classed as skilled lab- 
orers. It is more than likely therefore 
that during the next few months business 
will tend more definitely in the direction 
of normal. 

The liquid resources of C 
at the end of June were 
$56,000,000 greater than at the end of 
June, 1914. At the time of writing the 
bank statement for July has not appear- 
ed, so that we have to base these figures 
upon the month of June Government re- 
turns. It will be found at the end of 
July that very little change took place in 
the figures. The larger cash reserves of 


as 


anadian banks 
approximately 
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banking demands and do not leave the 
banks much room within which to work. 
It must be remembered that last year’s 
crop was not a large one, and that of this 
year will be not only greater in bulk but 
greater in value very considerably. The 
question of exchange is also an awkward 
one for the banks. Hitherto they could 
sell their bills on London with confidence, 
but the? are not in this position this 
year unless the representatives of the 
British Government are able to arrange 
satisfactorily a credit at New York that 
will make exchange more normal. But 
even though some satisfactory arrange- 
ment is arrived at, it must not be assum- 
ed that conditions then will be normal and 
the exchange market will be subject to 
fluctuatiéns that have not hitherto stood 
in the way of grain and crop financing. 
The London banks, which in past years 
have aided the movement substantially, 
may not at present be able to do so. When 
the actual work of crop moving is under 
way we doubt not but that the experienc. 
ed bankers of Canada will devise some 
way of handling the crop satisfactorily. 
There will be no surfeit of money, how- 
ever, nor will there be a dollar more than 
is necessary to purchase from the pro- 
ducers the great crop that will be gather- 
ed in this, the most trying year in the 
Empire’s history, but nevertheless a year 
that is not without its promise of greater 














to-day, are not greater than prudent things for Canada. 
The Last Ally 
fd 
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er all the time. There is a bridge not a “Hein! we are into the water now, 
hundred yards ahead of us—unless the’ ejaculated the officer, reining in his 
rising water has already swept it away, horse. 

I propose that we cross there. It may be “The road is low here and the wate: 


impossible higher up.” 
“Tt is well advised, what you suggest,” 
replied the officer. “I am worried, how- 


ever, about the possibilities of the return 
trip. Suppose the floods rise so rapidly 
that it will be impossible to recross the 


river? We should be trapped on Russian 
soil!” 

Crane shrugged his shoulders. 

“Our orders cover only the advance,” he 


said. “After we have carried out that 
which has been entrusted to us—the re 
turn, that is strictly our business. For 
the mission on which we are bound, it 
might be better if none of us returned. 
Austrian and Ironian troops massacred on 
Russian soil would surely bring about 
ve 
wal 


aid the officer. 
to fall in open battle 
and not in ar border affray. But, 
as you say, we have our orders to follow. 
Nothing else need count. God! it is dark! 
‘ night for our purpose, 


fear to die,” 
“But I would prefe: 


“T don’t 


obscure 


. damnable 


ble night,” said Crane. “We 
eal y out our raid under the cover of 
this darkness and get safely back across 
the border without loss. If the floods let 


us, that is.” 


has come up over it,” said Crane, peering 
intently ahead. 


US. 


“But the gods are with 
I can see the bridge ahead; it is 
holding. We had better get across while 
we may.” 

The troop clattered across the bridge at 
a smart gallop and turned up a road o1 
the Ironian side of the Bhura, which was 
still quite dry. Ten minutes brought them 
to the first stream. It was swollen with 
the rising water but, being but a narrow 
creek, was still fordable. 

“Across there is Russia,” said Crane 
pointing over the stream. “My troops are 
crossing some miles below and will joi: 
us near the first village. We must 
time. Every minute now lessons our 
chances of getting back over the Bhura 
alive.” 

“Tt’s strange,’ 


a 
Still 


} 
lose no 


, 


said the officer. “I didn’t 
think we were so close to the Russia 
frontier. Are there not two streams 
branching south from the Bhura?” 
“Yes,” replied Crane, “there is another 
stream behind us. We passed it some time 
before we reached the flooded section.” 
Orders were passed along the line of 
troops and the work of crossing the turgid 
stream began. The horses balked at the 
brink and had to be beaten and spurred 





into the swirling, yeasty flood; so that the 
passage of the regiment was a noisy one 
with much shouting and cursing and 
snapping of whips. 

On the other side, the troops formed up 
and followed Crane along a narrow lane 
that led back on a slowly ascending scale 
toward the foothills. 

Almost before they knew it, the regi- 
ment had ridden through a small hamlet. 
Darkened houses lined each side of the 
road and just ahead of them loomed the 
spire of a church. The noise of the gal- 
loping horses aroused no signs of life and 
this made Crane feel certain that they had 
reached the appointed place; it having 
been arranged that Larescu was to warn 
the villagers to make good their escape. 

The troops set about their work with 
eagerness, even with noisy gusto. They 
broke in doors and windows and set fire 
to the houses. Soon one end of the village 
was in flames and in the bright light that 
suffused the whole, the fact that the vil- 
lage was deserted became apparent. 

The officer in command, plainly uneasy, 
rode up to Crane, who had kept in the 
van with his eyes open for a chance to 
make good his escape. The Austrian was 
clearly suspicious. 

“Not a soul in the place,” he said. “Why 
not? Some one carried word of our plans 
ahead of us; that must be it. What’s 
this?” The rattle of musketry broke out 
ahead of them. Some of the men, getting 
in advance of Crane and himself, had 
been fired on from the bush in which the 
long single street of the village termi- 
nated. As if by magic, though no one 
knew whence it came, the word passed 
down the ranks: “Ironian troops are fir- 
” And, as a natural corollary, 
» most discerning saw and voiced what 
had |} apper ed. “We have burned an 
Irorian village,” said the officer who rode 
by Crane. The latter sensed trouble. 

“No you don’t,” came sharply from the 


Austrian, as Crane 


put spurs into his 
horse. But the Englishman was putting 
yards and more yards between him and 
he officer. He did not hesitate now. He 


knew that } 


lis safety depended upon his 

to get away at once. Kicking the 
steel into his horse’s flanks he started it 
wild gallop. Guttural but loud 
warned him of im- 
if they could shoot 
inctively he dropped flat 
s neck. Shots rang out, and 
one bullet plowed through his hair, touch- 
ing and grazing his forehead in its pass- 
age. The blood trickled down over his 
brow and filtered over his eyes. He 
away and found he wasn’t 
really badly hurt. But a moment later 
another shot apparently hit his horse for 
the animal screamed, stumbled and lunged 
forward on its knees. Crane hurtled over 
its*head and came down with a thud on 

rh muddy road. 


CHAPTER 


ability 
Into a 


shouts behind him 
pending retributior 
straight. Inst 


over his horse’ 


XXITT. 
Crane's Escape 


\V HEN Crane returned to conscious- 

ness, he found himself lying in a 
cramped and painful position on a rough 
clay surface. His arms were tightly 


strapped to his sides, so that any motion 
was extremely difficult and painful. 








He fell into a violent fit of coughing. 
The atmosphere about him was smoke- 
charged and stiflingly close and hot. A 
steady, crackling sound above gradually 
impressed itself upon his groping mind 
with startling import. He was confined 
in a building of some sort and it was on 
fire! 

After many futile attempts, Crane 
managed to struggle into a sitting posi- 
tion. The light from the burning roof 
provided sufficient illumination to enable 
him to see that he was confined in one 
of the small hovels that had constituted 
the looted hamlet. The fire had gained 
such headway that to remain longer 
where he was would be fatal. Breathing 
had become difficult and painful. The 
smoke that filled his lungs shook him 
with rasping, suffocating spells of cough- 
ing. Dimly he heard sounds of a re- 
ceding conflict in the village streets. 

Crane struggled to his feet and lurched 
weakly toward the door. Blinded with 
the smoke, he groped vainly for the 
handle. Next moment, overcome with 
the intense heat, he fainted dead away 
and, his weight falling against the door, 
caused it to swing outward, precipitating 
him into the street. 

It was some time after, that Crane 
again regained consciousness. This time 
he was lying on the ground, his head 
reclining comfortably on a pillow made 
of some folded garment. A water-soaked 
bandage encircled his brow, giving in- 
expressible relief. His arms were free, 
though still tingling painfully from the 
pressure of the rope that had bound 
them. He attempted to pull himself to- 
gether and sit up, but desisted from the 
effort with an involuntary groan. 

“Hello, here’s old Crane coming around 
after all,” said the voice of Fenton, some- 
where close at hand. 


“Right as rain in a minute,” said Crane, 


weakly. Then, after a pause, “Where 
am I?” 

“Don’t know exactly myself,” said 
Fenton. “We got you out of the burning 


village just in the nick of time and car- 
ried you back into the woods here. How 
are you feeling now?” 

“A little brandy would make a new 
man of me. Any handy?” 

A flask, containing some raw, pitch- 
hot Ironian equivalent, was procured and 
a liberal measure poured down his throat. 
Crane coughed, spluttered and finally sat 
up, little the worse for wear, but still 
weak and decidedly giddy in the head. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“Everything went off as per schedule,” 
said Fenton. “The Austrians started to 
set fire to the village, and then Larescu 
and his men opened fire on them. They 
put up a short fight, and retired with 
more precipitancy than order. Last I 
saw of it, they were headed for the river 
with the hill men in hot pursuit. If the 
river has continued to rise, the Austrians 
will have some gry en in getting back to 
their own side. I didn’t join in the chase, 
as I was getting anxious about you. 
Luckily, Mlle. Petrowa found you and 
managed to drag you out of the road just 
before the front of the hut fell out.” 

“Mile. Petrowa! Now what, on the 
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word of a bald-headed friar, was she do- 
ing there?” exclaimed Crane. 

A soft voice, proceeding from some 
point close behind him, spoke up. 

“It is indeed the great pleasure that 
Mistaire Crane has recovered. One 
judges from his choice of words that he 
is feeling much the better.” 

“T have a double duty to perform then 
——to thank you for saving my life and to 
lecture you for your folly in being where 
vou could do it,” said Crane, with a re- 
turn of his habitual manner. 

“My good friend, the brave Mistaire 
Crane, will please forget the thanks and 
save the lectures until he is stronger,” 
insisted Anna. “If I have been foolish, 
it has been in the best company. Her 
Highness was helping in the search for 
you.” 

“Yes, they both insisted on coming 
along,” put in Fenton. “I had the great- 
est difficulty in keeping them off the fir- 
ing line. If all the women of Ironia are 
as fiery as the pair I’ve had on my hands 
to-night, I shall feel the deepest compas- 
sion for any army that attempts the in- 
vasion of the country!” 

“T’ll never forgive 
night’s work,” said Crane, 


myself for this 
dejectedly. “1 


bungled things and let the Austrians 
truss me up in a burning building. Then 
Mademoiselle has to risk her very valu- 


able life to save my worthless 


one—” 


very 


It was still dark. A soft hand from 
somewhere was slipped confidingly into 
his. Crane did not finish the sentence. 

A moment later a gypsy-clad girl who 
had been sitting silently by during the 
dialogue, rose unobtrusively and led Fen- 
ton away. 

“T am glad,” 
“T have been most 
woman.” 

With the first light of dawn, came Take 
Larescu, an unsheathed sword in his 
hand. The gigantic leader of the hill- 
men was mud-stained and dishevelled, 
but thoroughly well pleased with him- 
self. 

“Not an Austrian remains on the 
sacred soil of our Ironia,” he declared, 
rubbing his brow with a bright silk hand- 
kerchief, drawn from his belt, “except 
a hundred or so who will never go back. 
And more good news for you, my young 
friend. A party of my men have burned 
Kirkalisse to the ground. Everything 
comes to him who strikes while the iron 
is hot.” 

For a moment Fenton said nothing. 
Then: “Kirkalisse burnt. Miridoff dead. 
Austrian invasion of Ironian soil. Ironian 
rout of the Austrians. This is news. It 
must be gotten to Serajoz, and that at 
once.” 

“As to the raid of the Austrians,” re- 
plied the brigand chief, “I have already 
arranged that news be got abroad. Mes- 
sengers have been sent east, west and 
south. All Ironia will know within the 
next twenty-four hours that our country 
has been invaded, and that means—” 

“That war is certain.” Fenton finished 
the sentence spiritedly. 

Neither spoke for a second. Then the 
hill leader drew Fenton closer and whis- 


whispered the Princess. 
jealous of that 





pered to him, “We captured several of 
Miridoff’s men at Kirkalisse.” 


9” 


“Yes, What did you find out? 
“They told us all they knew. One of 


them was the young gypsy who had been 
sent with the token—the Princess’s ring, 
was it not?—which would stop the assas- 
sination of Prince Peter. But he had not 
been able to find his man, to warn him.” 

Fenton started. In a moment he vis- 
ualized all that this item of news meant. 
Was, then, Miridoff’s death of no avail? 

“To you mean, then,” he asked, “that 
the assassin has done his work?” 

“No. Prince Peter, it appears, changed 
his plans and returned to Serajoz by an- 
other route.” 

“Thank God! 
alright.” 

“T don’t know,” 


Then everything will be 


said Larescu, shaking 
his shaggy head. “The assassin has fol- 
lowed him on the road. But I think 
the Prince had start enough, from what I 
hear, to get to Serajoz a good few hours 
before the assassin could come up with 
him. Nevertheless, someone should go 
to the capital immediately—” 

“Yes, vou are right,” broke in the Can- 
adian. “I shall go myself. Find me a 
guide back through the mountains.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
The New King 


K ING ALEXANDER of Ironia stood in 
an embrasure of the royal council 
room. He appeared to be gazing over the 
crowded, turbulent Lodz but in reality he 
saw nothing; nor did the wild clamor that 
rose from the mob-ridden square in front 
of the palace reach his ears. The King 
stared into space while angry emotions 
ran riot in his mind. Adamant determina- 
tion, black anger and futile longing for 
strength to combat his aroused subjects, 
filled the brain of the baffled monarch. A 
truly royal figure he appeared standing 
there alone by the window—arms folded 
on his breast, mouth set in ominous lines, 
staring out into space as silent and as mo- 
tionless as a statue. 

3ack in the council room, a number of 
men were seated around a long table, con- 
versing in low tones and furtively regard- 
ing the solitary figure of the monarch. 

“His Majesty will never give in,” said 
Danilo Vanilis, the shrewdest and strong- 
est of the King’s councillors. “I know him. 
He is a Hohenzollern; and the proudest of 
them all. He has sworn not to fight his 
kinsman at Potsdam—and he will die 
rather than break his pledge.” 

“But he can’t resist longer,” inter- 
jected another. “The Austrian invasion 
has stirred the country up from one end 
to the other. The army clamors for war. 
Officers, who have been known to favor 
the Austrian cause, have been forcibly 
ejected. There is not a man left in Ironia 
to back the King. He must give in.” 

“Look at him,” said Vanilis. “There he 
stands, like a lion at bay; see the poise 
of the head, the set of the lips, the brood- 
ing light in the eyes. Alexander would 
stand fast if the whole world took sides 
against him; he would fight single-handed 
against the hosts of the Archangel. It is 
a pity that such determination, such 
grand devotion, should have found its 





vent only in upholding a family tra- 
dition!” 

“It is most strange that the Austrians 
should have committed this open act of 
war,” whispered a third. “It was 
rumored that Miridoff had a carefully 
concocted scheme that would inevitably 
result in plunging us into war with the 
Russians. Then, like a bolt from the blue, 
comes this mad exploit of the Austrians. 
And, strangest of all, Miridoff himself 
disappears.” 

“It can only be understood when it is 
explained that it occurred in the moun- 
ains,” said a fourth. “Anything can hap- 
yen there. Take Larescu led the force 
which drove the Austrians back over the 
Bhura. Mark my word, Larescu is at the 
bottom of this. And, what is more, I am 
convinced that Miridoff has been killed. 
He has been tactfully eliminated in a way 
unat is typical of Larescu.” 

“And not too soon!” A murmured 
chorus of assent ran around the board. 
Vanilis, after a pause, remarked in a 
lowered tone: “It is strange that Peter 
has not returned. He was to have been 
with us. You all heard the rumor that an 
attempt would be made to assassinate him 
on his way back. It cannot be that—” 

He paused. There was no need to finish 
the sentence for the faces of all in the 
company advertised the fact that the same 
fear had entered the mind of each man 
there. It was a disquieting thought; for 
all men recognized now that the strong 
hand of Prince Peter was needed at the 
helm. 

“Gentlemen!” 


The King had faced about. Slowly, with 
white, set face and dignified stride, his 
Majesty walked back to the head of the 
table. He glanced coldly about the board. 

“You have demanded that we sign this 
heinous paper,” he said, his voice cold 
with the evenness of an irrevocable de- 
cision. “An ungrateful country clamors 
for war. Our word has been pledged that 
Ironia shall not join the pack that seeks 
to drag down the German empires. That 
word must stand. Sirs, we refuse abso- 
lutely to sign this iniquitous declaration!” 

“But, sire,” protested Vanilis, “recollect 
what this refusal means. The army is de- 
termined. Even the household guards 
have joined in the clamor. Sire, your life 
might even be placed in jeopardy!” 

“Our life is of no value beside our 
honor,” said Alexander, with dignified 
scorn. He reached into the breast of his 
uniform and drew out a document, which 
he placed on the table before him. “There 
is our answer. The hand of Alexander 
shall never sign the order that declares 
this infamous war. But, sirs, if on war 
you are bent, war you shall have. We 
gladly lay down the distasteful task of 
ruling a nation of ingrates.” 

The men round the table sat silent. But 
each of them knew that that paper was 
the King’s abdication! 

As he turned the sound of sudden tu- 
multuous cheering came up to them from 
the streets below. It was almost as 
though the news of the stubborn King’s 
dramatic exit had been translated by some 
speedy telepathy to the eager crowds 
without. Alexander frowned bitterly and 
turned back to the silent company about 
the council table. 
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“They cheer now,” 


he said, grimly. | 


“What will they do after your mad de- | 


termination and their lust has flooded the 
country in blood—and German Uhlans 
ride down the Lodz! Sirs, I have warned 
you. The ruin of Ironia be on your 
heads!” 

He walked slowly from the room, head 
held proudly high, one hand clenched 
across his breast, the other pressed tight- 
ly on his sword hilt. 

“The King is dead,” uttered one of the 
men, almost with awe; “Long live the—” 

“Long live King Peter!” cried another, 
with enthusiasm. 

For a door at the other end of the hall 
had opened to admit the Prince; his sud- 
den arrival the cause, quite apparently, of 
the clamor that had broken out in the 
square below. Prince Peter was flushed 
with rapid riding and spattered with mud. 
It was clear that he had ridden far and 
fast to attend this momentous conference. 

“Gentlemen, it is war!” he cried, with 
high enthusiasm. “The country through 
which I have come is literally ablaze. 
Nothing can hold us back now. Austria 
has struck the first blow. And I bring 
you news. The Russian armies move on 
Mulkovina to-morrow. Ironia must de- 
clare herself to-day.” 

Danilo Vanilis, sitting at the end of the 
table, 
him. 

“All that is needed is the signature of 
his Majesty the King. Sign, sire!” 

Peter gazed at the other for a moment, 
growing wonderment on his face. Then 
he glanced quickly around the crowded 
board. 

“Alexander abdicated five minutes ago. 
King Peter now rules in Ironia,” an- 
nounced Vanilis with a low bow. 

Peter was a man of quick comprehen- 
sion and decision. He grasped the pen. 

“That King is fortunate,” he declared, 
“whose first duty is to fight a cause so 
dear to the hearts of the people over whom 
he has been called to rule! To-night, sirs, 
we leave for the front!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The Assassination, 


“VENTS moved fast in Ironia. At five 
o’clock Peter was publicly declared 
King, the announcement being received 
with manifestations of the wildest joy 
in Serajoz. At 5.30 an official state- 
ment of Ironia’s intentions was com- 
municated to the ambassadors of Aus- 
tria, Germany and Turkey, and their 
passports were handed to them. At six 
o’clock the first regiment marched out of 
the capital for the front, through streets 
lined with deliriously happy multitudes. 
The work of mobilization was begun 
with feverish haste. King Peter spent 
three hours directing the efforts of the 
general staff and in conference with the 
leading bankers. In Balkan warfare, the 
financing of the campaign is even more 
important than the mobilization of the 
forces. As he worked, however, the new 
monarch never for a moment lost sight 
of the grim spectre that had haunted 
him for two days. Varden had brought 
him word of the abduction of Olga just 
as he was preparing for his trip to the 


rose and held a paper out toward | 
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frontier. Since then, he had heard no 
news of her. 

A stern Spartan in everything else, 
Peter had been the most loving and in- 
dulgent of fathers. Left an orphan when 
less than a year old, Olga had soon gained 
complete possession of her father’s heart. 
He had pampered and petted her in quite 
as complete degree as any foolishly partial 
parent that ever ruined a child in sheer 
blindness of affection; but Olga, having 
one of those rare natures that cannot be 
spoiled, even by parental indulgence, had 
developed greater stores of sweetness 
and grace in the strong light of her 
father’s love. It can be surmised, there- 
fore, that when the news of the abduc- 
tion of the Princess reached him, he had 
been thrown into a ferment of fear; but, 
knowing how much the welfare of Ironia 
depended upon him, Peter had delayed 
his departure only long enough to issue 
instructions for the pursuit of her ab- 
ductors. 

The news awaiting him on his return 
had been disquieting. No direct clue as 
to her whereabouts had been found, al- 
though there was plenty of evidence to 
show that the abduction had been the 
work of brigands from the hills. It was 
with a heavy heart, therefore, that Peter 
applied himself to the multitudinous 
duties devolving upon him with his sud- 
den accession to the throne of Ironia on 
the eve of her entry into the war. 

Outside the demonstration continued, 
growing in enthusiasm as hour suc- 
ceeded hour. Military headquarters was 
besieged by men begging for an op- 
portunity to enlist. A statue in the 
square before the royal palace, repres- 
enting the lost provinces, was literally 
covered with flowers. The public streets 
were rendered quite impassable by the 
masses of exuberant citizens who loudly 
acclaimed the new king, and clamored 
for a sight of him. 

About the time that His Majesty rose 
from the desk to which he had been 
chained for three hours of unremitting 
activity, Fenton, weary and dust-laden, 
astride a foam-flecked horse, turned into 
the north end of the Lodz. On receiving 
the startling intelligence that the human 
instrument of Miridoff’s foul purpose had 
followed Peter to the capital, intent on 
carrying out his work, Fenton had at 
once secured a guide from Larescu and 
had negotiated a _ difficult short cut 
through the mountain country. Arriving 
at the base of the chain of hills in the 
early forenoon, he had procured a horse. 
An all-day gallop with one change of 
mount in the late afternoon, brought him 
to the city about nine o’clock in a condi- 
tion bordering on total collapse. Since 
his arrival in Ironia, Fenton had found 
little opportunity for sleep, and his ex- 
ploits had been as varied as they were 
arduous. By sheer force of will only, was 
he able to maintain his seat in the saddle. 

The presence of dense crowds in the 
Lodz did not surprise him: all the way 
down from the hill country he had found 
increasing evidences of excitement which 
satisfied him that Crane’s spectacular 
coup had finally brought Jronia into the 
war. As the density of the crowd grew, 
he was forced to abandon his mount, and 


continue forward toward the palace of 
the prince on foot. It became very slow 
work, until finally Fenton’s patience gave 
way. Fearing that every moment lost 
might cost the prince his life, Fenton 
broke recklessly through the crowd, us- 
ing his fists freely when occasion de- 
manded. This inevitably brought him 
into conflict in a crowd where the fight- 
ing spirit ran so high. As he crossed the 
square in front of the king’s palace, a 
much excited and picturesquely ragged 
man blocked his way determinedly. Fen- 
ton roughly elbowed him aside, and re- 
ceived in reprisal a blow in the face. His 
assailant poured out a volume of abuse 
in French, which caused the Canadian to 
turn and regard him curiously. To his 
delight, Fenton recognized his acquaint- 
ance of the Greek restaurant, M. Fran- 
cois Dubois. 

“Dubois, by all that’s holy!” he cried. 
“Tt’s lucky I can claim a prior acquaint- 
ance. Otherwise I fear you would be in- 
clined to show me no mercy. You have 
plenty of strength left in that arm of 
yours, my friend.” 

“M. Fenton,” cried the Frenchman. 


“Ah, my young friend, forgive me. I 
have strength left, yes —- strength to 
shoulder a rifle, monsieur. To-morrow 


Ie list for the service.” 

“J am just back from the hill coun- 
try,” said Fenton. “What is the news? 
Has war been declared yet?” 

“War was declared by our good King 
Peter within an hour of his accession to 
the throne,” — the Frenchman. 

“King Pete ” exclaimed Fenton, sur- 
veying M. Dubois as though he feared 
the Frenchman had been suddenly bereft 
of his senses. 

“It was just as I told you, Monsieur, 
Alexander would not give in. When he 
found that war could no longer be staved 
off, he abdicated. And so Peter became 
king.” 

“Then I must lose no time,” 
ton. “It is doubly 
to him at once. 
igainst his life.” 

He plunged with reckless haste through 
the crowds, opening an avenue by sheer 
force and thus enabling M. Dubois to fo!- 
low along in his wake without difficulty. 
“Make way! In the name of the Kinz!” 
cried the Frenchman at intervals, in the 
native tongue. This caused the people 
in front to give way. Nevertheless the 
progress of the pair was intolerably slow. 

There is an emotional strain in the 
Ironian which manifests itself in mo- 
ments of stress and unusual excitement. 
When stirred by any deep emotion he will 
emit strange cries and break into high- 
pitched interminable chants. To the 
visitor this tendency is inexplicable, and 
it has contributed not a little to the feel- 
ing among other races that there is 
something. uncanny about the men of 
the Balkan mountains. As Fenton pilot- 
ed M. Dubois through the square, a mon- 
otonous chant arose from all sides and, 
mingling with the shrill and warlike 
cries, created a literal pandemonium of 
sound. 


cried Fen- 
important that I get 
IT have news of a plot 


To Be Continued. 
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A Canadian Adonis 
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‘UCH is the progressive intellect that 

all the time one is in. the act of ac- 
complishing one thing, one is also men- 
tally active in devising another. All the 
time that Matheson Lang was appearing 
in the gratifying role of Tristan, he was 
thinking of appearing in another. Future 
success must needs depend on present 
efforts. He was ambitious to be recog- 
nized as a successful Otello. What could 
have prompted this ambition, who can 
tell? For it must be somewhat of a strain 
on a young, handsome actor to assume the 
guise of so unhandsome a character. How- 
ever, there might have been some thought 
of artin it. There is always that explana- 
tion of any act. 

Be that all as it must, may or can, he 
appeared as Othello, in Manchester, the 
next year. And with much success! 

And it is not to be doubted that after 
this successful role, there were many de- 
lightful matinée girls who thought that 
Othello was not such a monster as they, at 
one time, had been led to suppose. For 
essentially, Matheson Lang had arrived 
at that pinnacle of fame, known as the 
matinee idol’s pedestal. Also, it must 
have cost somebody a great deal of 
sterling, to pay for the electricity which 
now flashed out the nightly information 
that he was a star! 


Then his thoughts strayed from Shakes- 
peare, for a time. Of course there was 
always a chance of his appearing in his 
favorite role, of the melancholy Dane, at 
some charity matinee or other. What else 
are such matinees for, if they do not give 
the player an opportunity of appearing in 
the part which reflects the greatest glory 
to himself? 

He has played successfully the leading 
parts in “John Gladye’s Honor,” “The 
Christian,” “The Devil’s Disciple,” and 
“Henry VIII.” And at the present mo- 
ment, after a long run in London, he is 
touring the provinces in a weird, horrible 
Chinese realism, known as “Mr. Wu.” In 
this, all his physical beauty is eclipsed by 
the brilliance of his conception of a char- 
acter, scheming, sensual and brutal. 


w 


Belgium Optimism 


Strange though it may seem, there is 
real optimism in Belgium. Prominent 
business men in the stricken little king- 
dom are already making arrangements 
for the resumption of business on a wider 
scale as soon as the war is over. A group 
of Belgians have formed an organization 
which is now making arrangements for 
the eventual establishment of American 
manufacturing agencies in the principal 
cities of the kingdom. The plan is to give 
employment to Belgians who have been 
ruined financially and to find a safe out- 
let for the funds of other Belgians who 
have been crippled financially by the war. 
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stronger than Death: 


HE high _  dog-cart 
evolved itself from the 
mist that had crept up 
meadow, and the 


girl seated on the front steps 


from the 
parsonage watched it 
listlessly. Indeed, she 
wished that Miss Lawlour 
ll to-day. Miss 


would not Cail 
really 


almost 


Lawlour was the 


rich girl 


one 
n the neighborhood 


and 


dresses, 

in their 
rich simplicity, and Miss 
Lawlour herself, with her un- 
swerving poise bred of gentle 
birth and foreign polish, grew 


l 
and her horses 


the latte wonderful 


really trying at times. Be- 
sides, she never was in a 
hurry, never tore her clothes, 


and little Miss 


dered if she 


Robins 
had ever climbed 
hunted for berries, 
or learned to swim and rur 
and fish, like most of the girls 
Seach. 


frowned a little and 


won- 


a tree or 


round the 

She 
strings of her sun- 
bonnet. She really couldn’t 
remember that Miss Lawlour 
was five years older than she 
was, and had found 


twisted the 


most of 
ts within the 
| 


large 


her amuseme: 


father’s 


. } 
state. She could 


confines of her 
see the top 
broad 


» trees 


chimneys 
that 


the rectory 


won 
derful house that 
girl had, as a child, regarded 
as the Palace Beautiful. 
The dog-cart 
the door of the parsonage. 
The groom jumped down and 
took from the back a 
bundle that had been hidde 
the seat, deposited it ir 
the porch, then rar 
again and stood at the horse’ 
nead. The girl descended. 


drew up at 


large 


dow? 


Something in the settled 

adness of the rich girl’s face, 

too deep to be defined, struck the rectory 
rl afresh. And she had envied he 


this girl whose lover died within the 


er; while Ned, 


: : 
nad 


year, a victim to scarlet fev 


er own sweetheart, whom she was to 
marry before the moon was full, had 
escaped 

“You have not been near me for a 
weel aid little Miss Robins with a 
gayety she did not feel. 

The other smiled slowly. 

“So? And yet you were not very glad 


ee me come up the road. You were 
wishing I would leave you alone for an- 
week,” 

“Really—” began the younger girl, but 
Miss Lawlour only laughed. 

“You can’t deny it. I knew by the angle 
of your pink sun-bonnet before I even 
saw the face beneath the frill. It’s an 
infallible sign.” 

“To tell the truth, father’s away, and 
I’m poor company, and have grown, in 
consequence, unbearably cross.” 






Pep 


ee ‘i ~~ Hie ? Lt, 
4 i? %; ? tr. - 


“Anything wrong?” 

The girl twisted her pink sun-bonnet 
dejectedly. How was she to tell this rich 
gir! that she was aching for a couple of 
really pretty dresses, and a wedding gown 
of silk, and a veil, instead of the made-up 
poplin and the old white muslin, newly 
pressed, that lay in a drawer upstairs 
awaiting next week? Perhaps_ she 
wouldn’t understand. Perhaps she would 
think she was begging. Little Miss Robins 
pressed her lips firmly together and tied 
the pink strings determinedly under her 
chin. 


HE elder woman’s eyes were fixed on 

the meadow. She wondered how she 
was to begin. She had never known the 
girl of the rectory very well but after 
Harold had died it had been the girl’s 
father who had helped her most. He had 
seldom spoken to her religiously at that 
time, appreciating that abstract princi- 
ples are not the balm needed for a break- 
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St the girl did not stir. 
Miss Lawlour went and 
st i behind her 


ca 


< be ~* ° 
he — 


" os . wom 
* i eaul 


ing heart. He had talked to her rather of 
her lover himself—the human Harold 
that had lived near them, the Harold they 
both had known, and of the simple 
grandeur of his short life. And so it was 
that Miss Lawlour had come to him and 
had grown to know his daughter. They 
had never become very intimate. Their 
ways and modes of life were too distinct 
for that; but little Miss Robins had been 
the only girl she had associated with 
since her lover’s death. It might have 
been that little Miss Robins was un- 
hampered by the formal conventionalities 
that hedged in the richer girls she knew. 
It might have been that she was a rector’s 
daughter. Harold had been a clergyman. 

She looked down at the big bundle at 
her feet in an undecided way and re- 
peated her question. 

“N—no,” said little Miss Robins, her 
mouth drooping as she thought of the 
newly-ironed muslin. 

“I’m glad of that,” said Miss Lawlour 





briskly. “How’s the trousseau getting on? 
Do you know, I’ve been wondering about 
that. I know you rarely get to town to 
see the pretty things, and—” she broke 
off and then started again, “I have to go 
to-morrow, and I thought—” 

The girl of the rectory looked at her 
squarely. 

“That’s certainly very good of you,” she 
said, bravely swallowing a lump, half of 
pride, half of pity, “But I haven’t the 
money to buy the things, even if I went, 
and I can’t ask father—” 

Miss Lawlour nodded gravely. 

“Of course not,” she said. 

“The things I’ve got will do very well,” 
added little Miss Robins. And then she 
was seized with a panic lest this rich girl 
would ask to see them. But she did noth- 
ing of the kind. 


“Of course not,” said Miss Lawlour 
again. Then she hurried on: “A clergy- 
man’s wife or daughter doesn’t need such 
things. You see, you’re going to be both; 
and it would be very foolish and very in- 
appropriate to get the ordinary amount 
of dresses, even if you had the money to 
spend.” 


. HE paused a moment, then went on 

quietly, her wide eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant fields—her still hands clasped in her 
lap. 

“We used to talk over that part of it, 
Harold and I.” 

It was the first time she had mentioned 
his name in her presence, and little Miss 
Robins drew a quick breath and held on 
very tightly to the pink sun-bonnet 
strings. 

“If—if he had lived, we were to have 
been married very quietly and my trous- 
seau would not have been very much more 
than your own. The wedding dress’— 
little Miss Robins wondered how she could 
speak so quietly—“the wedding dress was 
to have been of finest silk, though—the 
finest that could be bought; for, since I 
had the money, nothing would have been 
too good to have gone to him in, and-—I 
was to have worn my mother’s veil. Did 
you know that the dress and all the things 
were finished when—when he died?” 

She paused, as though expecting an 
answer from little Miss Robins. 

“No,” said little Miss Robins very, very 
gently, and in a whisper, “I did not know.” 

“The last stitch was put in the dress 
the day he went to the poor people of his 
parish, and nursed the man through the 
fever. When I returned afterwards”— it 
was her only allusion to her own exposure 
in nursing her lover—“TI laid it away with 
the other things. I could not bear to see 
them. Last night I could not sleep, and 
I kept thinking of them and of—you— 
and—and I thought, perhaps, if you were 
not superstitious”—the shadow of a smile 
trembled around her mouth—“I thought, 
perhaps, you would take a few of the 
things, and—perhaps the dress. You see, 
they'll be as appropriate for you as for 
me, since you’re to become a clergyman’s 
wife. It would be a comfort and a favor to 
me. Would—would you—” 

She got through the speech somehow, 
turning from the distant view to the girl. 
Little Miss Robin’s back was to her. Miss 
Lawlour rose quickly and went to her. 
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“Oh! I have hurt you,” she cried. “I 
did not mean to; I only thought—” 

Little Miss Robins turned. She was 
crying and smiling a little too. 

“Hurt? A favor to you? It’s all too 
beautiful to be true!” she began inco- 
herently. 

The girl was undemonstrative. She did 
not touch the pathetically happy little 
figure at her side. 

“T am glad,” she said gently. “I am 
glad you are to wear them. I hoped you 
would, and—see, I have brought the dress 
with me. Would—would you care to look 
a iT” 

Between them they got the big bundle 
through the small door of the rectory and 
into little Miss Robins’ room; and then 
Miss Lawlour undid it, the younger girl 
looking on with a queer choked feeling in 
her throat. It was Miss Lawlour who 
shook the silk out and laid it on the bed, 
and it was Miss Lawlour who smoothed 
the creases out of the exquisite lace with 
which the bodice was trimmed. 

The evening sun, breaking through the 
mist, crept around and looked into a win- 
dow, and one long, brilliant shaft of light 
fell like an angel’s finger on the veil. Out- 
side, a thrush trilled as though to burst 
his little throat, and still the silence of 
the room was unbroken by a sound. 

The daughter of the rectory touched the 
edge of the long skirt with a small, timid 
hand that trembled, and a big tear hid 
itself in the folds, as a dew-drop hides in 
the heart of a white rose. Miss Lawlour, 
her hands upon the enameled foot railing 
of the iron bedstead, leaned her weight 
upon them, until the tension told in the 
blood that swept round the knuckles. She 
had no tears to cry. 

“How can you look at it?” the younger 
girl whispered, turning her face, one 
flushed cheek against the silken folds, to 
the elder’s still, sad one. 

“T could not at first,” said she in a low 
voice. “The world wondered and talked,” 
she went on, with her grave smile, “when 
it heard I was engaged to Harold. It 
said I was unfitted for the life he led. I 
was. Until I met him I had never known 
what a man’s life could be.”’ She stopped, 
looking down at the white silk on the bed. 

“But—but that you can be so brave,” 
said the other awed. 

“Love brings strength,” said Miss 
Lawlour. “I loved him so that, if one 
of us had to be taken, I am glad it was 
he—glad, if one of us had to suffer, he 
was spared.” 


HE long, long silence fell again be- 
tween them, heavy with the weight 
its own stillness. The sun ran its 


of 


golden shaft of flickering light from the | 


face of the veil, across the bodice of the 


dress, down to the farthest hem, and then | 


wraith-like melted into the dissolving 
mist. Outside, the cadence of the bird 
filled in the calm lapses of nature. Miss 
Lawlour moved towards the door. 


“Perhaps—you would let me help you | 
alter it to fit you,” she said a trifle doubt- 


fully, “and then if you would let me put 
it on when—” She fingered the fringe 
of the scarf lying across a near-by chair. 

The girl of the rectory raised herself 
from her knees by the bed, stood upright, 
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and faced her with blue eyes swimming in 
a sea of tears. 

“Tf__J—-would—let—you,” she _ said 
slowly, and then she came to Miss Law- 
lour, took both the elder girl’s delicately 
gloved hands and silently laid her cheek 
against them. 


ND so it was Miss Lawlour who 

dressed her on her wedding-day, Miss 
Lawlour who greeted her on the landing 
of the stairs when the brief ceremony held 
in the little church was over, and who 
helped her into the traveling dress of 
brown. 

The girl went over to the window and 
drew aside the muslin curtains of the tiny 
room where she had lived so long and 
which she was now leaving. Miss Lawlour 
finished putting the last things in the 
bag resting on the bed, and glanced un- 
certainly once or twice toward the slim, 
motionless figure by the window. 

“Ned is waiting,” she said gently. “It 
is time for you to go.’ 

Still the girl did not stir. Miss Lawlour 
went and stood behind her, looking out 


| over her shoulder. 


“Ned is waiting,” she repeated. “They 
are calling to you. Come.” 

Below a bevy of girls, their hands rice- 
laden, were calling her by name. Some- 
one slammed a door, and someone else 
struck up a popular air on the old cracked 
piano. 

There was an echo of blithe laughter— 
the bridegroom’s voice in protest. The 
younger woman still stared out across the 
quiet country to the strip of water lying 
silver-sheeted in the bright sunlight. Then 
she @urned and clung to Miss Lawlour, the 
glory of her own happiness shadowed by 
the wonder of the other’s pain. 

“How can you bear it so?” she whis- 
pered. “How can you bear it so?” 

“T loved him,” said Miss Lawlour 
simply. “We loved each other. I have that 
to think of—always.” 

And the young wife went down to meet 
her husband with a new realization of the 
power of love—a power stronger thar. 
Death. 





Sir George Paish 


Continued from Page 28 





said of the conduct of other departments 


| of the nation’s business during war time, 








at least the Exchequer had the very best 
at the helm. Not a little of the success of 
David Lloyd George as economist par 
excellence, this last year, has been due to 
the advisory voice of Sir George Pais} 

He has some failings and no biographer 
could truly sing his subject did he neglect 
to say so. Curiously enough this mathe- 
matical and keen-witted financier-journal- 
ist has a propensity for leaving everything 
to the last moment. He catches a train as 
it is steaming out. He boards a liner for 
New York as the bell sounds for visitors 
to leave the ship. But for a busy man a 
miss is surely as good as a mile; and if 
Sir George gets home by the skin of his 
teeth, at least he always gets there—that 
is the main thing. 
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Over our drinks we talked. 

“You ought t’ celebrate now,” coun- 
selled Hanny. 

“Think I’ll be too busy later?” 

“U-hu.” : 

“What will follow?” 

“Law-suit.” 

“Try to upset the legality of the meet- 
ing?” 

“Oh, no. Can’t do that. 
the Government on you.” 

“The same thing I was thinking of do- 
ing to him once before! But that would 
ruin Aiken?” 


Probably sic 


“No. Aiken might be able to build up 
again same as you thought of doing. 


Then again—Aiken has other irons in the 
fire.” 

“Hm!” I was thinking. “I guess it’s 
up to me to be ready with something on 
Aiken? Know anything?” 

“Wouldn’t tell you if I did.” 

“Don’t be nasty.” 

“T ain’t nasty. I just don’t know any- 
thing. But—if I were you—I’d look into 
Aiken’s crowd. I hear—” He spoke now 
with elaborate indifference and with a 
casual look over both shoulders to make 
sure no one else in the bar was listening. 
“T hear that Sir Robert Jones is a great 
friend of Aiken’s.” 

“Mm! I knew that. Jones has loaned 
Aiken money very freely.” 

“Yes—and there’s more than that be- 
tween them.” 

“Thanks,” I said, reading his face. 

“Get the rejoicing over with soon as 
y’ can,” growled Hanny and he strolled 
away with the same amiable appearance 
of innocence and good nature. “S’ long.” 

“S’ long, George.” 





IPS from the great man of the Can- 

adian Trunk Railway don’t come to 
one every day in the week. The C.T.R. 
has ramifications of which outsiders never 
dream. It is an organization greater than 
that of the Government, infinitely su- 
perior. Its efficiency is higher than the 
best army ever known. The loyalty of the 
men who work in that system is more 
wonderful than would be credited if I 
merely described it in words. Young men 
and old men, mechanics and lawyers, 
salesmen of tickets or freight will, once 
they have learned the spirit of the road, 
work like slaves for it. It is inexorable 
and it may often be tyrannical but it is 
heroic and men love heroes, especially in 
the long, flat level of materialistic 
monotony of ordinary Canadian life. 
That George Hanny, of the C.T.R., should 
know what had happened at the meeting 
of so small a thing as the board of the 
Wholesalers’ Guild might at an earlier 
date have staggered me, but I had learned 
things about Hanny. It was his business 
and the business of men under him to 
know what was happening in the world. 
He was not a spy. There are no spies in 


“What I want to know is this,” 
said the buyer of a shop tool 
to the salesman. “How much 


service can | get out of it 
for a dollar?” 


That test applies with equal force to an adding machine. 


It is a test the Comptometer invites—the test upon which it first won 
and still holds foremost place in thousands of offices in all lines of 
business—the test of greatest service at least cost upon ALL the 


figure work of accounting. 
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“The fact that we recently bought 
two more Comptometers is conclusive 
evidence of their value to us 


Ask for Demonstration— 


How much service you can get out of a Comptometer can easily be determined 
in advance by a trial test. You need take nothing for granted. Simply say the 
word and we will arrange for a tryout on any kind of figure work in your office 
without obligation or expense to you. 
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Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 


MARSH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS do away with 1 
smudge or soiled mark of the moistened finger These pads are 

valuable asset to any office. Practical and inexpensive Corrugated 
») GRIP the paper. Perforated to allow ventilation. Try them out 


4 sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents, stamps 
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Canadian 
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the system. But the three thousand em- 
ployees in the head office alone are three 
thousand intelligent and alert men and 
women, each tapping a circle of acquaint- 
anceship, in clubs, in hotels, in workshops, 
in the parlors of lower class people. If 
the head of a big wholesale grocery takes 
to dabbling in politics and is thinking of 
running for the Provincial Parliament 
next election—that word comes to the 
C.T.R., and is docketed with the rest of 
that man’s record in the mind of some 
official whose business it is to know about 
that wholesale grocer. If another road 
proposes to use lighter steel on a new 
bridge than has been its practice in the 
past—the C.T.R. knows of it. I never 
knew how Hanny heard about the change 
in the management of the Wholesalers’ 
Guild. I took pains not to inquire. 


HIS is what I found out about Sir 

Robert Jones, head of the second 
railway financial bund of Montreal. 
Sir Robert’s last efforts at floating 
bonds in France—a market which he 
had been assiduously cultivating of 
late — had been successful but promised 
to yield him a bitter crop. He had 
floated a mere two million dollars for 
a street railway deal in a Quebec city and 
the railway had not turned out to be all 
that Sir Robert had promised it was or 
would be. Paris was likely to be a hornet’s 
nest. There would be trouble when the 
bondholders found out how the earnings 
of the road stood and how the overhead 
expenditures had been increased—without 
any good return. This, in itself was not 
useful information until one came to con- 
sider the miracle by which Sir Robert had 
so long been able to keep the true state of 
affairs from getting out. I hired my 
Montreal detective once more to help me 
—JI had dismissed Smedden. Through this 
newspaperman I obtained a list of the 
shareholders in the street railway com- 
pany of which Sir Robert was the un- 
happy president. The chief block was 
held by Sir Robert in trust for a Montreal 
monastery. This institution was next in 
order of wealth to the order whose fin- 
ancial ventures were handled by Blondin. 
The agent for the order was no other than 
the richest man in Canada—the little 
Frenchman Percard, whom I had seen so 
obsequiously treated by Sir Robert Jones 
the day I escaped him by hiding in Blon- 
din’s office. It was through Percard that 
Jones was able to muffle all questions and 
suppress the facts as to the earnings of 
the street railway. Here was real ma- 
terial of war. I could silence Aiken by 
making a feint—or a real thrust for that 
matter at his big chief Jones. 


i ANNY grunted and chuckled when I 
told him. 

“Hu-hu!” he said. “I ran across that 
little matter once—-when we were afraid 
Sir Bob was going to ask for more favors 
from the Government at Ottawa than we 
thought were in the interests of the coun- 
try. Go to it, Lazenby. More strength to 
your arm.” 

I went to Quebec and saw little Blondin. 
This time he dined with me and after- 
ward we played billiards with friends of 
his in the Garrison Club. Billiards over, 
Blondin and I talked business. I outlined 
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the case of the electric railway and asked 
him what would happen if Percard were 
given a hint of the true situation. 

“Ah!” sighed Blondin. “The thought is 
quite too unkind. I cannot imagine it. It 
would be very sad. Very distressing.” 

“Then my gun is loaded? Eh?” 

“Cruelly so, m’sieu’.” 


INCE my Toronto house was sstill 


closed and I had no need to be there, | 


thanks to the efficient management of the 
Bradbury’s, I occupied a desk in the 
Wholesalers’ Guild headquarters and took 
an active part in the conduct of its affairs. 
The next lot of orders for knitted goods 
was already being prepared and would 
go to my mills—not Aiken’s. I had every- 
thing ready for Aiken. I was not afraid. 

On Monday his vessel was reported at 
Father Point. Wednesday morning I was 
early at the office. Wednesday noon 
brought Aiken. 

“Ah!” he said, espying me in the office 
and coming forward. “How do you do? 
Back early, you are?” He seemed a little 
anxious. 

“T didn’t go.” I answered, easily. “I 
sailed you know—-but was called back 
from Quebec. Had to send the family on 
alone.” 

“Eh?” he cried. 

But I did not repeat the information. 


He had heard it the first time. He was | 


merely gaining time to collect his senses. 
And he did it, I must say, admirably. All 
that escaped him was: 

“Ah!” And he proceeded to clear his 
papers out of the big desk. “So—” he 
said as he seemed about ready to go, “You 
—you have had a board meeting?” 

“ves.” 

Ass...” 

“We decided it would be necessary to 





issue the balance of the authorized | 


capital. I bought the $150,000 of treasury 
stock. Of course if you had wished any—” 


“Unissued stock!” he cried. Was | 


there—oh!” 


“Possibly you forgot that our original | 


charter authorized a $300,000 capital?” 


“Phew!” He seemed dazed. “So that 


was the particular method?” 

“It was deemed—advisable,” I said. 

“Hm! Well by Gad, we shall see! We 
shall see!” 

He went out. There was fight in his 
eyes. I found myself rather hastily think- 
ing over the weapons I had ready for him 
when he made his counter attack. They 
were staunch enough. 

To Be Continued. 





Will Men be Shorter? 


The great struggle now being waged in | 


Europe will leave its imprint on future 
generations in the form of shorter stature 
among the nations which are suffering 
most severely. One feature of war is that 
the tallest and strongest of the men are 
sent to the front. The shortest and weak- 


est mem remain at home and this results | 


in a lower standard of manhood in the 
succeeding generation. This was the re- 
sult in France of the Napoleonic wars. 
The protracted campaigns of the little 
Corsican drained France of her finest sons 
and reduced the average stature of the 
race to an appreciable degree. 
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“Poor Carbon Copies are No Joke” 


Suppose a law-suit comes up. And the 
other side has lost the original letter. The 
best legal evidence then is your carbon copy. 
But if the copy isn’t legible—if it is just a 
**blurred streak of black”’ 
or faded into nothingness 
-—it is rejected. The suit 
may be lost—-all on ac- 
count of using cheap car- 
bon paper. This won't 
happen tf you use 





Carbon Paper 


Insure the permanency and neatness of your records with Multi- 
Kopy’s everlasting black or blue copies that stay clear and legible as long 
as the paper lasts. MultiKopy carbon copies often rival the original 
typewriting in neatness and legibility. MultiKopy is most economical 
because it does the most work per sheet. It is unequaled for mani- 
folding— 20 copies often being made at one writing. 


Most of the advance in the science of making carbon paper has 
been made in the MultiKopy laboratories, where, for twenty years, 
tests, experiments and study have been unending. 


It costs you nothing to try MultiKopy. We will gladly send you a 
sample FREE if you will write us on your letterhead. This is the 
best way to put MultiKopy’s claims of superiority to the test. 


Canadian Distributors: 


UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 135 Victoria Street, TORONTO, CANADA 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 365 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 











Built for all-around office work 


Sure Shot stapling machine binds strongly, securely, and 
will drive a staple through one-quarter inch material. It is 
stout and durable. It will be useful in your office for rapid, 
reliable work. Saves much time and trouble; is automatic; 
simple; clog-proof. 
Sure Shot is one of the ‘‘Acme’’ Family 

There is an “Acme” machine to meet every requirement, fro'n 
the binding of fine silks, delicute paper, to carpet samples 


If your requirements are peculiar we will make a special machine 
to serve your purpose satisfactorily 

Write to-day, stating your requirements. An “Acme” Machine 

will save time and money for you. 


Ernest J. Scott & Co., : : Montreal, Canada 
Acme Stapling Machine Co., Limited, Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply Co., Limited, London, Eng. 
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You Both Know the 





Amount is Right 


No more little ten-cent undercharges to drain away your 


hard-earned profits. 


1 


No overcharges with the constant danger of dissatisfied 


customers. 


Wouldn’t you like to know 


You protect your cash offer you 
get it—why not be sure 
you get it ? 

Burroughs accuracy stops unno 
ticed, steady leaks in retail store 
profits. Only two ten-cent errors 
a day in adding cash sales de 
prive you of $1.20 a week—$62.40 
a year. Add the value of the 
time lost adding figures, down 
and up again to make sure-—and 
your new Burroughs has paid for 
itself. 

But it saves in many other 
ways, too. 


tHow about errors in your charge 
accounts? 

They are just as common 
there—and even more seri- 
ous. They cost you money 
and often cause suspicion 
in your customers’ minds. 
The housewife 
doesn’t like to add 

up all those sales 

slips at the end of 

the month — neither 


how Gile sgZ 


o you. But the Burroughs does 
+ 


in a jiffy—and protects yoa 
both. 


Retailers invested $72,000 in this 
machine the first three 
days 


Every day since the new Bur- 
roughs was announced, retailers 
everywhere have been buying it. 

There is just one reason. The 
Burroughs solves the big problem 
of profit protection that has 
worried thousands of progressive 
retailers for years. 


Have a look at it on your 
counter 


Next time the Burroughs man is 
near let him show you this machine 
There are many other things it will 
do for you—too many to crowd into 
one advertisement Drop a_ post 
card to the nearest Burroughs Of- 
fice There are 170 of them. Your 
telephone book or your banker will 
tell you the nearest, or just address 
Burroughs. Decroit, Michigan. 
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The Next Man Up 


Continued from Page 14. 
g 








his hand on a particular individual in the 
group of able young men who are grow- 
ing up in the service of the company and 
say, this one will outstrip all the others. 
As the Canadian Northern has hitherto 
been managed primarily by four men, so it 
may yet be controlled by a second and 
younger group of four men. 

If any one will take the trouble to look 
up the list of officers of the company, he 
will notice a peculiar circumstance. This 
is the absence from the roll of a second 
vice-president. Sir Donald Mann is called 
vice-president pure and simple; D. B. 
Hanna is third vice-president. Between 
the two there is a hiatus. More than one 
official of the Canadian Northern is said 
to be looking with covetous eye at the 
vacant office, but so far the position has 
never been filled. Rumor has it that Sir 
William wants the position for his son, 
R. J. Mackenzie, of Winnipeg. That may 
or may not be true. At any rate, R. J. 
Mackenzie is the natural successor to his 
father’s great interests. He has been 
actively associated with the railway for 
a good many years and has been especially 
prominent in construction work in the 
West. He resides in Winnipeg where he 
is a leading figure socially. 

Of course much is going to depend in 
future on the direction in which the ac- 
tivities of the owners of the Canadian 
Northern find expression. If construc- 
tion, which has hitherto been the pre- 
ponderating interest, continues to hold 
sway, one group of men will exert 
superior influence. If on the other hand 
construction is diminished or ceases, the 
power will pass to the hands of quite an- 
other group. The latter contingency is 
obviously the most likely, which means 
that the department over which Mr. 
Hanna presides will gradually assume 
greater and greater authority. 


HE operating department has two 








The War and Canadian Trade 
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Many books increase our knowledge of the fighting 
aspects of the War—the men, the methods, the area of 
conflict. This book deals with a peaceful aspect that 
appeals to every citizen of the Dominion: Canada’s 
Commercial Opportunity. 
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A work of practical in- The word “Empire” is 
terest to all. Almost in every mouth, but 
every phase of Cana- how many people in the 
dian life and activity is Dominion have a clear 
included, from the working 
duties and _ personnel 
of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the _ latest 
records in Sport and 
Athletics and the work 
of the Boy Scouts. The 
Imperial Year Book 
should be in every home, 
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conception of 
the extent, the composi- 
tion, the resources, ac- 
tivities and possibilities 
of what we call the 
British Empire? The 
Imperial Year Book is 
the first attempt made 


1915-16 


office and library in 
Canada, because it an- 
swers questions sug- 
gested at each perusal 
of the newspaper and 
furnishes information 
needed by all. 





664 pages. Handsomely bound 
in blue cloth, gilt. 


in Canada to present 
this information in 
concise and attractive 
form, in the same vol- 
ume as an original and 
comprehensive account 


of Canada herse lf. 


general managers, M. H. Macleod, 
who has been in charge of Western lines 
since 1900; and L. C. Fritch, who was re- 
cently made general manager of Eastern 
lines. The latter is also designated assist- 
ant to the president and as such is nomi- 
nally at any rate Sir William’s own spe- 
cial understudy. He is a man, who is as 
yet a stranger to the great mass of Can- 
adians, but who will, if all signs do not 
fail, become a very important figure in 
the railroad life of the country. Indeed, 
insiders are prepared to admit that he 
may quite likely be the dark horse, who 
will nose out the field in the running for 
presidential honors. 

Mr. Fritch is an American by birth and 
is now forty-seven years of age. He en- 
joys the advantage of having been trained 
both in civil engineering and in law. En- 
tering the service of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Railway, he spent several years in 
an engineering capacity on American 
roads. He rose eventually to be assistant 
general manager of the Illinois Central, 
became assistant to the president of that 


“WE MUST HAVE THE BOOK,” SAYS A BANK MANAGER 


Covers ground before its conception untouched.—Montreal Star. 

An attractive and well-edited volume.—Toronto Saturday Night. 

Every national subject is treated cogently and clearly.— Montreal Gazette. 

When the merits of the Second Edition are fully known, there will not be a wide-awake 
business man in the Dominion without a copy.—Journal of Commerce. 

This unique publication may be termed a manual for the citizen—Montreal Herald. 
Cyclopedic in material, convenient in arrangement, and Canadian in 
Monetary Times. 


character.- 


Order from your bookseller or direct from the publisher. 
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Please send The Imperial Year Book for Canada, 1915-16. 
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Two Small Holdings—and 





Content 
By W. L. Smith 
Small farms near Orono, Ontario; 
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Five Good Reasons 


{ kitchen furnishing. school fairs, demon- 
| stration classes, consolidated schools, the 
month’s work, farm letters, rural mail 
queries, farming under glass, ete. 

| The main point about them is 

| These articles are authoritative and cCOomM- 


prehensive. Thev five under one title a 


explain largely by pictures. The Farmer’s 
Magazine is a purely Canadian publiea 


| The MacLean Publishing 


and resource. 


A Living from the Soil! The New Freedom on a farm! 
The actual stories of men who have gone ahead with 
ideas, makes interesting reading because of their prac- 
tical common-sense and possibilities for you. 

The October Number of The l’armer’s Magazine Is an especially 
good One for the man who wants to make money on the farm, 
whether that farm be large or small. The writers ar practical men, 
who do not glorify any job for a sinister purpose. They are on the 
land because it gives them 


—Independence. A glance at the contents 


— 1 Good Living. 
—Scientific Interest. 
—Good Health. 


—A Bank Account. 


page of this issue will 
suffice. The cover de- 
sign is from a painting 





made on the farm by a 
celebrated artist. It will 


| frame weil. The illustrations are most attractive. Here are a few titles: 


Making the 100 Pay Ready Money Each Week 
By A. H. Harvey By A. P. Marshall 
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road and ultimately its consulting engi- 
neer. Then he went over to the Chicago 
Great Western as its chief engineer and 
last year was selected by Sir William 
Mackenzie as his assistant. He has 
brought to the Canadian Northern very 
valuable gifts, having a complete know- 
ledge both of construction and operation, 
great executive ability, forcefulness and a 
genial and approachable manner. 

His western colleague, Mr. Macleod, is 
also a civil engineer by profession. He 
was chief engineer of the Lake Temis- 
kaming Railway, now part of the C.P.R. 
and later was in charge of the construc- 
tion of the Crow’s Nest Railway. Joining 
the C.N.R. fifteen years ago, he may be 
said to have been connected with the 
organization almost from its inception. 
He is a combination of a good construction 
man and an efficient operating official and 
is thoroughly well liked throughout his 
jurisdiction. He too may be expected to 
hold high rank in the system. 


N the construction side of the organ- 

ization, the coming man is reputedly 
A. J. Mitchell, whose official titles are 
that of comptroller of Mackenzie, Mann 
& Co. and assistant to the vice-president 
of the Canadian Northern Company. He 
is a young Torontonian, the son of the late 
Charles Mitchell, a veteran Grand Trunk 
Railway conductor, and is now about forty 
years of age. As comptroller, he under- 
took the financial work in connection with 
the construction of the Canadian Northern 
System, performing the duties of the 
office with energy and efficiency. He is a 
man of undoubted ability and he enjoys 
the confidence of Sir William and Sir 
Donald to an intimate degree. From pres- 
ent appearances, his future as a high 
official of the C.N.R. organization, seems 
absolutely assured. 


ROM the executive standpoint, the 

next man up is undoubtedly the com- 
pany’s general counsel, F. H. Phippen, 
K.C. Mr. Phippen succeeded Mr. Lash in 
this office and he is in a special manner 
qualified to carry forward the policies 
which the latter has devised for the ad- 
vancement of Canadian Northern inter- 
ests. He was born in Belleville, fifty-three 
years ago, studied law under the late 
Walter Barwick, K.C., in Toronto, and 
went to Winnipeg in 1885 to join the legal 
firm of Macdonald & Tupper. These 
young men—Hugh John Macdonald and 
J. Stewart Tupper—were solicitors for 
the land department of the C.P.R., for the 
Hudson Bay Company, the Bank of Mont- 
real and other corporations and Mr. Phip- 
pen, being confident and aggressive, soon 
became a leading corporation lawyer in 
Winnipeg. Eventually he spent three 
years as a judge of the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal, but resigned from the bench in 
1909 to come to Toronto as general coun- 
sel for the Canadian Northern. He has 
done good work for the company but his 
present standing, as also that of Mr. Lash, 
has been somewhat shadowed by the re- 
cent unpleasant developments in Mani- 
toba. 

There are other young men in the or- 
ganization, who give promise of advanc- 
ing to positions of high authority—not- 
ably W. H. Moore, the secretary, and L. J. 
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Mitchell, the treasurer, but it would be 
invidious to select and compare them. 
The four, who from present appearances 
seem to be the most likely successors to 
the present high officials are those men- 
tioned. They are at least the next men 
on the staff in point of authority, but 
whether any or all of them succeed to 
office or in what order of precedence they 
will advance, are secrets that only time 
can reveal. 


ASSING now to the larger banking 

institutions of the country, who are 
the next men up in the management of 
their affairs? Of prospective presidents 
in succession to the present holders of the 
office, it is impossible to make predictions. 
Presidents of banks differ appreciably 
from presidents of transportation com- 
panies, in that they are not of necessity 
managers. Indeed, their association with 
the banks over which they preside, may 
be of quite a nominal character and any 
member of the board of directors with the 
necessary power and influence may suc- 
ceed. This is often the case, despite the 
growing custom of promoting the general 
manager to the presidency when the 
vacancy occurs. 

With one or two possible exceptions, 
therefore, it is the general manager who 
is the important figure in the banks from 
the executive standpoint, and it is with 
the men who are in line for the post of 
general manager that we are concerned. 
They belong to the bank’s organization 
and have advanced through the ranks 
to their present position in the head 
office. Speculation as to their identity 
may be said to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, forof late years it has become 
the custom to appoint assistant general 
managers, who are presumably qualified 
to take up the duties of general manager 
in case of emergency. At the same time, 
it must never be overlooked that the posi- 
tion is in the gift of the board of directors, 
who may advance whom they will to the 
office. 


IR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAY- 
LOR, general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal, has as his assistant and pre- 


sumable successor, Arthur Douglas 
Braithwaite. Mr. Braithwaite is a man, 


who has been associated with bank- 
ing in Canada for over forty years, and 
his knowledge of the subject is reputedly 
extensive. He has enjoyed experiences in 
the West during its formative period, was 
stationed in Hamilton and Toronto at the 
time when these cities were developing so 
rapidly industrially, spent some time in 
New York acquiring a knowledge of the 
mysteries of exchange, and for the past 
few years has been on the head office staff 
in Montreal. 

Mr. Braithwaite may be described not 
only as an efficient banker but as a man of 
great social popularity and one who has 
always been keenly interested in sport. 
When he managed the bank’s Calgary 
branch during the eighties, he was one of 
the social lions of the place. He went in 
enthusiastically for every pastime in 
which the Westerners indulged, and even 
took to broncho busting. As for racing, 
he was one of the foremost supporters of 
the sport in Alberta and did much to 
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maintain it on a respectable plane, his 
own horse, Harkaway, winning him fame 
in more than one event. 

The son of an English Church clergy- 
man and himself born in the Old Country, 
he has always evinced a deep interest in 
church work, while his public-spiritedness 
has been shown on more than one occasion 
when he has taken an active part in patri- 
otic, social and philanthropic undertak- 
ings. He is a brother-in-law of Sir John 
Hendrie, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
and has lately been called upon to sacri- 
fice a daughter and two sons-in-law in the 
cause of the Empire. Lieuts. Guy Drum- 
mond, of Montreal, and Trumbell Warren, 
of Toronto, who died on the battle front 
in France, were married to his elder 
daughters, while Miss Dorothy Braith- 
waite, who was on her way to London to 
be with Mrs. Drummond, lost her life in 
the sinking of the Lusitania. 


N the case of the Canadian Bank of 

Commerce, the coming man is undoubt- 
edly John Aird, the present assistant gen- 
eral manager. Like Mr. Braithwaite, Mr. 
Aird has been associated with banking for 
a lengthy period and also like his Mont- 
real contemporary, he spent many years 
in Western Canada. Indeed, it is said to 
have been on account of his exceptional 
knowledge of Western conditions that he 
was selected for his present position. 
When Sir Edmund Walker succeeded to 
the presidency of the bank in 1907, and 
the assistant general manager of that 
day, Alexander Laird, was promoted to be 
general manager, it was thought that 
there would be no necessity to appoint an 
assistant. Mr. Laird, who had had fifteen 
years’ experience as manager of the New 
York branch, was and is a great authority 
on exchange and, so far as the problems 
of international banking were concerned, 
he had no peer in the Dominion. But his 
long absence in New York had placed him 
a little out of touch with certain aspects 
of domestic business and, as the story 
goes, he began to find the task of man- 
aging the bank single-handed too heavy 
an undertaking. Accordingly, in 1911, he 
agreed to have an assistant and Mr. Aird, 
who was then superintendent of central 
Western branches at Winnipeg, was 
brought to Toronto. The combination 
proved a happy one. Mr. Laird with his 
intimate knowledge of the larger prob- 
lems of banking and Mr. Aird with his 
close personal acquaintance with the do- 
mestic field, made a strong pair. 

Mr. Aird, who will celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday this fall is a banker first and 
last. You may find him around the clubs, 
it is true; you may even see him an inter- 
ested onlooker at sporting events, but 
these are in a sense outside of his regular 
routine. To the service of the bank he is 
giving his undivided attention. He is in 
his office late and early and is keeping his 
hand and eye constantly on the affairs of 
the institution. 

As a banker, Mr. Aird’s distinguishing 
characteristic is an insatiable desire to 
come right down to fundamentals. It is 
said that when he was in the West and 
traveling about the country, he was ac- 
customed to get right out among the 
farmers and by asking questions right 
and left ascertain with a precision that 
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no one else could hope to equal, just ex- 
actly how the agricultural community 
stood financially. Even to-day his know- 
ledge of detail is reputedly extraordinary. 
These qualities have inclined him to be 
cautious and may be accountable for the 
reputation he possesses of being extreme- 
ly careful and exacting. 


[x the case of the Royal Bank, of which 
E. L. Pease is the general manager, the 
next man up is Charles Ernest Neill, who 
is one of two assistant general managers. 
Mr. Neill is a much younger man than 
either Mr. Braithwaite or Mr. Aird, being 
only forty-two on his last birthday but, 
that he is a coming man in banking circles, 
is an opinion widely held. In a sense he 
is a combination of his two older con- 
temporaries. He is keen and aggressive 
in business; agreeable and entertaining 
outside his office. * 

Born in Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
Mr. Neill entered the service of the Royal 
Bank locally and was advanced to be man- 
ager of the branch in Vancouver. It was 
here that he made a name for himself and, 
when he left to become a supervisor, the 
branch had grown to such dimensions that 
it had few equals outside some head offices 
in the East. From supervisor, Mr. Neil! 
rose to be chief inspector, and at the early 
age of thirty-four, he found himself in 
the position of assistant general manager. 
No bank in Canada has forged ahead so 
rapidly of recent years as the Royal and, 
while Sir Herbert Holt, the president, and 
Mr. Pease, the general manager, are re- 
sponsible for the larger policies that have 
made the advancement possible, the work- 
ing out of much of the detail has been in 
the hands of Mr. Neill. He, it was, who 
put through the Royal-Traders merger 
that gave the Royal such a strong for- 
ward impetus, and in much of the pro- 
gressive work of the bank, his hand is in 
evidence. 


Restocking of the North Sea 


For many years past the depletion of 
the fishing-grounds of the North Sea has 
been a matter of great importance. The 
multiplicity of fishing-vessels and the 
widespread use of the steam-trawler have 
tended to exhaust the fisheries of the 
North Sea, the fishermen of to-day being 
compelled to go much farther afield to 
secure remunerative catches. Now that 
this expanse of salt water is virtually 
closed to peaceful pursuits, the fish have 
the opportunity to multiply; and one may 
rest assured that Nature will take full 
advantage of the lull in the work—so far 
concerned—of destruction as 
represented by fishing activity. Sufficient 
evidences of this are already forthcoming. 


as she is 


The herring-run has been one of unpre- 
cedented magnitude, but it has proceeded 
practically The 
run will share a similar experience. As 
what might be termed the annual or 
migratory fish-runs escape decimation, it 
is only natural to assume that the ground 
fish, such as the plaice, sole, etc., will 
profit from a spell of trawling inactivity. 


unmolested. mackerel- 
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A Remarkable Exhibition 


To Record an Attendance of over 880,000 people in twelve days at Canada’s National Ex- 
hibition during the War,is a Real Event 


I NHE real test of a man’s character 
comes in the moment of the emer- 
gency. 

So it is with a nation. The unexpected 
happens and the taut fibre of a people 
vibrates in heroic harmonies. 

With a continent at war and a world 
in turmoil, the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion would have startled no one had it 
fallen flat. 

On the contrary, it drew from some 
hidden reserve power, from some secret 
chambers of influence—to make the Fair 
of 1915 what must be acknowledged as 
a record breaker in world events. 

Canadians are in this Empire war— 
men, munitions and money. Canada is 
straining at every sinew, for the Allies 
must win. The whole people are fighting 
or fetching. 

Yet Canadian enterprise, in factory 
and field, never showed a finer spirit. They 
never pulled to a fuller purpose, and the 
watchword of industry is Forward to 
Better Things. 

Particularly impressive was this noted 
by visitors at the great Exhibition. But 
for the sake of those who could not get 
the enthusiasm from a personal visjt, 
these notes are made, as there may be 
something here detailed that will meet 
their needs, and even with those who 
were there it may serve the usual pur- 
pose of reminding them of their possibili- 
ties. Industrial and mechanical exhibits 
are a great attraction at the Fair. The 


power of man to produce greater by 
means of a machine has always carried 
intense interest to mankind the world 
over. The development of highly intri- 
cate machines marks man’s superiority 
over the brute creation. The higher the 
order of civilization, the higher the use a 
machine can be put to. 

A flying machine, with its graceful 
movements over the crowds at the water- 
front, marks man’s conquest of power, 
just as does the engine, the piano, the 
knitting machine or the printing press. 

This conquest of power is not for vain 
purposes. It is being applied to conveni- 
ences for the comfort of mankind. An 
invention that cannot be made of use to 
someone is inconceivable. 

So that our visits to the machinery 
halls, with their marvellous, almost human 
movements; the clever ingenuity of the 
process building exhibits; the splendid 
creations in the manufacturers’ building; 
the luxury and refinement of travel as 
instanced in the transportation build- 
ing; as well as the unequalled display 
of man’s creative genius among Hol- 
steins, Clydesdales, Shropshires, York- 
shires, Thorough-breds, Ponies, Jerseys, 
or Wyandottes, these all gave answer 
louder than platform eloquence of the 
enterprise and expanding energy of the 
Canadian people. 

That Canada can make use, and enjoy 
everything in the world, was demon- 
strated beyond doubt, and it should carry 


to all a greater sense of National confi- 
dence and a greater determination to 
forge ahead into a more prominent place 
in commerce, in industry, and in agricul- 
ture. 

A noted feature of the exhibits and one 
which reflected the confidence of the ex- 
hibitors, was the attractive nature of the 
individual displays. These were of such 
a high standard in construction and work- 
manship that any fears that Canada 
would be unable to rise to the emergency 
of the war demands on industry, were 
quickly dispelled. Readers of this maga- 
zine will find a renewed interest in taking 
an arm-chair tour over the exhibits 
again. Cameras have been busy, and de- 
seriptive pens active to carry forward 
the impressions made and to hammer 
home the ideas of saving, money-making, 
improvement and uplift that these things 
give to any man who is interested in his 
business. 

And not the least, the reader has a 
chance to get into touch again with the 
manufacturer or exhibitor in case he has 
laid aside the memo he took. As one 
visitor told us, “I have forgotten where 
to write for that article exhibited in one 
corner of the process building, but which 
I must have, as I did not know it was so 
easy to instal a perfect satisfaction like 
that.” 


Hence these stories of business sparkle 
with interest. 
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The Channell Chemical Company 


_CEDAR goods need no introduc- 
tion to Canadians. The crowd 
visiting the booth this year came 

not through curiosity, but to see one of 
the best demonstrations on up-to-date 
housekeeping efficiency given at the en- 
tire Exhibition. It was clearly shown 
that the work of keeping a house clean 
and shining can be cut down to less than 
half by the use of O-Cedar Polish and an 
O-Cedar Mop. These were used 0: the 
floor, and on highly pvlished furniture, 
with results that seemed marvellous, but 
which are nothing more than the natural 
result of using a polish of this particular 
composition. 

O-Cedar Polish mixes freely with 
water, giving a high, hard, durable finish. 
Because it is free from grease, it is ab- 
sorbed by the varnish, becoming a real 


varnish food and preserver. From the 
standpoint of sanitation O-Cedar has a 
distinct advantage over other polishes in 
that it absolutely prevents the breeding of 
germs, a feature which is partly respon- 
sible for its wide use in cleaning wood- 
work and floors in hospitals and public 
halls. 

In order that O-Cedar polish might be 
used on woodwork, floors and furniture 
without the old-fashioned, back-breaking, 
muscle-aching manipulation, the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop was invented. With this it is 
not necessary to get down on your knees 
to clean and polish a hardwood floor, or 
to stand on a chair to dust the moulding, 
or to move heavy furniture in order to 
clean under it. The mop is long-handled 
and heavily padded, it slides easily be- 
tween the stair banisters and into all 


hard-to-get-at places. Hard rubbing is 
not necessary. Wherever the mop passes 
a good lustre is left and the dust is 
gathered up and held. This is where 
O-Cedar cleaning has another marked 
superiority over the dry dusting, the dust 
is not stirred up into the air of the room; 
it sticks tight to the mop. 

The demonstration at this exhibit gave 
an interesting object lesson in saving ur 
necessary motions in doing house-work. 
Instead of taking one cloth to dust the 
woodwork, another to clean the floor, and 
then going over it all a second time to 
polish, the whole room was dusted, cleaned 
and polished in one operation with the 
O-Cedar Mop. 

The same principle is followed with the 
O-Cedar Dry Duster, an invention which 
should replace every feather duster in 





+} 


the world, as it picks up the dust and 
holds at. 
Besides its use in the house, O-Cedar 


Polish has no equal for cleaning carriages 
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and automobile beds, seats and tops. After 
seeing it used on a mahogany piano, leav- 
ing a surface like a mirror, you have 
every assurance of certain results. A 
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letter addressed to the Channell Chemical 
Company, 369 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, 
will bring any reader further information 
coneerning O-Cedar goods. 





Burroughes and Watts 


Ay OST of the Crowned Heads of 
/f Europe and statesmen of all 
countries are billiard enthusiasts. 


That Burroughes & Watts, Limited, have 
warrants from seven of the European 
Courts, is in itself a sufficient testimonial 
to the quality and workmanship of their 
Billiard and Pool Tables. Significantly, 
they have no warrant from the Kaiser, he 
being the one exception. His attention at 


the present time seems to be diverted from 


The Asbestos 


N this attractive tttle 

Jungalow erected over 

a year ago on the Ex- 
hibition Grounds, the As- 
bestos Mfg. Co., of Mont- 
real, whose factory is at 
Lachine, P.Q., have worked 
up a practical and convinc- 
ing exhibit of their pro- 
ducts as they appear in 
actual use. The roof is of 
Asbestoslate, the walls of 
Asbestos Building Lumber 
and Asbestoslate, and the 
interior is lined with 
LINABESTOS. 

All these Asbestocement 
products are absolutely 
fireproof, never require 
paint, and are practically 
indestructible. 


billiards to the direction of other kind of 
“cannon.” 

The table, illustrated, is one as shown 
at the exhibit of Burroughes & Watts. 
This exhibit attracted a great deal of 
attention. The table is remarkable for 
being fitted with two of the most import- 
ant improvements ever introduced, viz., 
the Patent Steel Vacuum Cushion and 
Patent Rigidus Frame, one guaranteeing 
greatest speed and accuracy of angle and 
the other a mathematical level, no matter 





how faulty the construction of the floor. 
Visitors were interested to learn that 
Burroughes & Watts are making tables of 
all sizes ranging from small one 3x6 feet 
to the stand size 6x12 feet, so that no 
room need be considered too small for this 
fascinating game. Interesting informa- 
tion on billiard playing and the manufac- 
ture of billiard and pool tables can be se- 
cured by writing to Burroughes & Watts, 
Billiard Table Makers, to H.M. King 
George V., 34 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


Manufacturing Company’s Bungalow 
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Nugget Polish Co. 


LIMITED 


HE “Nugget” Polish Company have 

their usual stand in the Industrial 

Building and a great feature is 
made of the flags of the Allied Nations. 
A new show card, very beautifully litho- 
graphed, has been got out by this firm 
showing the flags of the Allies in the 
corner and two most important allies, viz., 
a pair of well-cleaned shoes and a 
“Nugget” Outfit in the centre. At a time 
like this, when economy is one of the 
primary virtues, it is well to remember 
that a tin of “Nugget” not only goes 
farther than any other brand of shoe 


polish but makes shoes last longer and 


retain their smart appearance for a 
greater length of time. 

A new feature is the Dark Brown Polish 
which is being introduced into Canada for 
the first time. This polish is very much in 
demand among the Australian troops em- 
ployed in Egypt and the Dardanelles and 
promises to make quite a hit among those 
battalions of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force who have not yet been despatched 
Overseas. 

The “Nugget” Outfits in cardboard and 
metal boxes still continue to be the most 
compact arrangement for travelers and 
others who are so jealous of the appear- 
ance of their shoes that they clean them 
themselves. These Outfits contain a brush, 
pad and tin of polish and make a very 
useful present and a very useful addition 
to the furnishing of one’s room or office. 

The “Nugget” White Cleaner for buck- 
skin, canvas and nubuck shoes is becom- 
ing increasingly popular among residents 
at the summer resorts, tennis players and 
boating people. The great advantage it 
displays over other articles of the same 
kind is that it will not rub off, and it dries 
a pure white. 


‘The Invincible 
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Other articles manufactured by this 
company are Creams in Black, Tan and 
Vhite, the latter of which is suitable for 
any colored kid shoe. 

In these days of short skirts it is more 
than ever necessary that milady’s foot- 
wear is irreproachably turned out, and as 
putty and other lieht shades of kid are 
likely to be worn curing the fall, the 





“Nugget” White Cream should be exten- 
sively used on these leathers. 

The policy of the “Nugget” Company 
has always been to give the greatest pos- 
sible amount of service to its customers 
and patrons and any failures on the part 
of the public to obtain the company’s 
goods should be immediately reported to 
its office in Toronto. 


Renovator Manufacturing Company 











GREAT deal of interest was cen- 

A tred upon the Electric Vacuum 
ve Cleaners displayed at the unique 
exhibit of the Invincible Renovator Mfg. 
Co. At the exhibit there were various 
types of c:eaners displayed, some suitable 
for the modern hotels, the skyscraper 
office building and apartment mansions. 
The outstanding feature is the construc- 
tion of the cleaners, there being only two 
wearing parts, no valves, bellows or 
pumps to get out of order. Their com 
parative noiselessness was very favorably 
commented upon. The suction of these 
“Invincible” machines is so even and 
steady that they will clean the most deli 
cate fabric without the slightest injury. 
Housewives were particularly taken up 
with the “Baby” Invincible cleaner which 
are the very last word in electric cleaners 
for the home. They embody all the im- 
proved ideas in vacuum cleaning, leaving 
out all the disadvantages of the older 
makes. The swivel joint in the hand-rod 
was one feature that left a very favor- 
able impression. This swivel joint is 
unique with all “Invincible Machines” and 
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is a great convenience. With this swivel 
the operator can get around the legs of 
furniture and in and out of corners with 
the greatest ease. Low furniture is no 
detriment, the swivel enables to reach 
under places impossible with the- rigid 
rod. Housewives and janitors were quick 
to see the advantages of this “Invincible” 
feature. People unable to visit the Exhibi- 
tion or whe failed to see these “Invincible” 
machines demonstrated may have a 
demonstration in their own home without 
being put to the slightest obligation. Just 
write the Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co. 
and ask for their booklets or for demon- 
stration. The address is The Invincible 
Renovator Mfg. Co., Ltd., 81 Peter Street, 
Toronw. 


The Toronto Pad Co. 


LIMITED 


HEN we consider that one-third 
W: our life is spent on a mattress 
there is little wonder that the 
manufacture of mattresses is receiving so 
much attention. Great advance toward 
the perfecting of a mattress conducive to 
health and sleep has been made of recent 
years. This fact was convincingly proven 
by the exhibit of the Toronto Pad Co. 
Limited, manufacturers of The Fischman 
patent mattress, which was attractively 
d spare at this company’s booth. Fea- 
ures of “The Fischman” mattress that 
distinguish it from the ordinary mattress 
are 35 rows of springs with cotton felt 
layers on top and bottom; each spring 
acts independently, thus allowing the mat- 
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tress to automatically adapt itself to the 
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contour of the body, 
in comfort and — 


ensuring the utmost 


power of this mattress can be taken from 
two weeks it was sub- 
jected to the severe test of bearing a ton 
It came through the test abso- 


the fact that for 


the manufacturers are able to guarantee 
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not to sag or spread and to be absolutely 
noiseless? It is the only mattress that 


can be rolled up without in anyway dam- 


aging the construction. If you are look- 
ing for more comfort and better repose 
in sleep you will be wise to examine the 
Fischman mattress at your dealer’s, or 
write to The Toronto Pad Co. Limited, 
333 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, for descrip- 
tive literature. 


Sugar Refineries, Limited 





VERY attractive booth on 
» At main aisle of the Manu- 

facturers’ Building was the 
sugar exhibit of the Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, Ltd., containing a dis- 
play of the different lines of Lantic 
Sugar made. The manufacturers 
claim that there is no chemical or 
coloring used in the manufacture 
of Lantic Sugar and that this sugar 
can be bought at any grocery at the 
same price as ordinary sugar. This 
firm also displayed the different 
styles of bags and barrels, cartons 
and white cotton bags. The cartons 
and white cotton bags of sugar have 
become very popular owing to the 
fine granulation of sugar they con- 
tain. Furthermore, this method of 
buying sugar ready packed is the 
ideal way from a sanitary stand- 
point. This firm will be pleased to 
send you a sweet little story book 
called “Mary Jane Limited.” Ad- 
dress your request to the Atlantic 
Sugar Refineries, Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. 
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Usit Mfg. 
Company 


HE booth of 

the Usit 

Manufactur- 
ing Co. was a con- 
stant centre of at- 
traction during the 
Exhibition. The 
Oriental statuary 
and hangings made 
an attractive back- 
ground for’ the 
demonstration of a 
toilet preparation, 
old as Egypt, yet 
entirely new to 
many Canadians. 


Usit is really 
what the famous 
historic Egyptian 


beauties used cen- 
turies ago, but un- 
til recently, it was 
entirely unknown 
in Europe or Am- 
erica. Then the re- 
cipe was obtained 
from an old Arab 
in Cairo, and it was 
discovered that the i 
Arab was quite 
mild in his con- 
tentions regarding 
its skin preserva- 
tive and beautify- 
ing properties. 
There isn’t any 
mystery about it 
however. Usit is simply a wholesome, 
clean preparation for keeping the skin in 
the smooth, firm, velvety condition that 
Nature intended. The thing to be regretted 
is that it hasn’t been discovered sooner. 
It is composed entirely of nut oils, which 
act as a natural skin food, toning up the 
muscles, and chasing the wrinkles, with- 
out the offsetting tendency to clog the 
pores—a serious effect of many so-called 
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skin foods.” Usit is sunply applied with 
the finger-tips at night, and the skin, 
being hungry, absorbs it before morning. 
Since its reputation has been established, 
men are finding it an invaluable comfort 
in shaving. 

The Usit Company have on the market 
also Face Powder De Luxe, a high-class 
powder, delicately perfumed, and free 
from any chemical or coloring matter 


This was the Washer that Drew the Crowd 


No Cost At All. 
With the Excello, which, mind you, is a 
guaranteed, 


Exhibition scores watched three Ex- 

cello Power Washers all working at 
once off an ordinary half-inch 
water pipe that was supply- 
ing another complete exhibit 
at the same time. Strong men 
from the crowds stepped in 
and tried the power of the 


[: Industrial Building No. 2 at the 


motor by holding on to it with \ 
all their strength. This 
proved quite impossible, as \ 


the Excello Washer has the 
the strongest water motor 
made. Attach it to the ordin- 
ary water-tap, fill the tub with clothes 
and soap-suds, turn on the tap and go 
about your other work. Your washing 
will be done in a few minutes in a perfect, 
sanitary and thorough manner, without 
the unnecessary wear and tear and with 






tried-and-found-satisfactory 
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which would in‘ure the most sensitive 
skin. This powder is made up in white, 
flesh and brunette tints, in a composition 
so smooth and fine as to give the desired 
effect without one particle of the powder 
being visible. Both Usit and Face Powder 
De Luxe can be obtained from local drug- 
gists or from the Usit Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 476 Roncesvalles Avenue, Toronto. 


washer there’s no increased electric light 
bill, no hand labor and no complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. See the 
Washer in operation and you’ll wonder 
how it could ever wear out. Scores have 
been in use every week for seven and 
eight years and are still running perfect- 
ly. Read our letters to this effect, also 
letters galore at our offices from enthusi- 
astic users all over Canada. Read why our 
motor is so strong and our tub so light 
and lasting, why they use Excellos in 
Rosedale where laundresses are employed 
and in absolutely every other kind of a 
home where there’s a water-tap, why 
apartment houses are using them instead 
of laundry tubs. Read this and a score of 
other interesting Excello facts in our 
booklet. Write to-day to Excello Sales Co., 
632 Yonge St., Toronto, for full particu- 
lars regarding Excello Power Washers. 
RNG vonctos 0écxkd heb aeeeaaeees s 
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H. & A. Saunders 


“Dreadnoughts’’ at the Exhibition 


UNIQUE display of watches re- 
A markable for workmanship, accu- 

racy and perfection of finish was to 
be seen at the exhibit of the H. & A. 
Saunders, Pioneer Wholesale Jewellers of 
Canada and makers of the “Dreadnought”’ 
watches and the Britannic Watch Brace- 
lets. 

The “Dreadnought” watch was espe- 
cially featured as representing the high- 
est skill in watchmaking, and the makers 
are justified in their pride for this watch, 
which would be difficult to surpass. Evi- 
dence of the reliability of “Dreadnought” 
watches is given in the fact that 100 class 
“A” Kew certificates were obtained by 
them in a year. This is a guarantee to the 
purchaser of accuracy of the watch in 
every position, a point that should not be 
overlooked when purchasing a_ watch. 
Much attention and interest to buy a 

.“Dreadnought” Watch, a “Britannia” 

Watch Bracelet or any piece of jewelry 
made by H. & A. Saunders is to be assured 
of absolute satisfaction and reliability, 
vacked by the reputation of a quarter of 
a century for making nothing but the 
best, 
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Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, Limited 


USINESS success is reliant to a 
B considerable extent upon adequate, 

reliable and concise record keeping. 
The accomplishments of the Office Spe- 
cialty Co. in devising Systems and Filing 
Units for the systematic care and protec- 
tion of the business records of commercial] 
and professional men, is worthy of every 
man’s earnest investigation. Office Spe- 
cialty have really got their Filing Sys- 





tems right down to the rock bottom of 
simplicity, which means that accuracy— 
which is all-important in office work-- 
can be assured in the operation of any 
System. 

This company had a noteworthy display 
of their Office and Filing Equipment in 
the Manufacturers’ Building. Osco Steel 
Cabinets really attracted the greatest in- 
terest, even from those interested, per- 


haps only in a casual way. The manner in 
which these Cabinets have been finished 
in realistic imitations of the fine woods— 
chiefly quarter-cut oak and mahogany— 
demands high tribute for such skillful 
accomplishment. The only chance of dis- 
tinguishing between those Cabinets of 
Steel and those of Wood was by touch or 
operation. The greater protection which 
these Cabinets offer over those of wood, 
likewise their long 
wearing qualities, 
makes a man ready 
to buy these Cabi- 
nets of Steel as an 
investment for his 
business lifetime. 
Office Specialty 
have anticipated 
the desires of the 
vast force of men 
at the head of Can- 
adian business and 
have in consequence 
made it their busi- 
ness to make and 
supply to them just 
what their particu- 
lar tastes may dic- 
tate, whether it be 
Desks and Filing 
Cabinets in Steel 
or Wood, large or 
small units, or any 
kind of wood or fin- 
ish. In Desks, they 
showed a very fine 
model — the Osco 
System Desk —in 
reality a combined 
Desk and Filing 
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Cabinet. This, indeed, is a happy com- 
bination for men in executive positions 
and it also finds popularity with a great 
many other business men seeking economy 
in time as well as expenditure. Another 
item of more than usual interest was their 
Half Sections—small, compact units just 
right for the man starting a small busi- 
ness, or for a man who wants his private 
papers kept close at hand beside or near 
his desk. A large part of Office Specialty’s 
business is the fitting up of vault interiors 
with filing arrangements. They are a 
Canada-wide organization, having show- 
rooms in nine cities and Head Office and 
Factories at Newmarket, Ont. 


Gundy-Clapperton 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


UT GLASS makes a strong appeal 

to all lovers of things beautiful. 

That the Gundy-Clapperton exhibit 
of cut glass articles drew big crowds is 
not to be wondered at, for here were dis- 
played exquisite pieces of cut glass, 
sparkling and scintillating and reflecting 
infinite beauty of prismatic 
Cut glass has superseded silver decora- 
tions to a great extent, so that to-day in 
homes of refinement cut glass is now in 
indisputable supremacy. The Gundy- 
Clapperton exhibit was without a peer. 
Among the articles exhibited were Berry 
Sets, Comports, Vases, Candlesticks, 
Lamps, Flower Baskets, Water Sets, De- 
canters, Bon-Bons, Wine Glasses, Punch 
Sets, and Fruit Bowls. Particular inter- 
est was centred around an exquisite set 


colorings. 
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upon which was skilfully designed the 
strawberry and its leaf, giving an effect 
that was as unique as it was beautiful. 
Another article of unusual design that 
attracted attention was a lamp, the shade 
of which was exquisitely worked, depict- 
ing a Dutch landscape scene and Dutch 
figures. The Gundy-Clapperton Co. are 
without rival in the perfection of work- 
manship and skill in finishing cut glass 


The Sovereign Perfumes, Limited 


HOUSANDS of visitors were 
sprayed with the delicate perfume 
of Corson’s Ideal Orchid at the 


exhibit Perfumes, Ltd. 


of Sovereign 


This firm is the only Canadian own- 
ed house exclusively engaged in the 
making of perfumes and _ toilet requi- 


sites. Their products are sold all 
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articles. People who desire cut glass that 
will stand the most critical in- ~y\ 
GA 


spection can rely upon any article 
that bears this trade mark. 

Those who are interested in the pur- 
chasing of cut glass pieces should write 
the Gundy-Clapperton Co. for booklet— 
“Cut Glass in the Home.” Address your 
request: Gundy-Clapperton Co., Limited, 
61 Albert Street, Toronto. 
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over the world under the name of 
“Corson’s.” Famous beauties and act- 
resses the world wide, use Corson’s per- 
fumes and toilet requisites. Maggie Teyte 
the famous English soprano who toured 
Canada just recently singing the patriotic 
song, “Your King and Country Need You,” 
placed a large order for Corson’s char- 
coal Tooth Paste, to be sent to her through 
her druggist in London, England. She 
wrote the Sovereign Perfumes, Ltd., that 
she liked their tooth paste better than any 
she had ever used. Mabel Taliaferro, 
noted American Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the great French actress;' Dorothy 
Parker, English actress, daughter of the 
English playwright, Louis N. 
Kitty English 
and wife of sford, 
Corson’s Ideal Orchid, stating 
their that their 


tables complete 


actress; 


famous 
Parker; 
beauty 
adopted 
hat it is 


} 
dressing 


Gordon, noted 


Capt. sere 


favorite, and 


would not be 
without it. 

being the 
and 


Corson’s have the honor of 
first Canadian house to ship toilet 
perfume requisites to South America, and 
Australasia. The s a 
guarantee of exclusive quality. What- 
ever you wish in a high class perfume or 
toilet 1equisite you can be sure of getting 
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New Triumph Imperial Cornet 
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nakers of Band and oth 
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Exhibit of Whaley, Royce & Co., Limited, 
Musical Instruments 


Whaley, Royce, Co., Limited 


ROWDS were continually seen 

around the magnificent display of 

Bugles, Trumpets, and other musi- 
cal instruments as supplied to the Can- 
adian Contingents. These instruments 
were exhibited by the Whaley, Royce Co., 
Limited, near the centre of the Manufac- 
turers’ Building. Centred in this hand- 
some display and surrounded by speci- 
mens of the famous Imperial line of silver- 
plated band instruments was an excellent 
painting by W. H. Wallis of the famous 
Rheims Cathedral as it appeared before 
being destroyed by the Huns. 

Whaley, Royce Company are naturally 
proud of the two cornets made by them in 
1888 which were in this exhibit, looking as 
good as new and playing as well as when 
first made, even after continuous use in 
Queen’s Own Rifles, 48th Highlanders, 


and other regimental bands for over 
twenty-three years. Facts like this prove 
the reliability of the guarantee which 
accompanies the purchase of every Im- 
perial Instrument made by Whaley, 
Royce Company, foremost of musical in- 
strument manufacturers in Canada. 

A “Made in Canada” drum of the 
Guards pattern was also exhibited. This 
drum will undoubtedly play a prominent 
role on the battle fields of Europe where 
our boys are doing their little bit. 

People desirous of securing musical 
instruments for bands or any instrument 
for home use would do well to get the 
Whaley, Royce Company’s catalogue, 
which, we are told, will be gladly sent to 
any address in Canada free of charge. 
The address is The Whaley, Royce Co., 


9927 


Limited, 237 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Natural Tread Shoes, Limited 


RE you kind to your feet? Natural 
A Tread Shoes, Limited, are justified 
in asking you that question. They 
have taken the making of shoes seriously 
and are making shoes that are made for 
the feet. The ordinary shoe is not. _ 
Visitors to the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition had an excellent opportunity of 
examining the Natural Tread Shoe at the 
exhibit of correct shoes displayed by this 
company in the Educational Building. 
People who wear the Natural Tread 
Shoe will never be troubled with corns, 
bunions, flatfoot, or other foot ailments 
caused by the silly vanity of wearing 
tight, uncomfortable shoes for the sake 
of style—shoes made for the eye instead 
of the feet. 


Natural Tread Shoes are endorsed by 
the leading physicians, orthopedic sur- 
geons, medical men, physical culturists 
and athletic associations. 
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Thousands of nurses, doctors, business 
men and women, society ladies, actresses, 
and others have adopted the Natural 
Tread Shoe in spite of fashion’s decree, 
and are to-day perfectly comfortable. 

These shoes differ from ordinary shoes 
in the following way: 

The shank or arch is double bending. 
No steel or stiffening used. 

The last is natural shape with graceful 
lines. 

The heel is broad and low, allowing 
parallel walking and stability. 

The vamp is long, allowing perfect free- 
dom of the ball and toes. (Note: Short 
vamp should never be used). The body 
has balance with weight on outside of 
foot. Soles are strong and heavy enough 
to protect your feet. Uppers are soft and 
pliable and boxes high. 

Every width in the world is made, 
AAAAA to EEE, and every shoe made on 
the same style of last. 

The manufacturers of this shoe claim 
without fear of successful contradiction: 

1st.—That it is the only scientifically 
built shoe made in Canada. 

2nd.—That it is the only shoe “Made in 
Canada” that will give strength through 
natural muscle action to the feet. 

3rd.—That they are the only firm in 
Canada (and one of two in all the world) 
who are defying fashion for the sake of 
comfort and humanity and specializing 
in a correct shoe—with the shape and all 
general and important points the same 
year after year. 

















4th.—That they are the only shoe deal- 
ers in Canada who will absolutely refuse 
to sell unless we can fit you anatomically 
correct and comfortably. 

5th.—That they are the first and only 
shoe dealers in Canada to publish a book 
on the feet for the education of the young 
and the old, as to the relationship of their 
feet to the rest of the body, and to en- 
courage the adoption and use of proper 
footwear. 

This book, “The Feet and How to 
Treat Them,” will be sent to all persons 
who did not get an opportunity to see the 
exhibit of “Natural Tread Shoes” for 
sensible men, women and children. Send 
for this book and learn how to restore 
your feet to their natural shape and 
beauty. Every pair of Natural Tread 
Shoes is of the highest grade only. Every 
pair is guaranteed. Natural Tread Shoes, 
Limited, 329 Yonge Street, Toronto. 














HE Dominion 
Soap Company 
had an at- 


tractive exhibit of 
toilet articles. Their 
Mother’s Favorite 
Soap is manufac- 
tured on _ hygienic 
principles, being 
especially adapted to 
the care of the deli- 
cate skins of babies. 
Their Egyptian Vio- 
let Glycerene is the 
purest product ob- 
tainable. The Violo 
Odorato and Reine 
Tris toilet soaps 
serve the double pur- 
pose of a soap and a 
perfume. Peroxide 
Facial Soap for re- 
moving blackheads 
or any skin erup- 
tion; Egyptian Pearl 
Drop, a_ lotion to 
soften and_ whiten 
the skin without 
leaving the rough 
white appearance of 
face powder; Egypt- 
ian Rouge, a lotion 
giving a natural pink 
tinge; the Dominion 
Shaving Stick, and 
Quicko Washing Tab- 
let for washing 
clothes have all won 
a lasting reputation. 
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Canadian Arrowsmith Mfg. Company, Limited 





















“lirst Aid” to the feet specialties that were conspicuously 
displayed by the Canadan Arrowsmith Mfg. Co., at their 
unique exhibit. 

This company are the pioneer manufacturers of arch supports 
and have greatly extended their line by adding First Aid to the 
Feet, Foot Resturs, Heel-Cushions, Bunion Shields, Toe Strates, 
Foot Powder, etc. Their display was strictly for advertising 
purposes, in which the public was referred to respective shoe 
dealers, as the Canadian Arrowsmith Mfg. Co. are the only manu- 
facturers of foot specialties who merchandise their goods to shoe 
dealers only, who are equipped with the fitting facilities, thus 
ensuring proper correction of foot troubles and their permanent 


Pp EOPLE with suffering feet will find ready relief from the 


reliet. 

Two new features of this year’s exhibit that will be gladly 
hailed by victims of corns or those suffering with tender, aching, 
burning or perspiring feet, were the “Curo-Foot” Balm, which is 
a soothing balm for massaging the feet, and “Cal-Corn-O,” which 
is a simple and effective remedy for removing of callouses. 

The First Aid Foot Restur, which was demonstrated, is a 
patented orthopedic appliance for the foot, constructed of two 
plates of German silver which bridges the ligaments and tendons 
that have become stretched and strained by being over-burdened 
by overweight, caused often by walking or standing on hard 
floors, cement pavements, and from other various causes. 

All first-class shoe dealers are equipped with the First Aid 
Foot Restur and other foot specialties manufactured by this 
company and should be secured from them, but descriptive litera- 
ture showing the advantages and effectiveness of First Aid Foot 
specialties for relieving suffering feet will gladly be sent to you. 
Send requests for literature to the Canadian Arrowsmith Mfg. 
Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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HEN people buy a fountain pen 

they expect a pen that will write 

smoothly and at any moment— 
that is what the “Swan’ 


Fountain ‘Pen 
does. This was convincingly demonstrated 
tc the numerous visitors who stopped at 
the unique and attractive display of 
“Swan” Fountain Pens. The exhibit was 
a very clever arrangement of “Swan” 
specialties in Fountain Pen requisites. 
Many visitors took immediate oppor- 
tunity to possess a “Swan” pen, glad to 
know that at last they had a pen that 
could be depended upon to write at any 
time with perfect ease, without having to 
be coaxed or jolted to make the ink flow. 
It is the ever-readiness and smooth writ- 
ing qualities of the “Swan” Fountain 
Pen that have made the “Swan” the choice 
of business and professional people, who 
require a quick and ready medium to ex- 
press their thoughts. 

Another feature which attracted spe- 
1 attention was the “Swan” Easy-Fill 
Filler. This fills and cleans any fountain 
pen in a few seconds without unscrewing; 
at the same time it thoroughly washes the 
nib and ink conductor, so that the pen is 
in a perfect condition for proper working. 
Many people who have had fountain pen 
troubles took insurance against future 
pen worries by procuring a “Swan” 
Fountain Pen and the “Swan” Easy-Fill 


Cla 


Filler. Dealers were among the interested 
visitors to this exhibit. They were con- 
vinced that the “Swan” Fountain Pen 
would give their customers a Pen service 
that would give entire satisfaction. Those 
who were unable to see this Serviceable 
“Swan” Pen at the exhibition should see 
their dealer or write Mabie, Todd & Co., 
243 College St., Toronto, for one of their 
illustrated catalogues, which are beauti- 
fully gotten up and are fully descriptive 
and contain interesting Fountain Pen 


nformation. 
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HIS exhibit attracted more than usual attention. 

This great Hand Cleaner has become very popular 

and visitors were greatly interested in the many 
uses for Snap as demonstrated by the ladies in at- 
tendance. 

With machinists Snap has for some time been con- 
sidered a necessity. Motorists have adopted it as an 
indispensable part of a chauffeur’s outfit. Stenograph- 
ers and bookkeepers find it so valuable for removing 
stains of ink and typewriter ribbons that it is now used 
instead of soap in the wash-rooms of all modern office 
buildings. On farms, especially in fruit districts, it is 
used in large quantities and it has proven to be the best 
means of removing fruit and vegetable stains, machine 
oil, or any kind of dirt or grease, as it cleans quickly and 
leaves the skin smooth and soft. 

Housewives are using it on pots, pans, kettles, steel 
knives and forks, and earthenware. It was found that 
bath tubs, taps, marble, tiling, oileloth and linoleum and 
stained hardwood floors took on a new brightness when 
cleaned with Snap. 

It is also largely used for cleaning aluminum ware, 
as it preserves the original untarnished appearance with- 
out scratches, and this with very little labor. 

The dentists are now recommending Snap as the best 
thing for cleaning artificial teeth on plates. Doctors use 
Snap because it is antiseptic. Men who take care of 
their,own furnaces find Snap indispensable. The Boy 
Scouts are old friends of Snap, and the Canadian soldiers 
are using Snap to clean up after drills and route marches. 
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Wet a Piece of Cloth— 


in water — cheese cloth is the best. 


omen 
a 
a 








“a Wring It Dry — 
or until it is just slightly more than damp. 


















& Pour on O-Cedar Polish 
J 





until the cloth contains as much 
polish as it does water. 
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Go Over the Surface 

to be cleaned. Varnish absorbs O-Cedar but not 
water—the friction removes the dirt and dust—and 
the surface is cleaned. 
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Polish with a Dry Cloth 
Slight rubbing will quickly produce 
the desired lustre and finish. 







The Beauty of the Grain 


is brought out —seeming blemishes dis- 
appear and the article looks like new. 
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Be sure you always get 


Gg OCe 


en 25c to $3,00 Sizes 
" He > At All Dealers’ Everywhere 
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A Hard, Dry Lustre 

not gummy or sticky. A cambric 
handkerchief would not be soiled 
if placed on any article polished 


the O-Cedar Polish Way. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


369 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Appeals to Dainty Women 


Dainty women revel in the fra PALMOLIVE CREAM keeps the 
erant, creamy, abundant PALM- skin smooth by supplementing the 


OLIVE lather and its wonderful natural oils. Use a little before 
cleansing qualities. Made from applying powder. ‘ 

palm and olive oils, PALMOLIVE PALMOLIVE STAM POO is 
SOAP is delightfully mild. Sold liquid PALMOLIVE. Makes the 


evervwhere., proper cleansing of the hair easy. 


Threefold Sample Offer—|.ibera!l cake of Palmolive, 


1 ‘ ] ° 
Hottie of SI tube of ( realh. packed Ik Weal 


] ] . eG ») 
SUD pie PackKave, All WMAbead Obl Tec Lpot ol ve £¢ Sli Hips. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Limited 
155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


American Address: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











